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PREFACE. 



Great nations write their autobiographies in three manu- 
scripts — the book of their deeds, the book of their words, and 
the book of their art Not one of these books can be under- 
stood unless we read the two others ; but of the three, the 
only quite trustworthy one is the last. The acts of a nation 
may be triumphant by its good fortune ; and its words mighty 
by the genius of a few of its children : but its art, only by 
the general gifts and common sympathies of the race. 

Again, the policy of a nation may be compelled, and, there- 
fore, not indicative of its true character. Its words may be 
false, while yet the race remain imconscious of their false- 
hood ; and no historian can assuredly detect the hypocrisy. 
But art is always instinctive ; and the honesty or pretence of 
it are therefore open to the day. The Delphic oracle may or 
may not have been spoken by an honest priestess, — we cannot 
tell by the words of it ; a liar may rationally believe them a 
lie, such as he would himself have spoken ; and a true man, 
with equal reason, may believe them spoken in truth. But 
there is no question possible in art : at a glance (when we 
have learned to read), we know the religion of Angelico to be 
sincere, and of Titian, assumed. 

Tlie evidence, therefore, of the third book is the most vital 
to our knowledge of any nation's life ; and the history of 
Venice is chiefly written in such manuscript. It once lay 
open on the waves, miraculous, like St Cuthbert's book, — a 
golden legend on countless leaves : now, like Baruch's roll, it 
is being cut with the penknife, leaf by leaf, and consumed in 
the fire of the most brutish of the fiends. What fragments 
of it may yet be saved in blackened scroll, like those withered 
Cottonian relics in our National library, of which so much has 
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been redeemed by love and skill, this book will help you, 
partly, to read. Partly, — for I know only myself in part ; but 
what I tell you, so far as it reaches, will be truer than you 
have heard hitherto, because founded on this absolutely faith- 
ful witness, despised by other histoiians, if not wholly unin- 
telligible to them. 

I am obliged to write shortly, being too old now to spare 
time for any thing more than needful work ; and I write at 
speed, careless of afterwards remediable mistakes, of which 
adverse readers may gather as many as they choose : that to 
which such readers are adverse will be found truth that can 
abide any quantity of adversity. 

As I can get my chapters done, they shall be published in 
this form, for such service as they can presently do. The 
entire book will consist of not more than twelve such parts, 
with two of appendices, forming two volumes : if I can get 
what I have to say into six parts, with one appendix, all the 
better. 

Two separate Httle guides, one to the Academy, the other 
to San Giorgio de' Schiavoni, will, I hope, be ready with the 
opening numbers of this book, which must depend somewhat 
on their collateral illustration ; and what I find likely to be 
of service to the traveller in my old * Stones of Venice * is in 
course of re-pubhcation, with further illustration of the com- 
plete works of Tintoret. But this cannot be ready till the 
autumn ; and what I have said of the mightiest of Venetian 
masters, in my lecture on his relation to Michael Angelo, will 
be enough at present to enable the student to complete the 
range of his knowledge to the close of the story of 'St 
Mark's Best' 
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CHAPTER L 

THE BUBDEN OF TTBEi 

Qo first into the Piazetta, and stand anywhere in the shade, 
where you can well see its two granite pillars. 

Your Murray tells you that they are ' famous/ and that the 
one is *' surmoiinted by the bronze lion of Si Mark, the other 
by the statue of St Theodore, the Protector of the BepubHc." 

It does not, however, tell you why, or for what the pillars 
are 'famoua' Nor, in reply to^a question which might con- 
ceivably occur to the curious, why St Theodore should pro- 
tect the Republic by standing on a crocodile ; nor whether the 
" bronze lion of St Mark " was cast by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
— or some more ancient and ignorant person ; nor what these 
nigged comers of limestone rock, at the bases of the granite, 
were perhaps once in the shape of. Have you any idea why, 
for the sake of any such things, these pillars were once, or 
should yet be, more renowned than the Monument, or the 
column of the Place Vendome, both of which are much 
bigger ? 

Well, they are famous, first, in memorial of something 
which is better worth remembering than the fire of London, 
or the achievements of the great Napoleon. And they are 
famous, or used to be, among artists, because they are beau- 
tiful columns ; nay, as far as we old artists know, the most 
beautiful columns at present extant and erect in the conven* 
iently visitable world. 

Each of these causes of their fame I will try in some dim 
degree to set before you. 
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I said they were set there in memoir of thin^ — not of the 
man who did the things. Ther are to Venioey in fact, what 
the Nelson column would be to London, if, instead of a statue 
of Nelson and a coil of rope, on the top of it, we had pat one 
of the four Evangelists, and a saint, for the praise of the Gos- 
pel and of Holiness : — trusting the memory of Nelson to our 
own souls. 

However, the memory of the Nelson of Venice, being now 
seven hundred years old, has more or less faded from the heart 
of Venice herself, and seldom finds its way into the heart of a 
stranger. Somewhat oonoeming him, though a stranger, yoa 
may care to hear, but you must hear it in quiet ; so let your 
boatmen take you across to San Giorgio ILi^giore ; there yoa 
can moor your gondola under the steps in the shade, and read 
in peace, looking up at the pillars when you like. 

In the year 1117, when the Doge Ordelafo Falier had been 
killed under the walls of Zara, Venice chose, for his succeaBQr, 
Domenico ]kfichiel, Michael of the Lord, 'Cattolico nomo e 
andace,' ' a catholic and brave man, the servant of God and of 
St Michael 

Another of Mr. Murray's publications for your general as- 
sistance (' Sketches from Venetian History *) informs you that^ 
at this time, the ambassadors of the King of Jerusalem (the 
second Baldwin) were *' awakening the pious zeaL and stimu- 
lating the commercial appetite, of the Venetians." 

This elegantly balanced sentence is meant to suggest to you 
that the Venetians had as little piety as we have ourselves, and 
were as fond of monev — that article bein'? the only one which 
an Englishman could now think of, as an object of *' commer- 
cial appetite.^ 

The facts which take this aspect to the lively cockney, are, 
iu reality, that Venice was sincerely pious, and intensely covet- 
ous. But not covetous merely of money. She was covetous, 
firiit, of fame ; secondly, of kingdom ; thirdly, of pillars of 

-Marin Sannto. Vits Ducam Venetoram. henceforward qnoted as 
V. . with references Uj the pages of Muratori*s edition. See Appendix, 
Art. ]. which with following appendices will \>e given in a separate 
number as boon aK th^re are enotiL'li to form one. 
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marble and granite, such as these that you see ; lastly, and 
quite principally, of the relics of good people. Such an * ap- 
petite,' glib-tongued cockney friend, is not wholly * commer- 
cial/ 

To the nation in this rehgiously covetous hunger, Bcddwin 
appealed, a captive to the Saracen. The Pope sent letters to 
press his suit, and the Doge Michael caUed the State to coun- 
cil in the church of St Mark. There he, and the Primate of 
Venice, and her nobles, and such of the people as had due en- 
trance with them, by way of beginning the business, cele- 
brated the Mass of the Holy Spirit. Then the Primate read 
the Pope's letters aloud to the assembly ; then the Doge made 
the assembly a speech. And there was no opposition party 
in that parliament to make opposition speeches ; and there 
were no reports of the speech next morning in any Times 
or Daily Telegraph. And there were no plenipotentiaries 
sent to the East, and back again. But the vote passed for 
war. 

The Doge left his son in charge of the State ; and sailed for 
the Holy Land, with forty galleys and twenty-eight beaked 
ships of battle — "ships which were painted with divers 
colors," ' far seen in pleasant splendor. 

Some faded likeness of them, twenty years ago, might be 
seen in the painted sails of the fishing boats which lay crowded, 
in lowly lustre, where the development of civilization now only 
brings black steam-tugs,' to bear the people of Venice to the 
bathing-machines of Lido, covering their Ducal Palace with 
soot, and consuming its sculptures with sulphurous acid. 

The beaked ships of the Doge Michael had each a hundred 
oars, — each oar pulled by two men, not accommodated with 
sliding seats, but breathed well for their great boat-race be- 
tween the shores of Ghreece and Italy, — whose names, alas, with 

' * The Acts of God, by the Franks.* Afterwards quoted as G. (Gesta 
Dei). Again, see Appendix, Art. 1. 

^ The sails maj still be seen scattered farther east along the Riva ; bat 
the beauty of the scene, which gave some image of the past, was in their 
combination with the Ducal Palace, — not with the new French and Enj^ 
lish Restaurants. 
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the names of their trainers, are noteless in the journals of the 
barbarous Ume. 

They beat their way across the waves, nevertheless/ to the 
place by the sea-beach in Palestine where Dorcas worked for 
the poor, and St. Peter lodged vdth his namesake tanner. 
There, showing first but a squadron of a few ships, they drew 
the Saracen fleet out to sea, and so set upon them. 

And the Doge, in his ti'ue Duke's place, first in his beaked 
ship, kd for the Saracen admiraVs, struck her, and sunk her. 
And his host of falcons followed to the slaughter : and to the 
prey also, — for the battle was not without gratification of the 
commercial appetite. The Venetians took a number of ships 
containing precious silks, and " a quantity of drugs and pep- 
per." 

After which battle, the Doge went up to Jerusalem, there 
to take further counsel concerning the use of his Venetian 
power ; and, being received there vfiih. honor, kept his Christ- 
mas in the mountain of the Lord. 

In the council of war that followed, debate became stern 
whether to imdertake the siege of Tyre or Ascalon. The 
judgments of men being at pause, the matter was given to the 
judgment of God. They put the names of the two cities in 
an urn, on the altar of the Church of the Sepulchre. An or- 
phan child was taken to draw the lots, who, putting his hand 
into the urn, drew out the name of Tyre. 

Wliich name you may have heard before, and read perhaps 
words concerning her fall — careless always when the fall took 
place, or whose sword smote her. 

She was still a glorious city, still queen of the treasures of 
the sea ; ' chiefly renowned for her work in glass and in 
puri)le ; set in command of a rich plain, ** irrigated with plen- 
tiful and perfect waters, famous for its sugar-canes ; * fortissi- 

' Oars, of course, for calm, and adverse winds, only ; bright sails full 
to the helpful breeze. 

t »« Passava tuttavia per la piu popolosa e commerciante di Siria." — 
Romanin, ' Storia Documentata di Venezia,' Venice, 1853, vol. ii., 
whence I take what else is said in the text ; but see in the Gesta Dei, 
th« older Mariu Sauuto, lib. iii., pars. vi. cap. xii., and pars. xiv. cap. ii. 
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ma,' she herself, npon her rock, double walled towards the 
sea, treble walled to the land ; and, to all seeming, uncon- 
querable but by famine." 

For their help in this great siege, the Venetians made their 
conditions. 

That in every city subject to the King of Jerusalem, the 
Venetians should have a street, a square, a bath, and a bake- 
house : that is to say, a place to hve in, a place to meet in, 
and due command of water and bread, all free of tax ; that 
they should use their own balances, weights, and measures 
(not by any means false ones, you will please to observe) ; 
and that the King of Jerusalem should pay annually to the 
Doge of Venice, on the Feast of St Peter and St Paul, three 
hundred Saracen byzants. 

Such, with due approval of the two Apostles of the Gen- 
tiles, being the claims of these Gentile mariners from the 
King of the Holy City, the same were accepted in these terms : 
**In the name of the Holy and undivided Trinity of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, these are the treaties 
which Baldwin, second King of the Latins in Jerusalem, made 
with St Mark and Dominicus Michael '* ; and ratified by the 
signatures of — 

GuARiMOND, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; 

Ebrehar, Archbishop of Caesarea ; 

Bernard, Archbishop of Nazareth ; 

AsQUiRiN, Bishop of Bethlehem ; 

Gk)LDUMU8, Abbot of St. Mary's, in the Vale of Jehoshaphat ; 

AccHARD, Prior of the Temple of the Lord ; 

Gerard, Prior of the Holy Sepulchre ; 

Arnard, Prior of Mount Syon ; and 

Hugo de Pagaxo, Master of the Soldiers of the Temple. 

With others manv, whose names are in the chronicle 

of Andrea Dandolo. 

And thereupon the French crusaders by land, and the Vene- 
tians by sea, drew line of siege round Tyre. 

You will not expect me here, at St George's steps, to give 
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account of the various mischief done on each other with the 
dart, the stone, and the fire, by the Christian and Saracen, 
day by day. Both were at last wearied, when report came of 
help to the Tyrians by an army from Damascus, and a fleet 
from Egypt. Ujwn which news, discord arose in the invad- 
ing camp ; and rumor went abroad that the Venetians would 
desert their allies, and save themselves in their fleet These 
reports coming to tlie ears of the Doge, he took (according to 
tradition) the sails from his ships' masts, and the rudders 
from their stems,' and brought sails, rudders, and tackle 
ashore, and into the French camp, adding to these, for his 
pledge, "grave words." 

The French knights, in shame of their miscreance, bade 
him refit his ships. The Count of Tripoli and William of 
Bari were sent to make head against the Damascenes ; and 
the Doge, leaving ships enough to blockade the port, sailed 
himself, with what could be spared, to find the Egyptian fleet 
He sailed to Alexandria, showed his sails along the coast in 
defiance, and returned. 

Meantime his coin for payment of his mariners was spent 
He did not care to depend on remittances. He struck a 
coinage of leather, with St Mark's and his own shield on it^ 
promising his soldiers that for every leathern rag, so signed, 
at Venice, there should be given a golden zecchin. And his 
word was taken ; and his word was kept 

So the steady siege went on, till the Tyrians lost hope, and 
asked terms of surrender. 

They obtained security of person and property, to the in- 
dignation of the Christian soldiery, who had expected the 
sack of Tyre. The city was divided into three parts, of which 

' By doing this he left his fleet helpless before an enemy, for naval 
warfare at this time depended wholly on the fine steering of the ships 
at the , moment of onset. But for all ordinary manoeuvres necessary 
for the safety of the fleet in harbor, their oars were enouch. Andrea 
Dandolo says he took a plank (** tabula") out of ea/^h ship, — a more 
fatal injury. I suspect the truth to have been that he simply un- 
shipped the rudders, and brought them into camp ; a grave speechless 
symbol, earnest enough, but not costly vl useless labor. 
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two were given to the King of Jerusalem, the thirJ to the 
Yenetiana, 

How Baldwin governecl his two thirds, I do not know, nor 
what capacity there was in the Tyriana of being governed at 
all. But the Venetiaus, for their third part, appointed a 
'hail't' to do civil justice, and a • rincounl.' to answer for mili- 
tary defence ; and appointed msgiatratea under these, who, 
on entering office, took the following oath : — 

"I swear on the holy Gospels of God, that sincerely and 
without fraud I will Jo right to all nieu who are under the 
jurisdiction of Venice in the city of l^'re ; and to every other 
who ahull be brought before me for judgment, according to 
the ancient use and law of the city. And so far as I know 
not, and am left uninformed of that, I vnil act by such rule as 
shall appear to me just, according to the appeal and answer. 
Farther, I will give faithful and honest counsel to the Ballo 
and the Viscount, when Tam asked for it ; and if they share any 
secret with me, I will keep it ; neither will I procure by 
fraud, good to a friend, nor evil to un enemy." And thus the 
Venetian state planted stable colonies in Asia. 

Thus far Romanin ; to whom, nevertheless, it does not 
occur to ask wliat ' establishing colonies in Asia ' meant for 
Venice. Whether they were in Asia, Africa, or the Island of 
Athtntia, did not at this time greatly matter : but it mattered 
infinitely that they were cotoniex Hiring in friendhj relatiom 
tcith the Saracen, and that at the very same moment arose 
cause of quite other than friendly relations, between the Ve- 
netian and the Greek. 

For while the Doge Michael fought for the Christian king 
at Jerusalem, the Christian emperor at Byzantium attacked 
the defenceless states of Venice, on the mainland of Dalmatin, 
and seized their cities. Whereupon the Doge set sail home- 
wards, fell on the Greek islands of the Egean, and took the 
spoil of them ; seized Cephalonia ; recovered the lost cities of 
Dalmatia ; compelled the Greek emperor to sue for peace, — 
gave it, in angry scorn ; and set bis sails at last for his own 
Hialtfl, with the sceptres of Tyre and of Byzantium to lay at 
the feet of Venice. 
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Spoil also he brought, enough, of such commercial kind as 
Venice valued. These pillars that you look upon, of rosy and 
gray rock ; and the dead bodies of St. Donato and Si Isidore. 

He thus returned, in 1126 : Fate had left him yet four 
years to live. In which, among other homely work, he made 
the beginning for you (oh much civilized friend, you will at 
least praise him in this) of these mighty gaseous illuminations 
by which Venice provides for your seeing her shop-wares by 
night, and provides against your seeing the moon, or stai's, or 
aea. 

For, finding the narrow streets of Venice dark, and oppor- 
tune for robbers, he ordered that at the heads of them there 
should bo set little tabernacles for images of the saints, and 
l>eforo each a light kept burning. Thus he commands, — not 
M thinking that the saints themselves had need of candles, 
but that they would gladly grant to poor mortals in danger, 
material no less than heavenly light 

And having in this pretty and lowly beneficence ended 
what work he liad to do in this world, feeling his strength 
finding, he laid down sword and ducal robe together ; and be- 
Minio a monk, in this island of St George, at the shore of 
whioh yuu are reading : but the old monastery on it which 
ulu^Itorod him was destroyed long ago, that this stately Palla- 
diau iH)rti(H) might be built, to delight Mr. Eustace on his 
«\laHmoal tour, — and other such men of renown, — and persons 
k4 ^xMUmi ta8t<3. like youi-self. 

And there ho died, and was buried ; and there he lies, vir- 
luaWv toinbloHS ; the place of his grave you find by going 
ilown tlu) HU^pH on your right hand behind the altar, leading 
)mH> what wiiH yet a monastery before the lost Italian revolu- 
ti\UU b\»t IH now a finally deserted loneliness. 

Owr hiH grave there is a heap of frightful modem uphol- 
gl^lvr'M work, — Ijonghenas ; his first tomb (of which you may 
«M mwno pn>bal)lo likeness in those at the side of St John 
AMI^I 8i> INwil) being removed as too modest and timewom for 
|l# v\lltfi^r Vtuu^tian of the seventeenth century ; and this, 
|k|| Y\>U 1100, put up to please the Lord Mayor and the 
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Tbe old inscription was copied on the rotten black alate 
which ia breaking away io thin flakes, climmed by dusty ealt. 
The beginning of it yet remains: "Here lies tlie Terror of 
the Greeks." Beajl alflo the last lines ; 

'■ WnosoETER THon art, who comest to behold this tomb of 

HIS, BOW THYSELF DOWN BEFORE GoD, BECAUSE OF HIM." 

Of these things, then, the two pillars before you we 
' famous ' in memorial. What in themselves they posseBS 
deserving honor, we will nest try to discern. But you must 
row a little nearer to the pillars, so as to see them clearly. 
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I sAin these pillars were the most beautiful known to me ; 
but you must understand this saying to be of the whole pillar 
— group of base, shaft, and (.-apital— not only of their shafts. 

You know so much of architecture, perhaps, as that an 
' order ' of it ia the system, connecting a shaft with its capital 
and cornice. And you can surely feel so much of architect- 
ure, as that, if you took the heads off these pillars, and set 
the granit-e shafts simply upright on the pavement, they 
would perhaps remind you of ninepins, or rolling-pins, hut 
would in no wise contribute either to respectful memory of 
the Doge Michael, or to the beauty of the Piazzetta. 

Tlieir beauty, which has been so long instinctiTely felt by 
artiste, consists then first in the proportion, and then in the 
propriety of their several parts. Do not confuse proportion 
ivith propriety. An elephant is as properly made as a stag ; 
but he is not so gracefully proportioned. In fine architect- 
ure, and all other fine arts, grace and propriety meet 

I will take the fitncBs first. You see that both these pillars 
have wide bases of successive steps.' You can feel that these 

' Btiatored, — but tLe^ ttlwaj's muBt liave lixl Uiem, tu Bomo auch pro- 
porliuQ. 
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would be ' improper ' round the pillars of an arcade in which 
people walked, because they would be in the way. But they 
are proper here, because they tell us the pillar is to be iso> 
lated, and that it is a monument of importance. Look from 
these shafts to the arcade of the Ducal Fdace. Its pillars 
have been found fault with for wanting bases. But they 
were meant to be walked beside without stumbling. 

Next, you see the tops of the capitals of the great pillars 
spread wide, into flat tablea You can feel, surely, that these 
are entirely ' proper,' to afford room for the statues they are 
to receive, and that the edges, which bear no weighty may 
' properly ' extend widely. But suppose a weight of superin- 
cumbent wall were to be laid on these pillars ? The extent 
of capital which is now graceful, would then be weak and 
ridiculous. 

Thus far of propriety, whose simple laws tfre soon satisfied : 
next, of proportion. 

You see that one of the shafts — the St Theodore's — ^is much 
more slender than the other. 

One general law of proportion is that a slender shaft should 
have a slender capital, and a ponderous shaft, a ponderous 
one. 

But had this law been here followed, the companion pillars 
would haye instantly become ill-matched. The eye would 
have discerned in a moment the fat pillar and the lean. They 
would never have become the fraternal pillars — ' the two ' of 
the Piazzetta. 

With subtle, scarcely at first traceable, care, the designer 
varied the curves and weight of his capitals ; and gave the 
massive head to the slender shaft, and the slender capital to 
the massive shaft And thus they stand in synmieby, and 
uncontending equity. 

Next, for the form of these capitals themselves, and the 
date of them. 

You will find in the guide-books that though the shafts 
were brought home by the Doge in 1126, no one could be 
found able to set them up, imtil the year 1171, when a certain 
Lombard, caUed Nicholas of the Biuierers, raised them, and 
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for i%wnrd of eucli engineering sldll, bargained that lie might 
teep tables for forbiditen garacH of chance between the shafts. 
Whereupon the Henate oi-dered that executions should also 
take place between them. 

You reail, and smilo, and pass on with a dim Kense of hav- 
ing heard aomething like a good stoiy. 

Yes ; of which I will pray you to remark, that at that un- 
civilized time, gamea of chance were forbidden in Venice, and 
that in these modem civilized times they are not forbidden ; 
and one, that of the lotteiy, even promoted by the Govern- 
ment as gainful : and that perhajis the Venetian people might 
find itself more prosperous on the whole by obeying that law 
of their fathers, ' and ordeiiug that no lottery should be drawn, 
escept in a place where somebody had beeu hanged.' But 
the cui-ioua thing is that while this pretty stoiy js never for- 
gotten, about the" raising of the pillars, nothing is ever so 
much as questioned about who put their tops and bases to 
them ! — nothing about the resolution that lion or saint shoidd 
stand to preach on them, — nothing about the Suiut's sermon, 
or the Lion's ; nor enough, even, concerning the name or oc- 
cupation of Nicholas the Barterer, to lead the pensive traveller 
into a profitable observance of the appointment of Fate, that 
in this Tyre of the West, the city of merchants, her monu- 
ment of triumph over the Tyro of the East should forever 
etaud signed by a tradition recording the stern judgment of 
her youth against the gambler's lust, which was the passiuo 
of her old age. 

But now of the capitals themselves. If you are the least 
interested in architecture, should it not be of some import- 
ance to you to note the style of them ? Twelfth century 
capitals, as fresh as when they came from the chisel, are not 
to be seen every day, or everj-where — much less capitals like 
these, a fathom or so broad and high ! And if you know the 

' Have Ton ever read tlia ' Fortunes of Nigel ' with sttentioti to the 
moral of it ? 

■ It orders now thut tlix drswini; should be at the foot of St. Mark's 
Cjunpauila ; ttud, weekly, tlio mob of Vealoe. gathBrud for tliii evpnt, 
Blla iLb marbla porclics with its aiiiious murmur. 
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architecture of England and France in the twelfth centiuy, 
you will find these capitals still more interesting from their 
extreme difference in manner. Not the least like our clumps 
and humps and cushions, are they? For these are living 
Greek work, still ; not savage Norman or clumsy Northum- 
brian, these ; but of pure Corinthian race ; yet, with Venetian 
practicalness of mind, solidified from the rich clusters of ligbt 
leafage wliich were their ancient form. You must find tinio 
for a little practical cutting of capitals yourself, before you 
will discern the beauty of these. There is nothing Hko a 
Uttle work with the fingers for teaching the eyes. 

As you go home to lunch, therefore, buy a poimd of Gruyere 
cheese, or of any other equally tough and bad, with as few 
holes in it as may be. And out of this pound of cheese, at 
lunch, cut a soUd cube as neatly as you can. 

Now all treatment of capitals depends primarily on the way 
in which a cube of stone, like this of cheese, is left by the 
carver square at the top, to carry the wall, and cut round at 
the bottom to fit its circular pillar. Proceed therefore to cut 
your cube so that it may fit a round pillar of cheese at the 
bottom, such as is extracted, for tasting, by magnanimous 
cheesemongers, for customers worth their while. Your first 
natural proceeding will of course be to cut off four comers ; 
so making an octagon at the bottom, which is a good part of 
the way to a circle. Now if you cut off those comers with 
rather a long, sweeping cut, as if you were cutting a pencil, 
you will see that already you have got very near the shape of 
the Piazzetta capitals. But you will come still nearer, if you 
make each of these simple comer-cuts into two narrower 
ones, thus bringing the lower portion of your bit of cheese 
into a twelve-sided figure. And you will see that each of 
these double-cut angles now has taken more or less the shape 
of a leaf, with its central rib at the angle. And if, further, 
with such sculpturesque and graphic talent as may be in you, 
you scratch out the real shape of a leaf at the edge of the 
cuts and run furrows from its outer lobes to the middle,— 
behold, you have your Piazzetta capital All but have it, I 
should say ; only tiiis ' all but ' is nearly all the good of it, 
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which cornea cf the exceeding fineness with which the simple 
cuiTes are drawn, and reconciled. 

Nevertheless, you will have learned, tf sagacious in such 
matters, by this quarter of an hour's e«rmig, bo much of 
architect u lilt art ns will enable you to discern, and to enjoy 
the treatment of, all the twelfth and thirteenth century capi- 
tals in Venice, which, witliout exception, when of native cut- 
ting, ai-e concave bells like this, with either a springing leaf, 
or a bending boss of stone which would become a leaf if it 
were furrowed, at the angles. But the fourteenth century 
brings a chunge. 

Before 1 tell you what took place in the fourteenth ceiiiuiy, 
you must cut yourself another cube of (Jruyrre cheese. You 
see that in the one you have made a capitiil of already, a good 
weight of cheese out of the cube has been cut away in taper- 
ing <lo(vn those long-leaf corners. Suppose you tiy now to 
make a capital of it without cutting away so much cheese. If 
you begin half way down the side, with a shorter but more 
curved cut, you may reduce the base to the same fonn, and — 
supposing you are working in marble instead of cheese — you 
have not only mucii leas trouble, but yon keep a much more 
soUd block of stone to bear 8Ui>erincuiubent weight. 

Now you may go back to the Piazzetta, aud, thence pro- 
ceeding, so as to get well in frout of the Diical Palace, look 
first to the Greek shaft capitals, and then to those of the 
Ducal Palace upper arcade. You will recognize, especially in 
those nearest the Poute della Paglia (at least, if you have an 
eye in your head), the shape of your second block of Gniyire, 
— decorated, it is true, in manifold ways, but essentially 
shaped like your most cheaply cut block of cheese. Modem 
architects, in imitating these capitals, can reach as for as — 
imitating your Gruyi-re. Not being able to decorate the 
block when they have got it, they declare that decoration is 
" B superficial merit." 

Yes, — very superficial. Eyelashes and eyebrows— lips and 
nostrils— chin-dimples and curling hair, ai-e all very superficial 
things, wherewith Heaven decflmtes the human skull ; making 
the maid's face of it, or the knight's. Nevertheless, what 1 
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want you to notice now, is but the form of the block of Istriaa 
stone, usually with a spiral, more or less elaborate, on each of 
its projecting angles. For there is infinitude of history in 
that solid angle, prevailing over the light Greek leaf. That is 
related to our humps and clumps at Durham and Winchester. 
Here is, indeed, Norman temper, prevailing over Byzantine ; 
and it means, — the outcome of that quarrel of Michael with 
the Greek Emperor. It means — western for eastern life, in 
the mind of Venice. It means her fellowship with the west- 
em chivaliy ; her triumph in the Crusades, — triumph over 
her own foster nurse, Byzantium. 

Which significances of it, and many others with them, if 
we would follow, we must leave our stone-cutting for a little 
while, and map out the chart of Venetian history from its be- 
ginning into such masses as we may remember without con- 
fusion. 

But, since this will take time, and we cannot quite tell how 
long it may be before we get back to the twelfth century 
again, and to our Piazzetta shafts, let me complete what I can 
tell you of these at once. 

In the first place, the Lion of St Mark is a splendid piece 
of eleventh or twelfth century bronze. I know that by the 
style of him ; but have never found out where he came from.' 
I may now chance on it, however, at any moment in other quests. 
Eleventh or twelfth century, the Lion — fifteenth, or later, his 
wings ; very delicate in feather-workmanship, but with little 
lift or strike in them ; decorative mainly. Without doubt his 
first wings were thin sheets of beaten bronze, shred into plu- 
mage ; far wider in their sweep than these.* 

* "He" — the actual piece of forged metal, I mean. (See Appendix 
II. for account of its recent botchings.) Your modern Engli:}h explain- 
ers of Lim have never heard, I observe, of any such person as an 
* Evangelist,' or of any Christian symbol of such a being ! See page 4:3 
of Mr. Adams' * Venice Past and Present ' (Edinburach and New York, 

* 1 am a little proud of this guess, for before correcting this sentence 
in tjpe, I found the sharp old wings represented faithfully in the wood 
cut of Venice in 1480, in the Correr Museum. Durer, in 1500, draws 
the present wings ; so that we get their date fixed within twenty years. 
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The statue of St. TbeoJore, whatever ita age, is wholly 
without meiit. I cun't make it out myself, nor flad record of 
it: in ft stonemason's ynrd, I should have passed it as modem. 
But this merit of the statue is here of little consequence, — 
the power of it beiug wholly in its meaning. 

SI. Theodore represents the power of the Spiiit of God in 
all noble and useful nnimal life, conquering what is venomous, 
useless, or in decay : he differs from St. George in contending 
with material evil, instead of with sinful passion : the croco- 
dile on which he stands is the Dmgon of Egypt ; slime-be- 
gotten of old, worehippeil iu its malignant jxiwer, for a God, 
St Theodore's martyrdom was for breaking such idols ; and 
with beautiful instinct Venice took him in her earhest days 
for her protector and standard-bearer, representing the heav- 
enly life of Christ in men, prevailing over chaos and the deep. 

With far more than instinct, — with solemn recognition, and 
prayerf\il vow, she took lam in the pride of her chivalry, in 
mid-thirteenth century, for the master of that chivalry in their 
gentleness of home ministries. The ' Mariegola ' (Mother- 
Law) of the school of .St. Theodore, by kind fate yet preserved 
to us, contains the legend they believed, in its completeness, 
and their vow of serrice and companionship in all its terms. 

Either of which, if you care to understand, — several other 
mattei-s and writings must be understood first ; anil, among 
others, a pretty piece of our own much boasted, — how httle 
obeyed, ^Mother-Law, sung still by statute in our churches 
at least once in the mouth ; the eighty-sisth Psalm. " Her 
foundations are in the holy Mountains." I hope you can go 
on with it by heart, or at least have your Bible in your port- 
manteau. In the remote possibihty that yon may have thought 
its carriage unnecessarily expensive, here is the Latin psalm, 
with ita modern Italian-Catholic ' translation ; watery enough, 
this last, but a clear and wholesome, though little vapid, dilu- 
tion and diffusion of iU text,^making much inteUigible to 

' From the ' Uffizio AtWtt B. T. MariEt, Italinno e Latina, per tutti i 
tampl dell' BDDO, del Pidre 0. Croleel,' a well printed ftnd most service- 
h\i\f little duodecimn voluluc, for any ont; iviahiug to know aomewhit 
ui Hiim&u CittLalie uffictis. i'uljllshed iu Milau aud Vttuioa. 
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\hi' VnAcHiixni reader, which his 'private judgment ' might 

occiiHioiuillv hiive l^oeii at fault in. 



Fiindaincnta cius in inon- 



Oerasalemme i- fabbricaU sopn 



tibiis s:inctis : dili^rit Doiiiinus * »«"^^ *"/*"** * 'f^*<* "^ pr^mi- pia 

1 (•• • X 1 cura. f r aina piii che tutti irli altri 

portas Sioii Hiipor oiiinia tal>er- t- |i ».i*«r iu»w kh -iiri 



iiacnla lacol). 



luoirhi che dal gao popolo sodo 
abitati. 



Ciloi'ioHri dirta Hunt de te, Quante co3^^ tiitte piene di Icide 
<'ivit.'i.s Dei. Bono ntate dette di voi, citta di 

Dio! 

M«'!nor i>rn Uahah ot IJaby- ^'on la«c*»r6 neir oblirione nc 1' 
lonis. sciciitiuni inv. * ' Egitto n.. Babilonia, dacch- que* 

]>4)]>oli mi avraimo riconoeciuto per 
' Ion) Dio. 
Kvi'v. ali(;ui;;cnji', ft Tyrus, Quanti popoli stranieri, Tiri, Eti- 
(•t])ui)ulus .i:thi(>])uni liifue- '»l»i, **i»o a quel pnnto miei nemici 

t u- vt;rraniio a prestarmi i loro omacnri 

runt line. , ' -* 

NunKpiid Sion dicu'i : Homo Otrnuno dird allora: Vedete come 
<t homo iiJitus est in ca, et ipso 4'>»*«ta cittii »\ 6 popolata! 1' Altissi- 

fundavit (?ain AltisHinmsV , ''''' ^' ^'"^ f""^"^* *^ ''"^^*^ metterla 

ill fion.'. 

I 

Doniinus narrabit in scri])- , Kgli p«'rci6 T unico che conosca 
turispopulonnnetiirindiaun:,'^ num.To dt-l popolo e de' graudi 

1 • r L ' <'lit' in* sono trli abitanti. 

horum u\n fuerunt in ea. ^ 

I 

Sicut iM'Uintiuin omnium : Xon vi e vera felicity, se non per 
habitatio est in io. I <^^>l^'»"o cho vi haune V abitazione. 



lieadinjj^ th(Mi the psahn in these words, you have it as the 
Western ( -hristians Han<^ it ever since 8t. Jerome wrote it into 
sucli interjiretation for tliem ; and you must try to/eel it as 
these Western Christians of Venice felt it, ba^ing now their 
own street in the holy city, and their covenant with the Prior 
of [Mount Syon, and of the Tc^mple of the Lord : they them- 
Helves liavin«^ struck dowTi Tvre with their own swords, taken 
to themselves her power, and now readiu^^ as of themselves, 
the enconipiussing benediction of the proj^hecy for all Gentile 
Nations, **Ecce alienigenee — et Tjtus." A notable piece of 
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Scripture for them, to be dwelt on^ in every word of it, with 
all humility of faith. 

What then U the meaning of the two verses just preceding 
these? — 

" Glorious things are spoken of thee, thou City of God. I 
will make mention of Eahab and Babylon, with them that 
know me." 

If you like to see a curious mistake at least of one Protes- 
tant s * private judgment * of this verse, you must look at my 
reference to it in Fors Clavigera of April, 1876, p. 110, with 
its correction by Mi\ Gordon, in Fors for June, 1876, pp. 178- 
203, all containing variously useful notes on these verses ; of 
which the gist is, however, that the ' Rahab ' of the Latin text 
is the Egyptian ' Dragon,* the crocodile, signifying in myth, 
which has now been three thousand years continuous in human 
mind, the total power of the crocodile-god of Egypt, couchant 
on his slime, bom of it, mistakable for it, — his gray length of 
xmintelligible scales, fissured and wrinkled like dry clay, itself 
but, as it were, a shelf or shoal of coagulated, malignant earth. 
He and his company, the deities bom of the earth — beast 
headed, — with only animal cries for voices : — 

*' Omnigenumque Dedm monstra, et latrator Anubis 
Contra Neptunum et Venerem, coutraque Minervam." 

This is St. Theodore's Dragon-enemy — Egypt, and her captiv- 
ity; bondage of the earth, literally to the Israehte, in making 
bricks of it, the first condition of form for the God : in stern- 
er than mere literal truth, the captivity of the spirit of man, 
whether to earth or to its creatures. 

And St Theodore's victory is making the earth his pedestal, 
instead of his adversary; he is the power of gentle and rational 
life, reigning over the wild creatures and senseless forces of 
the world. The Latrator Anubis — most senseless and cruel 
of the guardians of hell — becoming, by human mercy, the 
faithfullest of creature-friends to man. 

Do you think all this work useless in your Venetian guide? 
There is not a picture, — not a legend, — scarcely a column or 
an ornament, in the art of Venice or of Italy, which, by this 
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piece of work, well done, will not become more precious to 
you. Have you ever, for instance, noticed how the baying of 
Cerberus is stopped, in the sixth canto of Dante, — 

" II duca mio 
Prese la terra; et con piene le pugne 
La gitto dentro alle bramose canne.'* 

(To the three, therefore plural.) It is one of the innumerable 
subtleties which mark Dante s perfect knowledge — inconceiv- 
able except as a form of inspiration — of the inner meaning of 
every myth, whether of classic or Christian theology, known 
in his day. 

Of the relation of the dog, horse, and eagle to the chivalry 
of Europe, you will find, if you care to read, more noted, in 
relation to part of the legend. of St. Theodore, in the Fors of 
March, this year ; the rest of his legend, with what is notablest 
in his * ^lariegola,' I wdll tell you when we come to examine 
Carj^accio's canonized birds and beasts ; of which, to refresh 
you after this piece of hard ecclesiastical reading (for I can*t 
tell you about the bases of the pillars to-day. We must get 
into another humor to see these), you may see within five 
minutes' walk, three together, in the Httle chapel of Si George 
of the Schiavoui : St. George's * PorphjTio,' the bird of chas- 
tity, with the bent spray of sacred vervain in its beak, at the 
foot of the steps on which St George is baptizing the prin- 
cess ; St. Jerome s lion, being introduced to the monastery 
(with resultant effect on the minds of the brethren) ; and St 
Jerome's dog, watching his master translating the Bible, with 
highest complacency of approval. 

And of St Theodore himself you may be glad to know that 
he was a very historical and substantial saint as late as the 
fifteenth century, for in the inventory of the goods and chat- 
tels of his scuola, made by order of its master (Gastoldo), and 
the companions, in the year 1450, the first article is the body 
of St Theodore, with the bed it lies on, covered by a coverlid 
of "pano di grano di seta, brocado de oro fino." So late as 
the middle of the fifteenth century (certified by the inventario 
fatto a di XXX. de Novembrio MCCCCL. per. Sr nanni di 
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piero de la col5na, Gastoldo, e suoi campagni, de tutte reli- 
quie e amesi e beni, se trova in questa hora preseute in la 
nostra scuola), here lay this treasure, dear to the commei*eial 
heart of Venice. 

Oh, good reader, who hast ceased to count the Dead bones 
of men for thy treasure, hast thou then thy Dead laid up in 
the hands of the Living Ood ? 



CHAPTER m. 

ST. JAMES OF THE DEEP STBEAIL 

Twice one is two, and twice two is four ; but twice one is 
not three, and twice two is not six, whatever Shylock may 
wish, or say, in the matter. In wholesome memory of which 
arithmetical, and (probably) eternal, fact, and in loyal defi- 
ance of Shylock and his knife, I write down for you these fig* 
ures, large and plain : 

1. 2. 4. 

Also in this swiftly progressive ratio, the figures may ex- 
press what modem philosophy considers the rate of progress 
of Venice, from her days of religion, and golden ducats, to her 
days of infidelity, and paper note& 

Read them backwards, then, sublime modem philosopher ; 
and they vdll give you the date of the birth of that foolish 
Venice of old time, on her narrow island. 

4. 2. L 

In that year, and on the very day — (little foolish Venice 
used to say, when she was a very child), — in which, once 
upon a time, the world was made ; and, once upon another 
time — the Ave Maria first said, — the first stone of Venice was 
laid on the sea sand, in the name of St. James the fisher. 

I think you had better go and see with your own eyes, — 
tread with your own foot, — the spot of her nativity : so much 
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of a spring day as the task will take, cannot often be more 
profitably spent, nor more affectionately towards Gk>d and 
man, if indeed you love either of them. 

So, from the Grand Hotel, — or the Swiss Pension — or the 
duplicate Danieli with the drawbridge, — or wherever else 
among the palaces of resuscitated Venice you abide, congrat- 
ulatory modern ambassador to the Venetian Senate, — please, 
to-day, walk through the Merceria, and through the Square 
of St. Bartholomew, where is the little octagon turret-chapel 
in the centre, for sale of news : and cross the Rialto — not in 
the middle of it, but on the right hand side, crossing from St. 
Mark's. You will probably find it very dirty, — it may be, in- 
decently dirty, — that is modem progress, and Mr. Buckle's 
civilization ; rejoice in it with a thankful heart, and stay in it 
placidly, after crossing the height of the bridge, when you 
come down just on a level vdih the capitals of the first story 
of the black and white, all but ruined. Palace of the Camer- 
lenghi ; Treasurers of Venice, built for them when she began 
to feel anxious about her accounts. " Black and white," I call 
it, because the dark lichens of age are yet on its marble — or, 
at least, were, in the winter of '7G-'77 ; it may be, even before 
these pages get printed, it will be scraped and regilt — or 
pulled down, to make a railroad station at the Kialto. 

Here standing, if with good eyes, or a good opera glass, 
you look back, up to the highest story of the blank and ugly 
building on the side of the canal you have just crossed from, 
— you will see between two of its higher windows, the re- 
mains of a fresco of a female figure. It is, so far as I know, 
the last vestige of the noble fresco painting of Venice on her 
outside walls ; — Giorgione's, — no less, — when Titian and he 
were house- painters, — the Sea-Queen so ranking them, for 
her pomp, in her proud days. Of this, and of the black and 
white palace, we will talk another day. I only asked you to 
look at the fresco just now, because therein is seen the end of 
my Venice, — the Venice I have to tell you of. Yours, of the 
Grand Hotels and the Peninsular steamers, you may write the 
history of, for yourself. 

Therein, — as it fades away — ends the Venice of St Mark's 
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Best But where bIib was bom, you may now go quite down 
the steps to see. Down, and through ftmoiig the fruit-stalls 
into the httle square on the right ; theu turning back, the 
low portico is in fi-ont of jou — not of the ancient church in- 
deed, but of a fifteenth century one — Tariously translated, in 
succeeding times, into such small picturesqueness of stage 
effect as it yet poasesaea ; escaping, by God's grace, however, 
the fire which tlestroyeil all the other buildings of ancient 
Venice, round her Eialto square, in 1513.' 

Some hundred or hundred and fifty years before tliat, 
Venice had begun to suspect the bodies of saints to be a poor 
property ; canion, in fact,' — and not even exchangeable car- 
rion. Living flesh might be bought instead, — perhaps of 
prettier aspect So, aa I said, for a hundred years or so, she 
had brought home no relics, — but set her mind on tratle- 
profita, and other practical matters ; tending to the achieve- 
ment of wealth, and Jta comforts, and dignities. Tlie curi- 
ous result being, that at that particular moment, when the 
fire devoured her merchants' square, centre of the then mer- 
cantile world — she happened to have no money in her pocket 
to build it again with ! 

Nor were any of her old methods of business again to be 
resorted to. Her soldiers wei-e now foreign mercenaries, and 
had to be paid before they would fight ; and prayers, she had 
found out long before our English wiseacre apothecaries' ap- 
preutices, were of no use to get cither money, or new houaeii 
with, at a pinch like this. And there was really nothing for 
it but doing the thing cheap, ^since it had to be done. Fra 
Giocondo of Verona offered her a fair design ; but t!ie city 
could not afford it. Had to take Scarpagnino's make-shift 
iustead ; and with his help, and Sansovino's, between 1520 
and 1550, she just managed to botch up — what you see sur- 
round the square, of architectural stateHnesa for her mercan- 
tile home. Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the main 



' Hhq; chronicles spekk ot It m burned i but the «utbori(ative ituorip- 
tlon of 1601 speaks of it u ' oonaumed tiy ajje,' knd is Uierefore ooncltt- 
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cause of these sorrowful circumstances of hers,— observe sa- 
gacious historians. 

At all events, I have no doubt the walls were painted red, 
with some medallions, or other cheap decoration, under the 
cornices, enough to make tlie little square look comfortable. 
Whitewashed and squalid now — it may be left, for this time, 
without more note of it, as we turn to the little church.* 

Your Murray tells you it was built " in its present form " 
in 1194, and " rebuilt in 1531, but precisely in the old form," 
and that it " has a fine brick campanile." The fine brick cam- 
panile, visible, if you look behind you, on the other side of the 
street, belongs to the church of St John Elemosinario. And 
the statement that the church was *' rebuilt in precisely the 
old form " must also be received with allowances. For the 
" campanile " here, is in the most orthodox English Jacobite 
style of the seventeenth century, the portico is Venetian fif- 
teenth, the walls are in no style at all, and the little Ma- 
donna inserted in the middle of them is an exquisitely fin- 
ished piece of the finest work of 1320 to 1350. 

And, alas, the church is not only quite other in form, but 
even other in placcy than it was in the fifth century, having 
been moved like a bale of goods, and with apparently as little 
difficulty as scruple, in 1322, on a report of the Salt Commis- 
sioners about the crowding of shops round it. And, in sum, 
of particulars of authentically certified vicissitudes, the little 
church has gone through these following — how many more 
than these, one cannot say — but these at least (see Appendix 
IIL): 

L Founded traditionally in 421 (serious doubts whether on 
Friday or Saturday, involving others about the year itself.) 
The tradition is all we need care for. 

IL Rebuilt, and adorned with Greek mosaic work by the 
Doge Domenico Selvo, in 1078 ; tlie Doge having married a 
Greek wife, and liking pretty things. Of this husband and 
wife you shall hear more, anon. 

' Do not, if you will trust me, at this time let your guide take you to 
look at the Gobbo di Rialto, or otherwise interfere with your immediate 
business. 
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HL Retoui;he<l, atii] iniide briglit again, getting also its due 
share of the spoil of Bvzantiuni sent home by Henry Dan- 
dolo, 1174. 

IV. Dressed up again, and moved out of the buyers' and 
sellers' way, in 1322. 

V. ' Instaurated ' into a more splendid church (dicto templo 
in splendidiorem ecciesiam instauriito) by the elected pleba- 
nus, Natalis Regia, desirous of having the cburcb devoted to 
his honor instead of St. James's, 1531. 

VL Lifted up (and moat likely therefore first much pulled 
down), to keep the water from coining into it, in 1601, wheu 
the double arched campanile was built, and the thing finally 
patched together in the pi-esent form. Doubtless, soon, by 
farther ' progi-esso ' to become a jirovittion, or, perhaps, a pe- 
troleum- store, Venice having uo more need of temples ; and 
being, as far as I can observe, a.<4hnmed of having so many, 
overshadowing her buyers and sellei-s. Better rend the veils 
in twain forever, if convenient storesbops may be formed iu- 

These, then, being authentic epochs of change, you may 
decipher at ease the writing of each of them, — what is left of 
it. The campanile with the ugly head in the centre of it is 
your final Art result, 1601. The portico in front of you is 
Natalis Itegia's ' iustauration ' of the cburcb as it stood after 
1322, retaining the wooden simplicities of bracket above the 
pillars of the early loggia ; the Madonna, as I said, is a piece 
of the 1320 to 1350 work ; and of earher is no vestige here. 
But if you will walk twenty steps roimd the church, at the 
bock of it, on the low gable, you will see an inscription in 
firmly graven long Roman letters, imder a cross, similarly in- 
scribed. 

T^aC is a vestige of the eleventli century church ; nay, more 
than vestige, the Voice of it — Sibylline, — left when its body 
liad died. 

Wliich I will ask you to hear, in a little while. But first 
j'ou shall see also a few of the true stones of the older Temple. 
Ent«r it now ; and reverently ; for though at first, amidst 
wretched whitewash and stucco, you will scai'cely see the ti-ue 
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marble, those six pillars and their capitals are jet actual rem- 
Bauts and material marble of the venerable church ; probably 
once extending into more arches in the nave ; but this tran- 
sept ceiUng of wagon vault, with the pillars that carry it, is 
true remnant of a mediaeval church, and, in all likelihood, 
true image of the earliest of all — of the first standard of Yen- 
ice, planted, under which to abide ; the Cross, engraven on 
the sands thus in rehef, with two little pieces of Roman vault- 
ing, set cross wise ; — yoxxv modem engineers will soon make 
as large, in portable brickwork, for London drains, admirable, 
worshipful, for the salvation of London mankind : — here art- 
lessly rounded, and with small cupola above the crossing. 

Thus she set her sign upon the shore ; some knot of gelat- 
inous seaweed there checking the current of the 'Deep 
Stream,' which sweeps round, as you see, in that sigma of 
canal, as the Wharfe round the shingly bank of Bolton Abbey, 
— a notablest Crook of Lime, this ; and Castrum, here, on 
sands that will abide. 

It is strange how seldom rivers have been named from their 
deptL Mostly they take at once some dear, companionable 
name, and become gods, or at least living creatures, to their 
refreshed people ; if not thus Pagan-named, they are noted 
by their color, or their purity, — White River, Black River, 
lUo Verde, Aqua Dolce, Fiume di Latte ; but scarcely ever, 
* Deep River.* 

And this Venetian slow-pacing water, not so much as a 
river, or any thing hke one ; but a rivulet, * fiumicello,' only, 
rising in those low mounds of volcanic hill to the west. 
" * Rialto,' * Rialtum,' * Prealtum ' " (another idea getting con- 
fused with the first), '^dal fiumicello di egual nome che, 
scendendo dei colli Euganei gettavasi nel Breuta, con esso 
scorrendo lungo quelle isole dette appunto Realtine." * The 
serpentine depth, consistent always among consistent shallow, 
being here vital ; and the conception of it partly mingled with 
that of the power of the open sea — the infinite * Altum ; ' 
sought by the sacred water, as in the dream of Eneas, " lacu 

* Bomanin. 
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fluviaa se condidit alto." Hence the united word takes, in 
declining Latin, the shorter form, Rialfum, — properlj, in the 
scholarship of the State-documents, 'RivoftUt's.' So also, 
tliroughout Venice, the Latin Rivus softens into Rio ; the 
Latin Ripa into Riva, in the time when you haiJ the running 
water — not 'canals,' but ninning brooks of sea, — ' lymph a 
fugfts,' — trembling in eddies, between, not quays, but banks 
of pasture land ; soft ' campi,' of whirh, in St. Margaret's 
field, I have but this autumn seen the last worn vestige trodden 
away ; and yesterday, Feb. 26th, in the morning, a bttle tree 
that was pleasant to me taken up fi-ora before the door, be- 
cause it had heaved the pavement an inch or two out ol 
square ; also beside the Academy, a little overhanging moment- 
ary shade of boughs hewn away, ' to make the street " bello," ' 
s.iid the use-bearer. ' Wliat," I asked, ' will it be prettier in 
summer without its trees?' 'Non s'e hello il verde,' he an- 
swered.' True oi-acle, though he knew not what he said; 
voice of the modem Church of Venice ranking herself under 
the black stamlanl of the pit, 

I said you should hear the oracle of her ancient Church in 
a little while ; but you must know why, and to whom it was 
spoken, first,— and we must leave the Rialto for to-day. Look, 
as you recross its bridge, westward, along the broad-flowing 
stream ; and come here also, this eveniog, if the day sets calm, 
for then the waves of it from the Rialto island to the Cd Foa- 
cari. glow like an Eastern tapestry in soft-flowing crimson, 
fretted with gold ; and beside them, amidHt the tumult of 

' 1 observe llie good jieople o/ Ediuburgh h»»B the same taele ; and 
tejoioe proudly at having gat an asphalt esplanade at the end of Prince i 
Street. iubUiuI of oabbugB-HellBrs. Alas! ni; Scottish friends; all that 
Pri lice's HtreHt otyourti has not so mucli beaitl; in it as a single rabbaga- 
ctalk, itjnu had eyes in yonr hvads, ^rather the extreme reverse of 
beauty : and there is not one of the lassies who now stagger up and 
down the burning marie in Jiigh-heeled boots and French bonnets, who 
wonld not look a thousand-fold prettier, and Feel, there's no counting 
how much nobler, bare-headed but for the snood, and bare-foot on old- 
lashioni-d grass by the Mor' loch side, bringing home from market, 
baeket ou arm, pease lor papa'a dinner, and a bouch of eba 
baby- ^~~ 
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squalid ruin, remember the words that are the ' burden of 
Venice,' as of Tyre :— 

" Be still, ye inhabitanta of tlie Isle. Thou whom the mer- 
chacta of Zidon, tliat pass over the sen, have replenished. By 
great waters, the seed of Sihor, the harvest of the river, is her 
revenue ; and she is a mart of nations." 



CHAPTER IV. 

ST. THEODOUE ': 



The history of Venice divides itself, with more sharpness 
than any other I have read, into periods of distinct tendency 
and character ; marked, in their transition, by phenomena no 
leas definite than thoM of the putting forth the leaves, or 
setting of the fruit, in a plant ; — and as definitely connected 
by one vitally progi'esBive organization, of which the energy 
must be studied in its constancy, while its results are classed 
in grouped system. 

If we rightly trace the order, and estimate the duration, of 
such periods, we understand the life, whether of an oi^ianised 
being or a state. But not to know the time when the seed ia 
ripe, or the soul mature, is to misunderstand the total creal- 

In the liiatory of great multitudes, these changes of their 
spirit, and regeuerations (for they are notiiing less) of their 
physical power, take place through so subtle gradations of 
declining and dawning thought, that the effort to distinguish 
them seems arbitrary, like separating the belts of a rainbow's 
color by firmly drawn lines. But, at Venice, the lines ai-e 
drawn for ua by her own hand ; and the changes in her tem- 
per are indicated by parallel modifications of her policy and 
constitution, to which historians have always attributed, as to 
efficient causes, the uatioutd fortunes of which they are only 
the signs and limitation. 

Ill this history, the reader will find little jmpoi-tance at- 
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tacfaed to these exterunl plienomena of pulitical constitution ; 
except aa labels, or, it may be, securiug seiils, of tlie state of 
the nation's heart. Thej ore merely' shapes of amphora, art- 
ful Bud decorative indeed ; tempting to criticism or copy of 
their form, usefully recordant of different ages of the wine, 
and having occasionally, by the porousness or perfectneea of 
their clay, effect also od its quality. But ii is the grape-juice 
itself, and the changes iu it, uot lu the forms of flask, that we 
Lave ill reality to study. 

Fortunately also, the dates of the great changes are easily 
renieml>ered ; they fall with felicitous jirecision at the begin- 
ning of centuries, and divide the story of the city, as the 
pillars of her Byzantine courts, the walls of it, with symmetric 
stability. 

She shall also tell you, as I promised, her own story, in her 
own handwriting, all through. Not a word shall / have to 
say in the matter ; or aught to do, except to deepen the letters 
for you when they are indistinct, and sometimes to hold a 
blank space of her chart of lite to the fire of your heart for a 
little while, until worda, written secretly upon it. ai-e seen ; — 
i^ at least, there is fire enough in your owu heart to heat 
them. 

And fii-st, therefore, I must try what power of reading you 
have, when the letters are quite clear. We will take to-day, 
so please you, the same walk we did yesterday ; but looking 
at other things, and reading a wider lesson. 

Ab early as you can (in fact, to get the good of this walk, 
you must be up with the sun), any bright morning, when the 
streets are quiet, come with me to the front of St. Mark's, to 
begin our lesson there. 

You see that between the arches of its vaults, there are six 
oblong panels of bas-relief. 

Two of these are the earliest pieces of real Venetian work I 
know of, to show you ; but before beginning with them, you 
jnuat see a piece done by lier Greek masters. 

Go round therefore to the side farthest from the sea, where, 
in the first broad arch, you will see a panel of like shape, 
set horizontally ; the sculpture of which repress' 
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sheep, six on one side, six on the other, of a throne : on which 
throne is set a cross ; and on the top of the cross a circle ; 
and in the circle, a little caprioling creature. 

And outside of all, are two palm trees, one on each side ; 
and under each palm tree, two baskets of dates ; and over the 
twelve sheep, is written in deUcate Greek letters, " The holy 
Apostles ;" and over the little caprioling creature, ** The Lamb." 

Take your glass and study the carving of this bas-relief in- 
tently. It is full of sweet care, subtlety, tenderness of touch, 
and mind ; and fine cadence and change of line in the little 
bowing heads and bending leaves. Decorative in the ex- 
treme ; a kind of stone-stitching, or sampler-work, done with 
the innocence of a girPs heart, and in a like unlearned ful- 
nes& Here is a Christian man, bringing order and loveli- 
ness into the mere furrows of stone. Not by any means as 
learned as a butcher, in the joints of lambs ; nor as a grocer, 
in baskets of dates ; nor as a gardener, in endogenous plants ; 
but an artist to the heart*s core ; and no less true a lover of 
Christ and His word. Helpless, with his childish art, to carve 
Christ, he carves a cross, and caprioling little thing in a ring 
at the top of it. You may try — you — to carve Christ, if you 
can. Helpless to conceive the Twelve Apostles, these never- 
theless are sacred letters for the bearers of the Gk>spel of 
Peace. 

Of such men Venice learned to touch the stone ; — to be- 
come a Lapieida, and f urrower of the marble as well as the sea. 

Now let us go back to that panel on the left side of the 
central arch in front.* 

This, you see, is no more a symbolical sculpture, but quite 

' Generally note, when I sajr * right ' or * left ' side of a church or 
chapel, I mean, either as you enter, or as you look to the altar. It is 
not safe to say ^ north and south,' for Italian churches stand all round 
the compass ; and besides, the phrase would be false of lateral chapels. 
Transepts are awkward, because often they have an altar instead of an 
entrance at their ends ; it will be least confusing to treat them always 
as large lateral chapels, and place them in the series of such chapels as 
the sides of the nave, calling the sides right and left as you look either 
from the nave into the chapels, or from the nave's centre to the rose 
window, or other termination of transept 
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distinctly pictorial, autl liiboriously anient to express, tiiougli 
in Tery low relief, a curly-baired personage, handsome, anil 
Bometbing like George the Fourth, dressed in richest Roman 
armor, and sitting in an absurd manner, more or less tailor- 
fashion, if not cross-ltgged himself, at least on a conspicu- 
ously cross-leggetl piece of splendid furniture ; which, after 
<lccipheriug the Chinese, or engineeru isometrical, perspective 
of it, you may perceive to be only a gorgeous pic-niu or draw- 
ing-stool, apparently of portable character, such as are bought 
iinore for luxury than labor, — for the real working apparatus 
is your tripod) at Messrs. Newman's, or Wiusor and Newton's. 

Apparently portable, I say ; by no means intended as such 
by the sculptor. Intended for a most permanent and mag- 
uilicent throne of state ; nothing less than a derived form of 
that Greek Thronos, in which you have seen set the cross of 
the Lamb. Yes ; and of the Tyriau and Judtean Thronoa — 
Solomon's, which it frightened the queen of Sheba to see him 
sitting on. Yes ; and of the Egyptian throne of eternal gran- 
ite, on which colossal Memnon sits, melodious to morning 
light, — son of Aurora. Yes ; and of the throne of Isis-Ma- 
donna, and, mightier yet than she, as we return towards the 
nativity of queens and kings. We must keep at present to 
our own poor little modern, practical saint — sitting on his 
portable throne (as at the side of the opera when extra people 
are let in who shouldn't be) ; only seven hundred years old. 
To this croBsed-legged apparatus the Egyptian throne bad 
dwindled down ; it looks even as it the saint who sits on it 
might begin to think about getting up some day or other. 

All the more when you know who be is. Can you read the 
lett«rs of his name, written beside bim ? — 

SCS GEOROrVS 

— Mr. Emerson's purveyor of bacon, no less I ' And he does 
look like getting up, when you observe him farther. Un- 
abeatbing bis swonl, is not he ? 

' Sep Fnrs Clftvigera of February, 1873, cont&ining the legends of St. 
George. This, nith the other numbera ot Fors referred M (□ the text 
of ■ SI. Mark's Reel,' may lit buugiit at Veiiife, together with it. 
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No ; aheathing it. That was the diflicult thing he had first 
to do, as you will find on reading the true legend of him, 
which thin sculptor thoroughly knew ; in whose conception o( 
the saint one perceives tlie date of eaid sculptor, no less than 
in the stiff work, so dimly yet perceptive of the ordiuarj- laws 
of the aspect of things. From the baa-rehefs of the Parthe- 
non — through sixteen hundred yeai-s of effort, and speech- 
making, and tightiug — human intelligeucG in the Axta has ar- 
rived, here in Venice, thus far. But having got so far, vre 
shall come to something fresh soon I We have become dis- 
tinctly representative again, you see ; desiring to show, not a 
mere symbol of a living man, but the man himself, as truly aa 
the poor stone-cutter can carve him. All bonds of tyrannous 
tradition broken ; — the legend kept, in foith yet ; but the 
symbol become natural ; n real armed knight, the best he 
could form a notion of ; curly-haired and handsome ; and. his 
also the boost of Dogberry, every thing handsome about him. 
Thus far has Venice got iu her art schools of the early thir- 
teenth century. I can date this sculpture to that time, pretty 
closely ; earlier, it may be, — not later ; see afterwards the 
notes closing this chapter. 

And now, if you so please, we will walk under the clock- 
tower, and down the Merceria, as straight as we can go. 
There is a little crook to the right, bringing us opposite St. 
Juhan's church (which, please, don't atop to look at just now) : 
then, sharply, to the left again, and we come to the Ponte de' 
Baratteri. — "Itogue'a Bridge" — on which, as especially a 
grateful bridge to English business-feelings, let us reverently 
pause. It has been widened lately, you observe, — the use of 
such bridge being greatly increased in these times ; and in a 
convenient angle, out of passenger current {may you find such 
wayside withdrawal in true life), you may stop to look back at 
the house immediately above the bridge. 

In the wall of which you will see a horizontal 2'anel of bas- 
rehef, with two shields on each side, bearing six fleur-de-lj-s. 
And this you need not^ I suppose, look for letters on, to tell 
you its subject. Here is St, George indeed ! — our own beloved 
old sign of the George and Dragon, all correct ; and, if you 
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know jour Seven championa, Sabra too, on the rock, thrilled 
witneBB of the fight. And see what ft dainty St George, too ! 
Here is no mere tailor's eDthrooemeut Eques, ipso melior 
BeUeropbonti, — how he sita ! — how he holds his lance ! — bow 
brightly youthful the ciisp hair under hia hgbt cup of helm, — 
how deftly curled the fringe of his hofse'H crest, — how vigorous 
in disciplined career of accustomed conquest, the two noble 
living creatures ! This is Venetian fifteenth century work of 
finest style. Outside -of -house work, of course : we compare 
at present outside work only, panel with panel : but here are 
three hundred years of art itrogresa written for jou, in two 
pages,— from early thirteenth to lute fifteenth century ; and 
in this little bas-rehef is all to be seen, that can be, of ele- 
mentary principle, in the very crest and pride of Venetian 
sculpture, — of which note these following iiointa. 

First, the aspirations of the front of St. Mark's have been 
entirely achieved, and though the figure is still symbolical, it 
is now a ejmbol consisting in tbe most litend realization pos- 
sible of natural facts. That is the way, if you care to see it, 
that a young knight rode, in 1480, or thereabouts. So, bis 
foot was set in stirrup, — so his body borne, — so trim and true 
and orderly every thing in his harness and bis life : and this 
rendered, observe, with the most conGummate precision of 
artistic touch. Look at the strap of the stirrup, — at tbe little 
delicatest line of the spur.^can you think tbey are stone ? 
don't they look like leather and steel ? His flying mantle,— 
is it not silk more than marble? That is ull in the beautiful 
doing of it ; precision first in exquisite sight of the tbiny 
itself, and understanding of the qualities and signs, whether 
of silk or steel ; and then, precision of touch, and cunning in 
use of material, which it had taken three hundred years to 
learn. Think what cunning there ia in getting such edge to 
the marble as will represent tbe spur line, or strap leather, 
with such solid under-support that, from 1480 till now, it 
stands rain and frost! And for knowledge of form, — look 
at tlie way tbe Uttle princess's foot comes out under the 
drapery as she shrinks back. Look ut it first from the left, to 
see how it ia foreshortened, flat on the rock ; then from the 
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right, to see the curve of dress up the limb : — ^think of the dif- 
ference between this and the feet of poor St G^rge Sartor of 
St Mark's, pointed down all their lengtL Finally, see how 
studious the whole thing is of beauty in every part, — how it 
expects you also to be studious. Trace the rich tresses of 
the princess's hair, wrought where the figure melts into 
shadow ; — the sharp edges of the dragon's mail, slipping over 
each other as he wrings neck and coils tail ; — nay, what dec- 
orative ordering and symmetry is even in the roughness of the 
ground and rock ! And lastly, see how the whole piece of 
work, to the simplest frame of it, must be by the sculptor's 
own hand : see how he breaks the line of his panel moulding 
with the princess's hair, with St George's helmet, with the 
rough ground itself at the base ; — the entire tablet varied to 
its utmost edge, delighted in and ennobled to its extreme 
limit of substance. 

Here, then, as I said, is the top of Venetian sculpture-art 
Was there no going beyond this, think you ? 

Assuredly, much beyond this the Venetian could have gone, 
had he gone straight forward. But at this point he became 
perverse, and there is one sign of evil in this piece, which you 
must carefully discern. 

In the two earlier sculptures, of the sheep, and the throned 
St George, the artist never meant to say that twelve sheep 
ever stood in two such rows, and were the twelve apostles ; 
nor that St G«orge ever sat in that manner in a splendid 
chair. But he entirely believed in the facts of the lives of 
the apostles and saints, symbolized by such figuring. 

But the fifteenth century sculptor does, partly, mean to as- 
sert that St. George did in that manner kill a dragon : does 
not clearly know whether he did or not ; does not care very 
much whether he did or not ;-thinks it will be very nice if, 
at any rate, people believed that he did ; — but is more bent, 
in the heart of him, on making a pretty bas-relief than on any 
thing else. 

Half way to infidelity, the fine gentleman is, with all his 
dainty chiselling. We will see, on those terms, what, in 
another century, this fine chiselling comes to. 
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So now walk on, down the Merceria ili San Salvador, Pres- 
entlj-, if it is momiiig, and the sky clear, you will see, at the 
end of the narrow little street, the brick apse of St. Saviour's, 
warm agninat the blue ; and, if you stand close to the right, a 
solemii piece of old Venetian wall and window on the oppo- 
site side of the calle, which you might pass under twenty 
times without seeing, if set on the study of shops only. Then 
you iniiet turn to the right ; perforce, — to the left agjun ; and 
tiow to the left, once more ; and you ai-e iu the little piazza of 
St, Salvador, with a building in front of you, now occupied 
as a furniture store, which you will please look at with atteu- 

It reminds you of many things at home, I suppose ? — has a 
respectable, old-fashioned, city-of-London look about it ; — 
something of Greenwich Hospital, of Temple Bar, of St. Paul's, 
of Charles the Second and the Constitution, and the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Bumble ? Truly English, in miuiy respects, 
this solidly rich front of Ionic pilloi's, with the four angels on 
the top, rapturously dh'ecting your attention, by the grace- 
fullest gesticulation, to the higher figure in the centre ! 

You have advanced another hundred and fifty yeai-s, and are 
in mid seventeenth centun-. Here is the ' Progresso ' of Ven- 
ice, exhibited to you, in consequence of her wealth, and gay 
life, and advance in anatomical and other sciences. 

Of which, note first, the dispky of her knowledge of angelio 
anatomy. Sahra, on the rock, just showed her foot beneath 
her robe, nnd that only because she was drawing back, fright- 
ened ; but, here, every angel has his petticoats cut up to his 
thighs ; he is not sufficiently sacred or sublime unless you see 
bis legs so high. 

Secondly, you see how expressive are their attitudes, — 
" What a wonderful personage is this we have got in the mid- 
dle of us ! " 

That is Baphaelestjue art of the finest. Raphael, by this 
time, hod taught the connoisseurs of Europe that whenever 
yoa admire anybody, you open your mouth and eyes wide ; 
when you wish to show him to somebody else yon point at 
him vigorously with one arm, and wave the somebody else 
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on with the other ; when von have nothing to do of that sort, 
you stand on one 1^ and hold up the other in a graceful line ; 
these are the methods of true dramatic expression. Your 
drapery, meanwhile, is to be arranged in " sublime maases^* 
and is not to be suggestive of any particular stuff! 

If you study the drapery of these four angels thoroughly, 
you can scarcely fail of knowing, henceforward, what a bad 
drapery is, to the end of tima Here is drapery supremely, 
exquisitely bad ; it is impossible, by any contrivance, to get 
it worse. Merely clumsy, ill-cut clothing, you may see any 
day ; but there is skill enough in this to make it exemplarily 
execrabla That flabby flutter, wrinkled swelling, and puffed 
pomp of infinite disorder ; — the only action of it, being blown 
up, and away ; the only cahn of it, collapse ; — the resolution of 
every miserable fold not to fall, if it can help it, into any nat- 
ural line, — the running of every lump of it into the next, aa 
dough sticks to dough — remaining, not less, evermore inca- 
pable of any harmony or following of each other's lead or way ; 
— and the total rejection of all notion of beauty or use in the 
stuff itself. It is stuff without thickness, without fineness, 
without warmth, without coolness, without lustre, without 
texture ; not silk, — not linen, — not woollen ; — something that 
wrings, and wrinkles, and gets between legs, — that is alL 
Worse drapery than this, you cannot see in mortal investiture. 

Nor worse want of drapery, neither — for the legs are as un- 
graceful as the robes that discover them ; and the breast of 
the central figure, whom all the angels admire, is packed 
tmder its corslet like a hamper of tomato apples. 

To this type the Venetians have now brought their symbol 
of divine life in man. For this is also — St Theodore ! And 
the respectable building below, in the Bumble style, is the 
last effort of his school of Venetian gentlemen to house them- 
selves respectably. "With Ionic capitals, bare-legged angels, 
and the Dragon, now square-headed and blunt-nosed, they 
thus contrive their last club-house, and prepare, for resusci- 
tated Italy, in continued * Progresso,' a stately furniture store. 
Here you may buy cruciform stools, indeed ! and patent oil- 
cloths, and other supports of your Venetian worshipful dig- 
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nity, to heart's content Here ia your God'a GiJt to the nine- 
teeoth century. ■' Depoeito mobili nazionali ed esteri ; 
quadri ; libri anticbi e modemi, ed oggetti diversi." 

Nevertheleaa, through idl this decline in power and idea, 
there is yet, let us note tiiially, some wreck of Christian in- 
tention, some feeble coloring of Christian faith. A saint is 
still held to be an admirable person ; he is practically still the 
patron of your fashionable club-houae, where you meet to 
offer him periodical prayer and nlmo. This architecture ia, 
seriously, the beat you can think of ; those angela are hand- 
sonie, according to your notions of personality ; their attitudes 
really are such im you suppose to be indicative of celestial 
rapture, — their features, of celestial disposition. 

We will aee what change another fifty years will bring 
about in these faded feelings of Venetian soul. 

Tlie little calle on your right, as yoti front St. Theodore, 
will bring you straight to the quay below the Rialto, where 
your gondola shall be waiting, to take you as far as the bridge 
over the Cnnnareggio under the Palazzo Labia. Stay your 
gondola before paasing under it, and look carefully at the 
sculptured ornaments of the arch, and then at the correspond- 
ent ones on the other side. 

In these you see the last manner of sculpture, executed by 
Venetian artists, according to the mind of Venice, for her 
own pride and pleasure. Much she baa done since, of art- 
work, to sell to strangers, executed as she thinks will please 
the stranger best. But of art produced for h'r own joy and 
in her own honor, tins is a cliosen example of the last ! 

\ot repreaentiiig saintly persons, you see ; nor angela in 

attitudes of admiration. Quite other peraonagea than angelic, 

ifith expreaaions of ony thing i-ather than affection or re- 

t for aught of good, in earth or heaven. Such were the 

\ imaginations of her polluted heart, before death. She 

t no more in her power to conceive any other. " Behold 

thy last gods," — the Fates compel her tlius to gaze and per- 

This last 8t^;e of her intellectual death precedes her pi>- 
litical one by about a centuiy ; during the luat half of which. 
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however, she AiA little more tban lay foundationB of walls 
whioli she could not complete. Virtually, we may close her 
national history with the seveuteeuth century ; we shall not 
ourselves follow it even so fai". 

I have showu you, to-day, pieces of her ftrt-work by which 
you may easily remember its cardinal divisions, 

Tou saw first the work of her Greek masters, under whom 
she learned both her faith and art. 

Secondly, the beginning of her own childish eftbrts, in the 
St. George enthroned. 

Thirdly, the cuhniiiation of her skill in the St George com- 
batant. 

Fourthly, the languor of her faith and art power, under the 
advance of licr lu.vury, in the hypocrisy of St. Theodore's 
Scuola, now a funiiture warehouse. 

Lastly, her dotage before shameful death. 

In the next chapter, I will mark, by theii- natural limits, the 
epochs of herpulitieal history, which correspond to these con- 
ditions of her knowledge, ho]:ie, and imagination. 

Bdt as you return home, and again pass Ijefore the porchea 
of St. Mark's, I may as well say at once what I can of these 
six bas-reliefs between them. 

On the sides of the great central arch are St, George and 
St. Demetrius, so inscribed in Latin. Between the next lat- 
eral porches, the Virgin and Archangel Gabriel, so inscribed, 
— the Archangel in Latin, the " Mother of God " in Greek. 

And between these and the outer porches, uninscribed, two 
of the lalwrs of Hercules. I am much doubtful concerning 
these, myself, — do not know their manner of sculpture, nor 
understand their meaning. Tliey are fine work ; the Venetian 
antiquaries say, very early (sixth century) ; types, it may be, 
of physical human power prevailing over wild nature; the 
war of the world before Clitist. 

Then the Madonna and Angel of Annunciation express the 
Advent. 

Then the two Christian Warrior Saints express the heart of 
Venice in her armies. 

There is no doubt, therefore, of the purposeful choosing 
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and placing of these bas-reliefs. "Wliere the outer onea were 
brought from, I know uot ; the four inner ones, I think, are 
all contemporary, and carved for their place by the Venetian 
scholars of the Greek schools, in late twelfth or early thir- 
teenth century-. 

My special reason for aasigning this origin to them is the 
manner of the foliage under the feet of the Gabriel, in which 
18 the origin of all the early foliage In the Gothic of Venice. 
This bas-relief, however, appears to be by a better master 
than the others — perhaps later ; and is of estreme beauty. 

Of the mder St George, and successive sculptures of Evan- 
gelists on the north side, I cannot yet speak with decision ; 
nor would you, until we have followed the story of Venice 
farther, probably care to hear, 
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The history of Venice, then, divides itself into four quitt 

distinct periods. 

L The first, in which the fugitives from many cities on the 
mainland, gathered themselves into one nation, dejiendent for 
existence on its labor upon the sea ; and which develops 
ilseU^ by that labor, into a race distinct in temper from all 
the other families of Christendom. This process of growth 
and mental formation is necessarily a long one, the result 
being so great It takes roughly, seven hundred years — 
from the fifth to the eleventh century, both inclusive. Accu- 
rately, from the Annunciation day, March 25th, 421, to the 
day of St, Nicholas. December 6th, 1100. 

At tie close of this epoch Venice had fully learned Chris- 
tianity from the Greeks, chivalry from the Normans, and the 
laws of human life and toil from the ocean. Prudently and 
nobly proud, she stood, a helpful and wise princess, highest in 
counsel and mightiest in deed, among the knightly powers of 
the world. 
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H The second period is that of her great deeds in war, 
and of the establishment of her reign in justice and truth 
(the best at least that she knew of either), over, nominally, 
the fourth part of the former Roman Empire. It includes the 
whole of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and is chiefly 
characterized by the religious passion of the Crusades. It 
lasts, in accurate terms, from December 6th, 1100, to Febru- 
ary 28th, 1297 ; but as the event of that day was not con- 
firmed till three years afterwards, we get the fortunately pre- 
cise terminal date of 1301. 

. m. The third period is that of religious meditation, as 
distinct, though not withdrawn from, religious action. It is 
marked by the establishment of schools of kindly civil order, 
and by its endeavors to express, in word and picture, the 
thoughts which until then had wrought in silence. The 
entire body of her noble art-work belongs to this time. It 
includes the fourteenth and fifteeenth centuries, and twenty 
years more : from 1301 * to 1520. 

lY. The fourth period is that of the luxurious use, and dis- 
play, of the powers attained by the labor and meditation of 
former times, but now applied without either labor or medita- 
tion : — religion, art, and literature, having become things of 
custom and ** costume." It spends, in eighty years, the fruits 
of the toil of a thousand, and terminates, strictly, with the 
death of Tintoret, in 1594 : we will say 1600. 

From that day the remainder of the record of Venice is 
only the diary of expiring delirium, and by those who love 
her, will be traced no farther. But while you are here within 
her walls I will endeavor to interpret clearly to you the 
legends on thera, in which she has herself related the passions 
of her Four Agea 

And see how easily they are to be numbered and remem- 
bered. Twelve hundred years in all ; divided — if, broadly, 
we call the third period two centuries, and the fourth, one, — 
in diminishing pix)portion, 7, 2, 2, 1 : it is like the spiral 
of a shell, reversed. 

I have in this first sketch of them distinguished these four 
• Compare * Stones of Venice' (old edit.;, vol ii., p. 201. 
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agea b; the changes in the chief clemeDt of every nation's 
mind — its religion, with the consequent reeultB upon its art. 
But jou see I have made no mention whatever of ail that 
common liistoriana think it their primal busiuess to discoui-se 
o^— polic)-, government, commercial prosperity ! One of my 
dates however is determined by a crisis of internal policy ; 
and 1 ^411 at least note, as the material iuatrumeutation of 
the spiritual song, the metamorphoses of state-order which 
accompanied, in each transition, the new nativities of the 
Btata's heart. 

I. During the first period, which completes the binding of 
many tribes into one, and the softening of savage faith into 
intelligent Christianity, we see the gradual establishment of a 
more and more distinctly virtuous monarchic authority ; con- 
tinually disputed, and often abused, but purified by eveiy 
reign into stricter duty, and obeyed by every generation with 
more sarred regard. At the close of this epoch, the helpful 
presence of God, and the leading powers of the standard- 
bearer Saint, and sceptre-bearing King, are vitally beUeved ; 
reverently, and to the death, obeyed. And, in the eleventh 
century, the Palace of the Duke and lawgiver of the people, 
and his Chapel, enshrining the body of St. Mark, stand, bright 
with mai-ble and gold, side by side. 

IL In the second period, that of active Christian warfare, 
there separates itself from the mass of the people, chiefly by 
pre-eminence in knightly achievement, and persistence in jia- 
triotic virtue, — but also, by the intellectual training received 
in the conduct of great foreign enterprise, and maintenance 
of legislation among strange people, - an order of aristocracy, 
raised both in wLsdom and valor greatly above the average 
level of the multitude, and gradually joining to the traditions 
of Patrician Rome, the domestic retinements, and imaginative 
sanctities, of the northern and Frnnkish chivalry, wliose chiefs 
were their battle comrades. At the close of the ejjoch, this 
more sternly educated class detenuinea to assume authority 
in the government of the State, unswayed by the humor, and 
unhindered by the ignorance, of the lower classes of the 
people ; and the yeai- which I have assigned for the accurate 
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clotte of the sct^oud jierioil is that of the great diTiaion be* 
tween uobles aiul plebcious, called by the Venetiaiis the 
'' Clofuug of the Council/* — the restriction, that is to say, of 
the powers of tlie Seuute to the lineal aristocracy. 

in. Tlio third 2>cri()<1 shows us the advance of tbis now 
Kc*|)amte Ixxly of Vcnctiau gentlemen in such thongbt and 
pasHion as the privilege of their ixMdtion admitted, or ita 
temptations 2)n)vokcd. Tlie gradually increasing knowledge 
of literature, culminating at List in the discovery of printing, 
and revival of cLissic fonuuLi* of method, modified by reflec- 
tion, or dimmed by disbelief, the frank Chiistian faith of 
earlier ages ; and social position independent of military 
prowess, developed at once the ingenuity, frivolity, and vanity 
of the sclioLu*, with the avarice and cunning of the merchant. 

Protected and encouraged by a senate thus composed, dis- 
tinct cotupiuiies of craftsmen, wholly of the people, gathered 
into vowed fraternities of social order ; and, retaining the 
illiterate sincerities of tlieir religion, labored in unambitiona 
peace, under tlio orders of the philosophic aristocracy ; — built 
for them tlieir great palaces, and overlaid their walls, within 
and without, witli gold and puri)le of Tyre, precious now in 
Venetian hands as the colors of heaven more than of the sea. 
By the hand of one of them, the picture of Venice, with her 
nobles in her streets, at the end of this epoch, is preserved to 
you as yet, and I trust will be, by the kind fates, preserved 
datelessly. 

IV. In the fourth i)eriod, the discovery of printing having 
confused literature into vociferation, and the deUcate skill of 
the craftsman having provoked splendor into lasciviousness, 
the jubilant and coruscant passions of the nobles, stately yet 
in the forms of religion, but scornful of her discipline, ex- 
hausted, in their own false honor, at once the treasures of 
Venice and her skill ; reduced at last her people to misery, 
and her policy to shame, and smoothed for themselves the 
do\\7iward way to the alxlication of their might for evermore. 

Now these two histories of the religion and pohcy of Ven- 
ice are only intense abstracts of the same course of thought 
and events in every nation of Europe. Throughout the whole 
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nf Christendom, the two stories in lite tuanner proceed to- 
getlier. The ncceptance of ChriBtianity— the practice of it — 
tlie abandonment of if — and moral ruin. The development of 
kingly authority, — the obedience to it — the corruption of it — 
and social ruin. But there is no eridence that the first of these 
courses of national fate is ritally connected with the second. 
That infidel kings may be just, and Christian ones corrupt, 
v,ns the first lesson Venice learned when she began to be a. 

And observe there are three quit* distinct conditions of 
feeling and assumptions of theory in which we may approach 
this matter. The firat, that of ournumerous cockney friends, 
— that the dukes of Venice were mostly hyiMJcrites, and if uot, 
fools ; that their pious zeal was merely such a cloak for tlipir 
commercial appetite as modem church-going is for moilern 
swindling ; or else a pitiable hallucination and puerility : — 
that really the attention of the supreme cockney mind would 
be wasted on such bygone abtiurdities, and that out of loere 
respect for the common sense of monkey-born-and-bretl hu- 
manity, the less we say of them the better. 

The second condition of feeling is, in its full confession, a 
very i-are one ; — that of true respect for the Christian faith, 
and sympathy with the passions and imaginations it excited, 
■while yet in security of modem enlightenment, the observer 
regards the faith itself only as an exquisite dream of mortal 
childhood, and the acts of its votaries as a beautifully deceived 
heroism of ^-ain hope. 

This theory of the splendid mendacity of Heaven, and ma- 
jestic somnambidism of man, I have only known to be held in 
the sincere depth of its discomfort, by one of my wisest and 
dearest friends, under the pressure of uncomprehended sor- 
row in his own personal experience. But to some extent it 
confuses or undermines the thoughts of nearly all men who 
have been interested in the material investigations of recent 
physical science, while retaining yet imagination and iiuder- 
standing enough to enter into the lieart of the religious and 
creative ages. 

And it necessarily takes possession of the spirit of such men 
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chiefly at the times of personal sorrow, which teach even to 
the wisest, the hollowness of their best trust, and the vanity 
of their dearest visions ; and when the epitaph of all human 
virtue, and sum of human peace, seem to be written in the 
lowly argument, — 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. " 

The third, the only modest, and therefore the only rational, 
theory, is, that we are all and always, in these as in former 
ages, deceived by our own guilty passions, blinded by our 
own obstinate wills, and misled by the insolence and fantasy 
of our ungoverned thoughts ; but that there is verily a Divin- 
ity in nature which has shaped the rough hewn deeds of our 
weak human effort, and revealed itself in rays of broken, but 
of eternal light, to the souls which have desired to see the day 
of the Son of IVIan. 

By the more than miraculous fatality wliich has been hither- 
to permitted to rule the course of the kingdoms of this world, 
the men who are capable of accepting such faith, are rarely 
able to read the history of nations by its interpretation. 
They neai'ly all belong to some one of the passionately egot- 
istic sects of Christianity ; and are miserably perverted into the 
missionar}' service of their own schism ; eager only, in the 
records of the past, to gather evidence to the advantage of 
their native persuasion, and to the disgrace of all opponent 
forms of similar heresy ; or, that is to say, in every case, of 
nine -tenths of the religion of this world. 

With no less thankfulness for the lesson, than shame for 
what it showed, I have myself been forced to recognize tlie 
degree in which all my early work on Venetian history was 
paralyzed by this petulance of sectarian egotism ; and it is 
among the chief advantages I possess for the task now imder- 
taken in my closing years, that there are few of the errors 
against which I have to warn my readers, into which I have 
not mvself at some time fallen. Of which errors, the chief, 
and cause of all the rest, is the leaning on our own under- 
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Btandwg ; the thought that we cao measure the hearts of our 
brethren, and judge of the ways of God, Of the hearta of 
men, noble, yet "deceitful ftbove all things, who can know 
them ? " — that infinitely peiverted scripture is yet infinitely 
true. And for the ways of God ! Oli, my good anil gentle 
reader, how much otherwise would not you and I have made 
this world ? 
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Not, therefore, to lean on our own sense, but in all the 
strength it has, to use it ; not to be captives to our private 
thoughts, but to dwell in them, without wandering, until, out 
of the chambers of our own hearts we begin to conceive what 
labyrinth is in those of others, — thus we have to prepare our- 
selves, good reader, for the reading of any history. 

If but we may at last succeed in reading a little of our own, 
nnd discerning what scene of the world's drama we are set to 
piny ill,— drama whose tenor, tragic or other, seemed of old 
to rest with so few actors ; but now, with this pantomimic 
mob Uixin the stage, can you make out any of the stoi^- ?— 
prove, even in your own heart, how much you beheve that 
there ia any Plaj-wright behind the scenes ? 

Such a wild dream as it is ! — nay, na it always has been, 
except in momentary fits of consciousness, nnd instants of 
startled spirit, — perceptive of heaven. For many ceuturiea 
the Knights of Christendom wore theu' religion gay as their 
crest, familiar as their gauntlet, shook it high in the summer 
wr, hurled it fiercely in other people's faces, gi-nsped their 
q»ear the firmer for it, sat their horses the prouder ; but it 
never entered into their minds for an instant to ask the mean- 
ing of it ! ' Forgive us our sins : ' by all means— yes, and the 
next garrison that holds out a day longer than is convenient 
to us, hang them every man to his battlement. ' Give us this 
d&y our daily bread,' — yes, and our neighbor's also, if wo 
have any luck. ' Our Lady and the saints ! ' Is there any 
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infidel dog that doubts of them ? — in God's name, boot and 
spur — and let us bare the bead off bim. It went on so, 
frankly and bravely, to tbe twelfth century, at the earliest; 
when men begin to tbink in a serious manner ; more or less 
of gentle manners and domestic comfort being also then con- 
ceivable and attainable. Rosamond is not any more asked to 
drink out of ber father's skull. Rooms be^rin to be matted 
and wainscoted ; shops to hold store of marveUous foreign 
wares ; knights and ladies learn to spell, and to read, with 
pleasure ; music is everywhere ; — Death, also. Much to en- 
joy—much to learn, and to endure — with Death always at the 
gates. " K war fail thee in thine own country, get thee with 
liaste into another," says the faithful old French knight to the 
boy-chevalier, in early fourteenth century day& 

No country stays more than two centuries in this inter- 
mediate phase between Faith and Reason. In France it lasted 
from about 1150 to 1350 ; in England, 1200 to 1400 ; in 
Venice, 1300 to 1500. The course of it is always in the 
gradual development of Christianity, — till her yoke gets at 
once too aerial, and too straight, for the niob, who- break 
through it at last as if it were so much gossamer ; and at the 
same fatal time, wealth and luxury, with the vanity of corrupt 
learning, foul the faith of the upper classes, who now begin to 
wear their Christianity, not tossed for a crest high over their 
armor, but stuck as a plaster over their sores, inside of their 
clothes. Then couies printing, and universal gabble of fools ; 
gunpowder, and the end of all the noble methods of war ; 
trade, and universal swindling ; wealth, and miiversal gam- 
bling ; idleness, and universal harlotry ; and so at last — 
Modem Science and Political Economy ; and the reign of St. 
Petroleum instead of St, Peter. Out of which God onlj' knows 
what is to come next ; but He does know, whatever the Jew 
B\\*indlers and apothecaries' 'prentices think about it. 

Meantime, with what remainder of belief in Christ may be 
left in us ; and helping that remnant with all the power we 
have of imagining what Christianity was, to people who, with- 
out understanding its claims or its meaning, did not doubt 
for an instant its statements of fact, and used the whole of 
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iheir childisb imaginiitioii to realize the acta of their Saviour'a 
life, and the prteence of His augela, let us ilraw near to the 
first saody thresholds of tlie Venetian's home. 

Before j-ou read any of the so-called historical events of the 
first perioil, I want you to have some notion of their scene. 
You will hear of Tribnuea — Consuls — Doges; but what sort 
of tiibea were they tinbunes of? what sort of nation were 
tUey dukes of 1 You will hear of brave navnl battle — victory 
over sons of Emperors ; what manner of people were they, 
then, whose swords lighten thus brightly in the dawn of chiv- 

For the whole of her first aeveu hundred yetu-s of work and 
war, Venice wits iii great part a wooden town ; the honses of 
the noble mainland families being for long years chiefly at 
Heraclea, and on other islands ; nor they magnificent, but 
fami-viUas mostly, of which, and their farming, more pres- 
ently. Far too much stress haa been generally laid on the 
fishing and salt-works of eai-ly Venice, as if they were her 
only bueinesees ; nevertheless at leo.'ft you may be sure of tliia 
much, that for seven hundred yeara Venice hail more likeness 
ill her- to old Yarmouth than to new Pall Mall ; and that you 
might come to shrewder guess of what she and her people 
were like, by living for a year or two lovingly among the her- 
ring-catchers of Yarmouth Roads, or the boatmen of Deal or 
Boscaatle, than by reading any lengths of eloquent hiatory. 
But you are to know also, and remember always, that this 
amphibious city — this Phoctea, or sea-dog of towns — looking 
with soft human eyes at you from the sand, Proteus himself 
latent in the salt^melUng skin of her — had fields, and plots 
of garden here and there ; and, for and near, sweet woods of 
Calj-p.so, graceful with quivering sprays, for woof of neatu — 
gaunt with forked limbs for ribs of ships ; had good milk and 
butter from familiarly couchnnt cows ; thickets wherein fa- 
miliar birds could sing ; and finally waa observant of clouds 
and sky, as pleasant and useful phenomena. And she had at 
due distances among her simple dwellings, stately churches 
of marble. 

These things you may know, if you will, from the following 
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" quite ridiculous " tradition, which, ridiculous as it may be, 
I will beg you for once to read, since the Doge Andrea Dan- 
dolo wrote it for you, with the attention due to the address of 
a Venetian gentleman, and a King.' 

'* As head and bishop of the islands, the Bishop Magnus of 
Altinum went from place to place to give them comfort, saying 
that they ought to thank God for having escaped from these 
barbarian cruelties. And there appeared to him St Peter, or- 
dering him that in the head of Venice, or truly of the city of 
Hivo^to, where he should find oxen and sheep feeding, he 
was to build a church under his (St Peter's) name. And thus 
he did ; building St Peter's Church in the island of OUvolo, 
where at present is the seat and cathedral church of Venice. 

'* Afterwards appeared to him the angel Baphael, commit- 
ting it to him, that at another place, where he should find a 
number of birds together, he should build him a church : and 
so he did, which is the church of the Angel Raphael in Dor- 
soduro. 

''Afterwards appeared to him Messer Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and committed to him that in the midst of the city he 
should build a church, in the place, above which he should 
see a red cloud rest : and so he did ; and it is San Salvador. 

" Afterwards appeared to him the most holy Mary the Vir- 
gin, very beautiful ; and commanded him that where he should 
see a white cloud rest, he should build a church : which is the 
church of St Mary the Beautiful 

" Yet still appeared to him St. John the Baptist, command- 
ing that he should build two churches, one near the other — 
the one to be in his name, and the other in the name of his 
f«ather. Which he did, and they are San Giovanni in Bragola, 
and San Zacearia. 

" Then appeared to him the apostles of Christ, wishing, they 

' A more graceful form of this legend has been translated with feel- 
ing and care by the Countess Isobel Cholmley, in Bermani, from an 
MS. in her possession, copied, I believe, from one of the tenth century. 
But I take the form in which it was written by Andrea Dandolo, that 
the reader may have more direct associations with the beautiful image 
of the Doge on his tomb in the Baptistery. 
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also, to have a church in this Dew city ; and they committed 
it to him that where he nihould eee twelve cranes in a com- 
pany, there be should build it. Lastly appeared to him the 
blessed Virfriii Giustina, and ordered him that where he should 
find ^'inea beariug fresh fruita there he should build her a 
church." 

Xow tliis legend is quite one of the most precious things in 
the story of Venice : preserved for ob in this form at the end 
of the fourteenth century, by one of her most highly edu- 
cated gentlemen, it shows the very heart of her religious and 
domestic pnwpr, and assures for us, with other evidence, 
these following facts. 

First; that a certain measure of pastoral home-life was 
mingled with Venice's training of her sailors ; — evidence 
whereof remains to this day, in the unfailing 'Campo' 
round every church ; the church ' meadow ' — not churcli- 
'yard.' It happened to me, once in my life, to go to church 
in a state of very great happiness and peace of mind ; and 
this in a very small and secluded country church. And Fors 
would have it that I should get a seat in the chancel : and 
the day was sunny, and the little side chancel-door was open 
opposite into, what I hope was a field. I saw no graves in 
it ; but in the sunshine, sheep feeding. And I never was at fio 
divine a church service before, nor have been since. If you will 
read the opening of Wordsworth's '^Vhite Doe of Rylatone,' 
and can enjoy it, you may learn from it what the look of an 
old Venetian church would be, with its surrounding field. 
St. Mark's Place was only the meadow of St. Theodore's 
church, iu those days. 

Next— you observe the care and watching of aniroola 
That is still a love in the heart of Venice. One of the chief 
little worries to me in my work liere, is that I walk faster 
than the pigeons are used to have people walk ; and am con- 
tinually hke to tread on them ; and see storj' in Fors, Alarch 
of this year, of the gondolier and his dog. Nay. though, the 
other day. I was greatly tormented at the public gardens, in 
the early morning, when I had counted on a quiet walk, by 
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a cluster of boys who were chasiDg the first twittering birds 
of the spring from bush to bush, and throwing sand at them, 
with wild shouts and whistles, they were not doing it, as I at 
first thought, in mere mischief, but with hope of getting a 
penny or two to gamble with, if they could clog the poor 
little creatures' wings enough to bring one down — " * Canta 
bene, signor, quell* uccellino." Such the nineteenth century's 
reward of Song. Meantime, Among the silvery gleams of 
islet tower on the lagoon horizon, beyond Mazorbo— a white 
ray flashed from the place where Si Francis preached to the 
Birds. 

Then thirdly — note that curious observance of the color of 
clouds. That is gone, indeed ; and no Venetian, or Italian, or 
Frenchman, or Englishman, is likely to know or care, more, 
whether any Gk>d-given cloud is white or red ; the primal ef- 
fort of his entire human existence being now to vomit out 
the biggest black one he can pollute the heavens with. But, in 
their rough way, there was yet a perception in the old fisher- 
men's eyes of the difference between white 'nebbia'on the 
morning sea, and red clouds in the evening twilight And 
the Stella Maris comes in the sea Cloud ;— Leucothea : but the 
Son of Man on the jasper throne. 

Thus much of the aspect, and the thoughts of earliest Yen- 
ice, we may gather from one tradition, carefully read. What 
historical evidence exists to confirm the gathering, you shall 
see in a little while ; meantime — such being the scene of the 
opening drama — we must next consider somewhat of the 
character of the actora For though what manner of houses 
they had, has been too little known, what manner of men they 
were, has not at all been known^ or even the reverse of known, 
— belied. 
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B you impatieut with me ? and do you wish me, ceasing 
mble, to begin — 'In tbe year this, happened that/auil 
■ou down a page of dates and Dogea to be learned off 
by rot«? You must be denied such delight a little while 
longer. If I begin dividiog this first period, at present (and 
it baa very distinctly articulated joints of ita own), we should 
get confused between the sulxlivided and the great epochs. I 
iDDBt keep your thoughta to the Three Times, till we know 
them cleao-ly ; and in this chapter I am only going to tt'll you 
the atoiy of a single Doge of the First Time, and gather what 
-we can out of it. 

Only, duce we have been hitherto dwelling on the soft and 
religiously sentimental parts of early Venetian character, it ia 
needful that I should ask you to notice one condition in their 
gOTemment of a quite contrary nature, which historians usu- 
ally pass by as if it were of no consequence ; namely, that 
during this first period, five Doges, after being deposed, had 
their eyes put out. 

Jelled out, aay some writers, and I think with evidence 
reaching down as far as the en<lurance on our English stage 
of the blinding of Oloster in King Lear. 

But at all events the Dukes of Venice, whom her people 
thought to have failed in their duty, were in that manner in- 
capacitated from reigning more. 

An Eastern custom, as we know : gi-ave in judgment ; in 
the perfectnesa of it, joined wilh infliction of grievous Sight, 
before the infliction of grievous Blindness ; that so the last 
memory of this world's light might remain a grief. " And 
they slew tlie eons of Zedekiah before his eyes ; and put out 
tbe eyes of Zedekiah." 

Custom I know not how ancient The sons of Eliab, when 
Judah was young in her Exodus, like Venice, appealed to it in 
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tbeir fury : '' Is it a small thing that thou hast brought us up 
out of a land that fioweth with milk and honey, except thou 
make thyself altogether a Prince over us ; wilt thou put out 
the eyes of these men ? " 

The more wild Western races of Christianity, early Irish 
and the like, — Norman even, in the pirate times, — inflict the 
penalty with reckless scorn ; * but Venice deliberately, as was 
her constant way ; such her practical law against leaders 
whom she had found spiritually blind : '' These, at least, shall 
guide no more." 

Very savage ! monstrous ! if you will ; whether it be not a 
worse savageness deliberately to follow leaders unthout sight, 
may be debatable. 

The Doge whose history I am going to tell you was the last 
of deposed Kings in the first epoch. Not blinded, he, as far 
as I read : but permitted, I trust peaceably, to become a monk ; 
Venice owing to him much that has been the dehght of her 
own and other people's eyes, ever since. Respecting the oc- 
casion of his dethronement, a story remams, however, very 
notably in connection with this manner of punishment. 

Venice, throughout this fii*st period in close alliance with the 
Greeks, sent her Doge, in the year 1082, with a " valid fleet, 
terrible in its most ordered disposition," to defend the Em- 
peror Alexis against the Normans, led by the greatest of all 
Western captains, Guiscard. 

The Doge defeated him in naval battle once ; and, on the 
third day after, once again, and so conclusively, that, think- 

' Or sometimes pitifully : ** Olaf was by no means an unmerciful man, 
— much the reverse where he saw good cause. There was a wicked old 
King Raerikf for example, one of tliose five kinglets whom, with their 
bits of armaments, Olaf, by stratagem, had surrounded one night, and 
at once bagged and subjected when morning rose, all of them consent- 
ing ; — all of them except this R»rik, whom Olaf, as the readiest sure 
course, took home with him ; blinded, and kept in his own house, find- 
ing there was no alternative but that or death to the obstinate old dog. 
who was a kind of distant cousin withal, and could not conscientiously 
be killed" — (Carlyle, — * Early Kings of Norway,' p. 121)— conscience, 
and kin-ship, or ** kindliness," declining somewhat in the Norman heart 
afterwards. 
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\g the debate ended, lie Beat his lightest ships home, and 
ichored on the Albniiiau coast with the rest, as haTing done 
work. 

Guiscard, otherwise raioded on that matter, with the 
8 of his fleet, — and his Norman temper at hottest, — 
■ked lum for the third time. The Greek allied ships fled, 
Venetian ones, partly disabled, had no advantage in tlieir 
lanship ; ' question ouly remained, after the battle, bow 
Tenetians should bear Uiemsetves as prisoners. Guiseard 
out the ej'ea of some ; then, with such penalty impend- 
over the rest, demanded that tiiey should make peace 
I the Normans, and fight for the Greek Emperor no more. 
But the Venetians answered, "Know thou, Duke Bobert, 
that although also vx should see our tciues and children dain, 
we will not deny our covenauta with tlie Autocrat Alexis ; 
ill we cease to help bim, and to fight for him with 
whole hearts." 
The Norman chief sent them home unransomed. 
There is a highwat^r mark for you of the waves of Venetian 
id Western chivalry in the eleventh century. A very notable 
the northern leader, without rival the greatest soldier 
of the sea whom our rocks and ice-bergs bred : of the Vene- 
tian one, and his people, we will now try to learn the charac- 
ter more perfectly, — for all this took place towards the close 
of the Dogo Selvo's life. You shall next hear what I con 
lean of the former course of it. 

In the year 1053, the Abbey of St. Nicholas, the prot«ctar 
of mariners, had been built at the entrance of the port of 
Venice (where, north of the bathing estabUshment, you now 
see the little church of St Nicholas of the Lido) ; the Doge 
Domenieo Contaiini, the Patriarch of Grado, and the Bishop 
Venice, chiefly finding the fuuda for such edifice. 
When the Doge Contarini died, the entire multitude of the 
pie of Venice came in armed boats to the Lido, and the 
Bishop of Venice, and the monks of the new abbey of St. 
Nicholas, joined with them in prayer, — the monks in their 
' Their crewg had eaten stl their atoius, and Ihuir ahijM van fljing 
light, and would uot itver </thll. 
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church and the people on the shore and in their boats, — that 
God would avert all dangers from their country, and grant to 
them such a king as should be worthy to reign over it. And 
as they prayed, with one accord, suddenly there rose up 
among the multitude the cry, ** Domenico Selvo, we will, and 
we approve," whom a crowd of the nobles brought instantly 
forward thereupon, and raised him on their own shoulders 
and carried him to his boat ; into which when he had entered, 
he put ofif his shoes from his feet, that he might in all humihty 
approach the church of St Mark. And while the boats began to 
row from the island towards Venice, the monk who saw this, and 
tells us of it, himself began to sing the Te Deum. All around, 
the voices of the people took up the hymn, following it with 
the Kyrie Eleison, with such Htany keeping time to their oars 
in the bright noonday, and rejoicing on their native sea ; all 
the towers of the city answering with triumph peals as they 
drew nearer. They brought their Doge to the Field of Si 
Mark, and carried him again on their shoulders to the porch 
of the church ; there, entering barefoot, with songs of praise 
to God roimd him— ''such that it seemed as if the vaults must 
fall," — he prostrated himself on the earth, and gave thanks to 
God and Si Mark, and uttered such vow as was in his heart 
to offer before them. Rising, he received at the altar the 
Venetian sceptre, and thence entering the Ducal Palace, re- 
ceived there the oath of fealty from the people.* 

* This account of the election of tlie Doge Selvo is given by Sanso- 
vino (* Venetia descritta,' Lib. xi. 40 ; Venice, 1663, p. 477),— saying at 
the close of it simply, ** Thus writes Domenico Rino, who was his chap- 
lain, and who was present at what I have related.'* Sansovino seems 
therefore to liave seen Rino's manuscript ; but Romanin, without 
referring to Sansovino, gives the relation as if he had seen the MS. 
himself, but misprints the chronicler's name as Domenico Tino, causing 
no little trouble to my kind friend Mr. Lorenzi and me, in hunting at 
St Mark's and the Correr Museum for the unheard-of chronicle, till 
Mr. Lorenzi traced the passage. And since Sansovino's time nothing 
has been seen or further said of the Rino Chronicle.— See Foscarini. 
*' della letteratura Veneziana," Lib. ii. 

Romanin has also amplified and inferred somewhat beyond Sanso- 
vino's words. The dilapidation of the palace furniture, especially, is 
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Benighted wretches, all of them, you think, prince and 
poople alike, don't you? They were pleasanter creatures to 
see, at any rate, than any you will see in St, Mark's field now- 
adays. If the pretty ladies, indeed, would walk in the porch 
like the Doge, barefoot, instead of in Loots cloven in two like 
the dcTil's hoofs, something might he said for them ; but 
though they wiL recklessly drag their dresses through it, I 
suppose they would scarcely care to walk, like Greek maids, 
in tlwit mixed mess of dust aud spittle with which modem pro- 
gressive Venice anoints her marble paveaieut. Pleasnnter to 
look at, I can assure you, this multitude delighting in tbeif 
Grod and their Duke, than these, who have no Paradise to trust 
to with better gifts for them than a gazette, cigar, aud pack 
of cards ; and no better governor than their own wills, You 
will see no especially happyor wise faces produced in StMark's 
Place under these conditions. 

Nevertheless, the nest means that the Doge Selvo took for 
the pleasure of his people on his coronation day savored 
somewhat of modem republican principles. He gave them 
" the pillage of his palace "—do less ! Whatever they coulil 
lay their hands on, these faithful ones, they might carry away 
with them, with the Doge's bleaaing. At evening he laid down 
(he uneasy crowned head of him to rest in mere dismantled 
walls ; hands dexterous in the practices of profitable warfare 
having bestirred themselves all the day. Jfe.ft morning the 
first Ducal public orders were necessarily to the upholsterers 
ajid furnisliers for readornment of the palace-rooms. Not by 
any special grace this, or benevolent novelty of idea in the 
(,'ood Doge, but a received custom, hitherto ; sacred enough, 
if one understands it, — a kind of mythical putting olT all the 
burdens of one's former wealth, and entering barefoot, bare- 
body, bare-Boul, into this one du^ of Guide and Lord, light- 
ened thus of all regard for his own aSairs or properties. 
"Take all I have, from henceforth; the corporal vestments 



not attributed b; BuiBovino lo fiutlve pillaga, but to negleet After Con- 
tBiiai's death. UDquoBtiniiBbty, liowever, the ooBtom alladad to in the 
leit eiiJIed from very earlj times. 
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of me, and all that is in tLeir pockets, I give you to-day; the 
stripped life of ine is yours forever." Suofa, virtually, tlie 
King's vow. 

Fntnkest largesse thus cast to his electors (modem bribery 
is quite as costly and iiot half so merry), the Doge set himself 
to refit, not bis own palace merely, but much more, God'a 
house ; for this prince ia one who has at once David's piety, 
and soldiership, and Solomon's love of fine things ; n perfect 
man, as I read him, capable at once Eind gentle, religious and 
joyful, iu Ihe extreme ; as a warrior the match of Robert 
Guiscard, who, you will find, was the soldier jxir excellence of 
the middle ages, but not his match in the wild-cat cunning— 
both of them alike in knightly honor, word being given. As 
a soldier, I say, the match of Guiscard, but uot holding war 
for the piistirae of life, still leas for the duty of Venice or her 
king. Peaceful affairs, the justice and the joy of human deeds 
—in these he sought hia power, by principle and passion 
equally ; religious, oa we have seen ; royal, as we shall pres- 
ently see ; commercial, as we shall finally see ; a perfect man, 
recognized as such with concurrent applause of peojile and 
submission of noble : " Domenico Selvo, we will, and we ap- 
prove," 

No flaw in him, then ? Nay ; " how bad the best of us ! " 
say Punch,' and the modem evangelical. Flaw he had, such 
as wisest men are not unliable to, with the strongest— Solomon, 
Samson, Hercules, Merlin the Magician. 

Liking pretty things, how could he help liking pretty la- 
dies? He married n Greek maid, who came with new and 
strange hght on "Venetian eyes, and left wild fame of herself ; 
how, every morning, she sent her handmaidens to gather the 
dew for her to wash with, waters of earth being not pure 
enough. So, through lapse of fifteen hundred years, de- 
scended into her Greek heart that worship in the Temple of 
the Dew, 

Of this queen's extreme luxury, and the miraculousness of 



' Epilapli on theBiahapof Wmahe«ter(WUberforoe);BeeFurs, Letter 
XLII. J.. 210, 
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it in the eyes of aimple Venice, many traditiona are cun-ent 
among later bistoriaua ; which, nevertheless, I find reBotve 
themselves, on uluser inquiry, into an appalled record of the 
&ct that she would itctually uot eat her ment with her fingers, 
but applied it to her mouth with " certain two-pronged instru- 
ments"' (of gold, indeed, but the luxurious sin, in Venetian 
eyes, was evidently not in the metal, but the fork) ; and that 
she indulged herself greatly in the use of perfumes : especially 
about her bed, for which whether to praise her, as one would 
an EngUsh housewife for sheets laid up in lavender, or to cry 
haro upon her, as the " stranger who flattereth," ' I know 
not, until I know better the reason of the creation of perfume 
itself, nod of its use in Eastern religion and delight — "All thy 
garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and casaia, out of the ivory 
palaces whereby thou hoat made me glad " — fading and cor- 
rupting at last into the iuceuHe of the mass, and the extra.il tie 
Milie-Jieitrs of Bond Street. What I do know is, that there 
was no moro sacred sight to me, in ancient Florence, than the 
Spezieria of the Monks of Santa Maria Novella, with its 
preeioua viala of sweet odors, each illuminated \vith the httle 
picture of the flower from which it had tndy been distilled 
— and yet, that, in its loaded air one remembered that the 
flowers had grown in the fields of the Decameron. 

But this also I know, and more surely, that the beautiful 
work done in St. Mark's during the Greek girl's reign in 
Venice first interpreted to her people's hearts, and made legi- 
ble to their eyes, the law of Christianity in its eternal harmoDy 
with the laws of the Jew and of the Greek : and gave them the 
glories of Venetian art in ti'ue inheritance from the angels of 
that Athenian Bock, above which Ion spread his starry tapes- 
try,' and under whose shadow his mother had gathered the 
crocus in the dew. 

' Cibiw digitU non tanyebat, sod quibiudam fusi^inulis aureia et 
bidenlibua luo orl applicabat.'' (Petrua DamlanuB, qnoted b; Dandolo.) 

' Projerba vii., 5 ftiid 17. 

* I have mjeelf learned more of the real meantng of Greek myths 
from Eoripides than from anj- other Gr«pk writur. except Pindar, But 
I do not al present knovr of au/ EnglisL rlijlliin iuterpretiuf; liitu 
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I. As I re-reaJ the descriptiou I gave, thirty years since, 
of SL Mark's Church ; — much more as I remember, forty 
years since, Eind before, the first happy hour spent in trying 
to paint a piece of it, with my six-o'clock breakfast on the httle 
cafid table beside me on the pavement in the morniug shadow, 
1 am struck, almost into silence, by wonder at my own pert 
little Protestant mind, which never thought for a moment of 
asking what the Church had been built for! 

Tacitly and complacently assuming that I had had the en- 
tire truth of God preached to me in Beresford Chapel in the 
Walworth Road, — recognizing no poesible Christian us© or 
propriety in any other sort of chapel elsewhere ; and per- 
ceiving, in this bright phenomenon before me, nothing of 
more noble function than might be in some new and radiant 
sea-shell, thrown up for me on the sand ; — nay, never once so 
much as thinking, of the fuir shell itself, "Who built ita 
domed whorls, then ? " or " What manner of creature lives in 

rightly — these poor sspleas meosureB must aerra my turn — (Woodhull's ; 
1778.) 

"Tlie Bacred tapestry 

Then taking from the tr«ttBures of the God, 

He dOTur'd o'er tlie whole, a wondrous sight 

To all beholdere : firat he o'er the root 

Threw robes, whirh Hercules, the son of Jove, 

To PhtebuE at h)a tetople brought, the spoils 

Of vanquished Amazons ; 

On which tbeae pictures by the loom were wTonght ; 

Heaven in its vast circumference all the stars 

AsMmbllng ; there bis courses too the Son 

Impetuous drove, till ceas'd his waning flame, 

And with him drew In bis resplendent train. 

Vesper's clear light; then clad in sable garb 

Night hasteo'd ; hastening stars accompanied 

Their Goddess ; through mid-air the Pleiades, 

And with his falchion arm'd, Orion mov'd. 

But the sides he covered 
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the inside?" Much less ever a eking, '■'U'lio is Ijing dead 
therein?" 

2. A marvellouB thing— the Protestant mind I Don't think 
I speak afl a Bomiiu Cathohc, good reader : I am a mere wan- 
dering Arab, if that will less alarm jou, seeking but my cup 
of cold water in the desert ; and I spenk only as an Arab, or 
an Indian, — with faint hope of ever seeing the ghost of 
laughing Water. A marvellous thing, nevertheless, I repeat, 
— this Protestant mind ! Down in Brixton churchyard, all 
the fine people lie inside railings, and their relations expect 
the passers-by to acknowledge reverently who's their, .-^nay, 
only last year, in my own Cathedral churchyard of Oxford, I 
saw the new grave of a young girl fenced about duly with 
carved stflne, and overlaid with flowers : and thought no 
shame to kneel for a minute or two at the foot of it, — though 
there were several good Protestant persons standing by. 

But the old leaven is yet so strong in me that I am very shy 
of being caught by any of my country people kneeling near 
St Mark's grave. 

"Because — you know — it's all nonsense; it isn't St Mark's 



With yet more tappslry, the Barbaric fleet 
To that of Greets opposed, was tbete displsT'd ; 
FoUowed a montitrDiia brood, half horse. lialF ma 
The Tliraeian monaroh'a furious Bleed BQbdu'd, 
And lion of SenuBa." 



". . , Undfmeath those crajFgj rocka, 
North of Minerva's citadel |the kings 
Of Athena oall them Macra), , . . 
Thou oam'st, reBplendent with thj golden h 
As I the crocus gathered, in id_v robe 
Each vivfd flotrer aEsembliug. to compou 
Garlands of fragrance." 



The coinpoBitioQ of [rigrant garlands out of crocuses being howeTer 
Hr. Michael Woodhnll's improvement on Euripides, Creusa's nords are 
lileraliy, " Thou cameHt, thy hair lloi'liing withgold, aaJ let fall the cro- 
cus petals, gleaming gold back aguin, into my robe at my bosom." Into 
the folds of it. across her breast ; m an English girl would have lot 
them fall into her lap. 
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and never was," — say my intellectiial English knot of shocked 
friends. 

I suppose one must allow much to modem English zeal for 
genuineness in all commercial article& Be it so. Whether 
Gk>d ever gave the Venetians what they thought He had given, 
does not matter to us ; He gave them at least joy and peace in 
their imagined treasure, more than we have in our real one& 

And he gave them the good heart to build this chapel, over 
the cherished grave, and to vmte on the walls of it^ St. Mark's 
gospel, for all eyes, — and, so far as their power went, for all 
time. 

3. But it was long before I learned to read that ; and even 
when, with Lord Lindsay's first help, I had begun spelling it 
out, — the old Protestant palsy still froze my hearty though my 
eyes were unsealed ; and the preface to the Stones of Venice 
was spoiled, in the very centre of its otherwise good work by 
that blunder, which I've left standing in all its shame, and 
with its hat off — like Dr. Johnson repentant in Lichfield 
Market, — only putting the note to it " Fool that I was ! " (page 
6).* I fancied actually that the main function of St Mark's 
was no more than our Si George's at Windsor, to be the pri- 
vate chapel of the king and his knights ; — a blessed function 
that also, but how much lower than the other ? 

4. ** Chiesa Ducale." It never entered my heart once to 
think that there was a greater Duke than her Doge, for Venice ; 
and that she built, for her two Dukes, each their palace, side 
by side. The palace of the living, and of the, — Dead, — was 
he then — the other Duke? 

"Vrv'A SAN Marco." 

You wretched little cast-iron gaspipe of a cockney that you 
are, who insist that your soul's your own, (see "Punch" for 
15th March, 1879, on the duties of Lent,) as if anybody else 

* Scott himself (God knows I say it sorrowfully, and not to excuse my 
own error, but to prevent his from doing more mischief, ) has made just 
the same mistake, but more grossly and fatally, in the character given 
to the Venetian Procurator in the *' Talisman." His error is more 
shameful, because he has confused the institutions of Venice in the fif- 
teentli century with those of the twelfth. 
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would ever care to have it I \a there j-et life enough in the mole- 
culee, aijil plasm, and general luess of the making of you,to feel 
for an instant what that vry once meant, upon the Ups of men ? 

Viva, Italia ! you may atiU hear that cry sometimes, though 
she lies dead enouyh. Viva, Vittor — Piaani !— perhaps also 
that cry, yet again. 

But the answer,— "Not Pisani, but St Mark," when will 
you hear th<U again, nowadays? Yet when those bronze horses 
were won by the Bosphorus, it was St. Mark's standard, not 
Henry Dandolo's, that was first planted on the tower of By- 
zantium.^and men believed — by his own hand. 'WTiile yet 
his body lay here at rest : and this, its requiem on the golden 
scroll, was then already written over it — in Hebrew, and Greek, 
And lAtin. 

In Hebrew, by the words of the i>rophets of Israel. 

In Greek, by every effort of the building hilxirer's band, 
and vision to his eyes. 

In Ifitin, with the rhythmic verse which Virgil hod taught, 
— calm as the flowing of Mincio. 

But if you will read it, you must understand now, once 
for all, the method of utterance in Greek art,— here, and in 
Greece, and in Ionia, and the islea, from its first days to this 
very hour. 

6. I gave you the bas-relief of the twelve sheep and little 
caprioling lamb for a general type of all Byzantine art, to fix 
in your mind at once, respecting it, that its intense first chai-- 
act«r is ayrabolism. The thing represented nieiins more than 
itself, — is a sign, or letter, more than an image. 

And this is true, not of Byzantine art only, but of all Greek 
art, pur sang. Let us leave, to-day, the narrow and degrad- 
ing word "Byzantine." There is but one Greek school, from 
Homer's day down to the Doge Selvo's ; and these St. Mark's 
mosaics are as truly wrought in the power of Daedalus, with 
the Greek constructive instinct, and in the power of Athena, 
with the Greek religious soul, as ever cheat of Cyjaelua or 
slioft of Erechtheum. And therefore, whatever is represented 
here, be it flower or rock, animal or man, means more than it 
is in itself. Not sheep, these twelve innocent woolly things, 
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— but the twelve voices of the gospel of heaven ; — ^not palm- 
trees, these shafts of shooting stem and beaded fruit, — but 
the living grace of Ood in the heart, springing up in joy at 
Christ's coming ; — not a king, merely, this citiwueil creature 
in his sworded state, — but the justice of God in His eternal 
Law ; — not a queen, nor a maid only, this Madonna in her 
purj^le shade, — but the love of God poured forth, in the wou- 
derf ulness that passes the love of woman. She may forget — 
yet will I not forget thee. 

6. And in this function of his art, remember, it does not 
matter to the Greek how far his image be perfect or not 
That it should be understood is enough, — if it can be beauti- 
ful also, well ; but its function is not beauty, but instruction. 
You cannot have purer examples of Greek art than the draw- 
ings on any good vase of the Marathonian time. Black figures 
on a red ground, — a few white scratches through them, mark- 
ing the joints of their armor or the folds of their robes, — 
white circles for eyes, — pointed pyramids for beards, — ^you 
don't suppose that in these the Gh*eek workman thought he 
had given the likeness of gods ? Yet here, to his imagination, 
were Athena, Poseidon, and Herakles, — and all the powers 
that guarded his land, and cleansed his soul, and led him in 
the way everlasting. 

7. And the wider your knowledge extends over the distant 
days and homes of sacred art, the more constantly and clearly 
you will trace the rise of its symbolic function, from the 
rudest fringe of racing deer, or couchant leopards, scratched 
on some ill-kneaded piece of clay, when men had yet scarcely 
left their own cave-couchant Hfe, — up to the throne of Cima- 
bue's Madonna. All forms, and ornaments, and images, have 
a moral meaning as a natural one. Yet out of all, a restricted 
number, chosen for an alphabet, are recognized always as 
given letters, of which the familiar scripture is adopted by 
generation after generation. 

8. You had best begin reading the scripture of St Mark's 
on the low cupolas of the baptistery, — entering, as I asked 
you many a day since, to enter, under the tomb of the Doge 
Andrea Dandolo. 
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you see, the little chamber contuets esBenti&lly of two parts, 
each with its low cupola r one eontaininy the Font, tiie other 
Uie Altar. 

The one is significant of Baptism with water unto repentance. 

The other of Resurrection to newneea of life. 

Burial, iu baptism with water, of the lusts of the flesh. 
Besurrectiou, in baptism by the spirit^here, and now, to the 
be^nning of life eternal. 

Both tlie cupolas have Christ for their central figure : sur- 
rounded, in that over the font, by the Apostles baptizing with 
water ; in that over the altar, surrounded by the Powers of 
Heaven, baptizing with the Holy Ghost and with fire. Each 
of the Apostles, over the font, is seen baptizing in the country 
to which he is sent 

Their legends, written above them, begin over the door of 
entrance into the church, with St. John the Evangelist, and 
end with St. Mark — the order of all being us follows ; — 

St. John the Evangelist baptizes in Ephesua. 

St James Judiea. 

St Philip Phrygia. 

St. Matthew Ethiopia. 

St Simon EgJT*- 

SL Thomas India. 

SL Andrew Achaia. 

St Peter Rome. 

St. Bartholomew (legend indecipherable). 

St. Thaddeus Mesopotamia. 

St Matthias Palestine. 

St Mark Alexandria. 

Over the door is Herod's feast Herodias' daughter dances 
with St. John Baptist's bead in the charger, on her head. — 
simply the translation of any Greek maid on a Greek vase, 
bearing a pitcher of water on her bead. 

I am not sure, but I believe the picture is meant to repre- 
sent the two separate times of Herod's dealing witli St John ; 
and that the figure at the end of the table is in the former 
time, St John saying to him, " It is not lawful for thee to 
have her." 
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9. Pass on now into the farther chapel under the darker 
dome. 

Darker, and very dark ; — to my old eyes, scarcely decipher- 
able ; — to yours, if young and bright, it should be beautiful, 
for it is indeed the origin of all those golden-domed back- 
grounds of Bellini, and Cima, and Carpaccio ; itself a Greek 
vase, but with new Gods. That ten-winged cherub in the re- 
cess of it, behind the altar, has written on the circle on its 
breast, " Fulness of Wisdom." It is the tyi>e of the Breath of 
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the Spirit But it was once a Greek Harpy, and its wasted 
limbs remain, scarcely yet clothed with flesh from the claws 
of birds that they were. 

At the sides of it are the two powers of the Seraphim and 
Thrones : the Seraphim with sword ; the Thrones (tronis), 
with Fleur-de-iys sceptre, — lovely. 

Opposite, on the arch by which you entered are The Vir- 
tues, (VIRTUTES). 

A dead body lies under a rock, out of which spring two tor- 
rents — one of water, one of fire. The Angel of the Virtues 
calls on the dead to rise. 

Then the circle is thus completed : 
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1, being the Wisdom angel ; 8, the Seraphim ; 2, the Thrones ; 
and 5, the Virtues. 3. DominatiouH. 4. Angels. 6. Poten- 
tatea T. Priscea : the last with helm and sword. 

Above, Clirist Himself ascends, borne in a whirlwind of 
angels ; nud, as the vaults of Bellini and Carpaccio are only the 
amplification of the Harpy-Vault, so the Fat'odise of Tintoret 
is only the final fulfilment of the thought in this narrow cupola. 

10. At your left hand, as you look towards the altur, is the 
moat beautiful symbolic design of the Baptist's death that I 
know iu Italy. Herodias is enthroned, not merely as queen at 
Heroil's table, but high and alone, the tj-pe of the Power of 
evil in pride of womanhood, tlirough the past and future 
world, until Time shall be no longer. 

On her right hand is St. John's execution ; on her left, the 
Christian disciples, marked by their block crosses, bear his 
body to the tomb. 

It is a four-square canopy, round arched ; of the esact type 
of that in the museum at Perugia, given to the ninth cen- 
tury ; but that over Herodias is round -trefoil ed, and there is 
DO question but that these mosaics ore not eorher than the 
thirteenth century. 

And yet they are still absolutely Greek in all modes of 
thought, and forma of tradition. The Fountains of fire and 
water are merely forms of the Chimera and the Peirene ; and 
the maid dancing, though a princess of the thirteenth century 
in sleeves of ermine, is yet the phantom of some sweet water- 
carrier from an Arcadiau spring. 

11. These mosaics are the only ones in the interior of the 
church which belong to the time (12(M) when it;^ ^^ade was 
completed by the placing of the Greek horses over its central 
arch, and illumined by the lovely series of mosaics si.ill rep- 
resented in Gentile Bellini's pictures, of which only one now 
remains. That one, left nearly intact — as Fate has willed — 
represents the church itself so completed ; and the bearing of 
the body of St. Mark into its gates, with all the great kings 
and queens who have visited his shrine, standing to look on ; 
not conceived, mind you, aa present at any actual time, but as 
alwa}^ looking on in their hearts. 
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12. I say it is left nearly intact The three figures on the 
extreme right are restorations ; and if the reader will earefullj 
study the difference between these and the rest ; and note 
how all the faults of the old work are caricatured, and every 
one of its beauties lost— so that the faces which in the older 
figures are grave or sweet, are in these three new ones as of 
staring dolls, — he will know, once for all, what kind of thanks 
he owes to the tribe of Restorers — here and elsewhere. 

Please note, farther, that at this time the church had round 
arches in the second story, (of which the sheUs exist yet,) but 
no pinnacles or marble fringes. All that terminal filigree is of a 
far later age. I take the fa9ade as you see it stood — ^just after 
1204 — thus perfected. And I will tell you, so far as I know, 
the meaning of it, and of what it led to, piece by piece. 

13. I begin with the horses, — those I saw in my dream in 
1871, — "putting on their harness.'* See ''Ariadne Floren- 
tina," p. 203. 

These are the sign to Europe of the destruction of the 
Greek Empire by the Latin. They are chariot horses — the 
horses of the Greek quadriga, — and they were the trophies of 
Henry Dandolo. That is all you need know of them just 
now ; more, I hope, hereafter ; but you must learn the mean- 
ing of a Greek quadriga first. They stand on the great outer 
nrchivolt of the fa9ade : its ornaments, to the front, are of 
leafage closing out of spirals into balls interposed between the 
figures of eight Prophets (or Patriarchs?) — Christ in their 
midst on the keystone. No one would believe at first it was 
thirteenth-century work, so delicate and rich as it looks ; nor 
is there anything else like it that I know, in Europe, of the 
date : but pure thirteenth-century work it is, of rarest chisel- 
ling. I have cast two of its balls with their surrounding leaf- 
age, for St George's Museum ; the most instructive pieces of 
sculpture of all I can ever show there. 

14. Nor can you at all know how good it is, unless you 
will learn to draw : but some things concerning it may be 
seen, by attentive eyes, which are worth the dwelling upon. 

You see, in the first place, that the outer foliage is all of 
one kind — pure Greek Acanthus, — ^not in the least trans- 
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forming itself into ivy, or tale, or rose : trusting wljolly for its 
beauty to the varied play of its own narrow and pointed lobes. 
Narrow and pointed— but uot japged ; for the jagged form 
of Acanthus, look at the two Jeau d'Acre columns, ttiid return 
to this — you will then feel why I call it />we ; it is as nearly 
as jMsaible the acanthus of early Corinth, only more flexible, 
and with more incipient blending of the character of the i-iue 
which is used for the central bosses. You see that each leaf 
of these last touches with its point a stellar knot of inwoven 
hriud ; (compare the ornament round the low archivolt of the 
porch on your i-ight below), the outer acanthus folding all in 
spiral whorls. 

15. Now all thirteenth-century ornament of every nation 
runs much into spirals, and Irish and Si^andinavlan earher 
decoration into httle else. But these spirals are different from 
theirs. The Northern spiral is always elastic — like that of a 
watch-spring. The Greek spiral, drifted like that of a whirl- 
pool, or whirlwind. It is always an eddy or vort«x — not a 
living rod, like the point of a young fern. 

At least, not living its own life — but under another Ufe, 
It is onder the power of the Queen of the Air ; the power also 
tliat is over the Sea, and over the human mind. The first 
leaves I ever drew from Hi. Mark's were those drifted under 
the breathing of it ; ' these on its uppermost cornice, far love- 
lier, are the final perfection of the Ionic spiral, and of the 
thought in the temple of the Winds. 

But perfected under a new influence. I said there was 
notlting like them (that I knew) in European architecture. 
But there is, in Elaateru. They are only the ampUfication of 
the cornice over the archesof the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

16. I have been speaking hitherto of the front of the arch 
only. Underneath it, the sculpture is equally rich, and much 
more animated. It represents, — What think you, or what 
would you have, good reader, if you were yourself designing 
the central archivolt of your native city, to companion, and 
even partly to sustain, the stones on which those eight Patri- 
archs were carved^ — and Christ? 

' See the liiryo plate of two capitaU iu eorlj folio illud 
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The great men of your city, I suppose, — or the good wo- 
men of it? or the squires round about it? with the Master of 
the hounds in the middle ? or the Mayor and Corporation ? 
WelL That last guess comes near the Venetian mind, only 
it is not my Lord Mayor, in his robes of state, nor the Cor- 
poration at their city feast ; but the mere Craftsmen of Ven- 
ice — the Trades, that Is to say, depending on handicraft, be- 
ginning with the shipwrights, and going on to the givers of 
wine and bread — ending with the carpenter, the smith, and 
the fisherman. 

Beginning, I say, if read from left to right, (north to south,) 
with the shipwrights; but under them is a sitting figure, 
though sitting, yet supported by crutches. I cannot read 
this symbol : one may fancy many meanings in it, — but I do 
not trust fancy in such matters. Unless I know what a sym- 
bol means, I do not tell you my own thoughts of it 

17. If, however, we read from right to left, Orientalwise, 
the order would be more intelligible. It is then thus : 

1. Fishing. 

2. Forging. 

3. Sawing. Rough carpentry ? 

4 Cleaving wood with axe. Wheelwright? 

5. Cask and tub making. 

6. Barber-surgery. 

7. Weaving. 

Keystone — Christ the Lamb ; i. e., in humiliation. 

8. Masonry. 

9. Pottery. 

10. The Butcher. 

11. The Baker. 

12. The Vintner. 

13. The Shipwright. And 

14. The rest of old age ? 

18. But it is not here the place to describe these carvings 
to you, — there are none others like them in Venice except the 
bases of the piazzetta shafts ; and there is little work Hke them 
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elsewhere, pure realintic eeulpture of the twelfth anti thir- 
teentli centuries ; I may have much to say of them in their 
tlay — not now. 

Under tlieBe labourers you may read, in large letters, a 
piece of history from the Vienna Morning Post— or whatever 
the paper was — of the year I8I0, with which we are not con- 
cerned, nor need anybody else be so, to the end of time. 

Not with that ; nor with the mosaic of the vault beneath — 
flaunting glare of Venetian art in its ruin. No vestige of old 
work remains till we come to those steps of stone ascending 
on each side over the inner archivolt ; a eti'ange metbod of 
enclosing its curve ; but done with special purpose. If you 
look in the Bellini picture, you will see that these steps 
formed the ixicky midst of a mountain which rose over them 
for the ground, in the old mosaic ; the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes. And on the vault above, stood Christ blessing for ever 
— not as standing on the Mount, but supported above it by 
Angels. 

19. And on the archivolt itself were carved the Viitucs — 
with, it is said, the Beatitudes \ but I am not sure yet of any- 
thing in this archivolt, except that it is entirely splendid 
twelfth-century sculpture. I had the separate tigures cast for 
my English museum, and put ofT the examination of them 
when I was overworked. The Fortitude, Justice, Faith, and 
Temperance are clear enough on the right — and the keystone 
figure is Constancy, but I am sure of nothing else yet ; the 
leas that interpretation partly depended on the scrolls, of 
which the letters were gilded, not can-ed : — the tigures also 
gilded, in Bellini's time. 

Then the innermost archivolt of all is of mere twelfth cen- 
tury grotesque, unworthy of its place. But there were so 
many entrances to the atrium that the builders did not care 
to trust special teaching to any one, even the central, except 
as a part of the favade. The atrium, or outer cloister itself, 
was the real porch of the temple. And timl they covered with 
as close scripture as they could — ^the whole Creation and 
Book of Genesis pictured on it. 

20. These are the mosaics usually attributed to the Doge 
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SeWo : I cannot myself date any mosaics securely with pre- 
cision, never liaWng stinlied the techuical structure of them ; 
and these also are different from the others of St. Mark's in 
being more Norman than Byzantine in manner ; and in an 
ugly admittance and treatment of nude form, which I find 
only elsewhere in manuscripts of tlie tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies of the school of Monte Cassino and South Italy. On 
the other hand, they possess some quahties of thought and 
invention almost in a sublime degree. But I believe Selvo 
had better work done under him than these. Better work at 
all events, you ahall now see — if j'ou wilL Tou must get hold 
of the man who keeps sweeping the dust about, in St. Mark's ; 
very thiuikful he will be, for a liHi, to take you up fa> the gal- 
lery on the right-hand side, (south, of St Mark's interior ;) 
from which gallery, where it turns into the south transept, 
you may see, as well as it is possible to see, the mosaic of the 
central dome. 

21. Christ enthroned on a rainbow, in a sphere supported 
by fom- Hying angels underneath, forming whifa pillars of 
carj-atid mosaic. Between the windows, the twelve apostles, 
and the Madonna, — alas, the head of this principal figure 
frightfully "restored," and I think the greater part of the 
central subject. Round tlic circle enclosing Christ i» written, 
" Ye men of Gahlee, why stand ye at gaze ? This Son of God, 
Jesus, so taken from you, departs that He may be the arbiter 
of the earth : in charge of judgment He comes, and lo give Ike 
laws that ovijht lo bi"." 

22. Such, you see, the central thought of Venetian worship. 
Not that we shall leave the world, but that our Master will 
come to it : and such the central hope of Venetian worship, 
that He shall come to Judge the world indeed ; not in a last 
and destroying judgment, but in an enduring and saving 
judgment, in trutli and righteousness and peace. Catholic 
theology of the purest, lasting at all events down to the thir- 
teenth century : or as long aa the Byzantines had influence. 
For these are typical Byzantine conceptions ; how far taken 
up and repeated by Italian workers, one cannot say ; but in 
their gravity of purpose, meagre thinness of form, and rigid 
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drapery lineB, to be remembered by you with distmctnees ns 
expresfiiug the tirst school of design in Venice, comparable in 
an inataut with her last school of design, by merely glancing 
to the end of the north transept, wliere that rich piece of 
foliage, full of patriarchs, was designed by Paul Veronese. 
And what a divine picture it might have been, if he had only 
minded his own business, and let the mosaic workem mind 
tlieirs 1 — even now it i.s the only beautiful one of the late 
moiiaics, and sliowa a new phase of the genius of Veronese. 
All I want you to feel, however, ia the difference of temper 
from the time when people liked the white pillar-like figures 
of the dome, to that when they liked the dark esuberance of 
the transept, 

S3. But from this coign of vantage you may see much 
lore. Just opposite you, and above, in the arch crossing the 
transept between its cupola and the central dome, nre mosaics 
of Christ's Temptation, and of bia entrance to Jerusalem. 
The upper one, of the Temptation, is entirely characteristic of 
the Byzantine mythic manner of teaching. On the left, Christ 
sits in the rocky cave which has sheltered Him for the forty 
days of fastiug : out of the rock above issues a spring — mean- 
ing that He drank of the waters that spring up to everlasting 
hfe, of which whoso drinks shall never thirst ; and in His 
hand ia a book — the living Word of God, which is Hia bread. 

le Devil holds up the stones in hia lap. 

Kext the temptation on the pinnacle of the Temple, sym- 

[ic again, wholly, aa you see, — in very deed quite impoaai- 
olso that on the mountain, where the treasures of the 
world are, I think, represented by the glittering fragments 
on the mountain top. Finally, the falling Devil, cast down 
head-foremost in the air, and approaching angels in minister- 
ing troops, complete the story. 

21. And f>D the whole, these pictures are entirely represent- 
ative to you of the food which the Venetian mind had in ait, 
down to the day of the Doge Selvo. Those were the kind of 
images and shadows they lived on : you may think of them 
what you please, but the historic fact is, beyond all possible 

ibate, that these thin dry bones of art were nourishing meat 
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to the Venetian race : that they grew and throve on that diet, 
every day spiritually fatter for it, and more comfortably round 
in human soul : — no illustrated papers to be had, no Academy 
Exhibition to be seen. If their eyes were to be entertained 
at all, such must be their lugubrious delectation ; pleasure 
difficult enough to imagine, but real and pure, I doubt not; even 
passionate. In ns quite singularly incomprehensible fidelity 
of sentiment^ my cousin's least baby has fallen in love with a 
wooden spoon ; Paul not more devoted to Virginia. The two 
are inseparable all about the house, vainly the unimaginative 
bystanders endeavouring to perceive, for their part, any ami- 
ableness in the spoon. But baby thrives in his pacific attach- 
ment, — nay, is under the most perfect moral control, pliant as 
a reed, under the slightest threat of being parted from his 
spoon. And I am assured that the crescent Venetian imagina- 
tion did indeed find pleasantness in these figures ; more es- 
pecially, — which is notable — in the extreme emaciation of 
them, — a type of beauty kept in their hearts down to the Vi- 
varini days ; afterwards rapidly changing to a very opposite 
ideal indeed. 

25. Nor even in it€ most ascetic power, disturbing these 
conceptions of what was fitting and fair in their own persons, 
or as a nation of fishermen. They have left us, happily, a 
picture of themselves, at their greatest time — unnoticed, so 
far as I can read, by any of their historians, but left for poor 
little me to discover — and that by chance — like the inscrip- 
tion on Si James's of the Bialto. 

But before going on to see this, look behind you, where you 
stand, at the mosaic on the west wall of the south transept 

It is not Byzantine, but rude thirteenth-centurj', aud for- 
tunately left, being the representation of an event of some 
import to Venice, the recovery of tlie lost body of St Mark. 

You may find the stoiy told, with proudly polished, or 
loudly impudent, incredulity, in any modern guide-book. I 
will not pause to speak of it here, nor dwell, yet, on this mo- 
saic, which is clearly later than the story it tells by two him- 
dred years. We will go on to the picture which shows us 
things as they were, in its time. 
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26. You must go round the transept gallery, and get the 
door opened into the compartment of the eastern aiale, in 
which is the organ. And going to the other side of the square 
stone gallery, and looking back from behind the organ, you 
will Bee opposite, on the vault, a mosaic of upright figures in 
dreBses of blue, green, purple, and white, variously embroid- 
ered with gold. 

These represent, as you nre told by the inscription above 
them — the Priesta, the Clergy, the Doge, and the people of 
Venice ; and are an ahstmet, at least, or epitome of those 
liersonageB, as they were, and felt themselves to be, in those 
days. 

I believe, early twelfth-century — late eleventh it might be 
— later twelfth it may be, — it does not matter : these were 
the people of Venice in the central time of her unwearied 
life, her unsacrificed honour, her imabated power, and sacred 
faith. Her Doge wears, not the contracted shell-like cap, but 
the imperial crown. Her priests and clergy are alike mitred 
— not with the cloven, but simple, cap, like the conical hel- 
met of a knight. Her people are also her soldiers, and their 
Captain bears his sword, sheathed in black. 

So far as features could bo rendered in the rude time, the 
faces are ail noble — (one horribly restored figure on the right 
shows what ipnobleness, on this large scale, modem brutality 
and ignorance can reach) ; for the most port, dark-eyed, but 
the Doge brown-eyed aud fair-haired, the long tresses falling 
on his shoulders, and his beard braided hke that of an Etrua- 
uan king. 

27. .Vnd this is the writing over them. 

Pov-nncE-s. CLEBrrs. Populus, Drx mente serbhus.' 
The Priests, the Clergy, the People, the Duke, serene o( 
mind 

Most Serene Highnesses of all the after Time aud World, — 
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)iow many of you knew, or know, what tiuB VeDice, first to 
give the title, meant by her Duke's Serenity ! and why she 
trusted it ? 

The most precious " historical picture " this, to my mind, 
of any in worldly gallery, or imworldly cloister, east or west ; 
but for the present, all I care for you to leam of it, is that 
these were the kind of priests, and people, and kings, who 
wrote this Requiem of SL Mark, of which, now, we will read 
what more we may. 

28. If you go up in front of the organ, j'ou may see, better 
than from below, the mosaics of the eastern dome. 

This part of the church must necesBorily have been first 
completed, because it is over the altar and shrine. In it, the 
teaching of the Mosaic legend begins, and in a sort ends ; — 
"Christ the King," foretold of Prophets— declared of Evan- 
gelists — born of a Virgin in clue time I 

But to understand the course of legend, you must know 
what the Greek teachers meant by an Evangelion, as distinct 
from a Prophecy. Prophecy is here thought of in its nar- 
rower sense as the foreteUing of a good that is to be. 

But an Evangelion h the voice of the Messenger, saying, it 

And the four mystic Evangelists, under llie figures of living 
creatures, are not types merely of the men that are to bring 
the Gos2)el message, but of the power of that message in all 
Creation— so fjir as it was, and is, spoken in all living things, 
and as the Word of God, which is Christ, was present, and 
not merely prophesied, in the Creatures of His hand. 

29. You will find in your Murray, and other illumined writ- 
ings of the nineteenth conturj', various explanations given of 
the meaning of the Lion of St- Mark — derived, they occasion- 
ally mention (nearly as if it had been derived by accident 1), 
from the description of Ezekiel' Which, perhaps, you may 
have read once on a time, though even tliat is doubtful in 
these blosaed days of scientific education ; — but, boy or girl, 
man or woman, of you, not one in a thousand, if one, has 

' Or, vrith still muru eDlightr>iiod Scripture reaoarcli, from " oua ol 
the visioDE of Duiiel " 1 ISkulcht-e, etc., p. lb.) 
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ever, I am well SBsured, naked what was the u»e of Ezekiel's 
Vision, either to Ezekiel, ov to anybody else ; any more than 
I used to think, myttel^ what St. Mark's was biiilt for. 

In case you have not a Bible with you, I must be f«diouH 
enough to reprint the essential verses here. 

30, ■' As I was among the Captives by the Biver of Chebw, 
the Heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God." 

(Fugitive at least, ^and all ImI captive, ^ — by the River of the 
deep stream, — Uje Venetians perhaps cared yet to hear what 
lie saw.) 

" In the fifth year of King JeLoiachin's captivity, the word 
of the Lord came expressly unto Ezekiel the Priest." 

(We also — we Venetians — have our Pontificea ; we also our 
King. May we not hear ?) 

" And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, and a fire infolding itself. Also in the midst thereof 
WBB ' the likeness of Four living Creatures. 

"And this was the aspect of them ; the Likeness of a Man 
was upon them. 

" And every one had four faces, and every one four winga. 
And they had the hands of a Man under their wings. And 
their wings were stretched upward, two wings of every one 
were joined one to another, and two covered their bodiea 
And when they went, I heard the noise of their wings, like the 
noise of great waters, as the voice of the Almighty, the voice 
of speech, the noise of an Host" 

(To us in Venice, is not the noise of the great waters known 
— and the noise of an Host ? May we hear also the voice of 
the Almighty?) 

" And they went every one straight forward. "Whither the 
Spirit was to go, they went. And this was the likeness of their 
faces : they four hotl the face of a Man " (to the front). ■' and 
the face of a Lion on the right side, and the face of an Ox on 
the left side, and " (looking back) " the face of an Eagle." 

And not of an Ape, then, my beautifully-browed cockney 
friend ? — the unscientific Prophet ! The face of Man ; and o( 

' What ultKritioDB I makf arn from the Septuagint, 
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tbe wild beasts of the earth, and of the tame, and of the birds 
of the air. This was the Vision of the Glory of the Lord. 

31. ''And as I beheld the living creatures, behold, (me wheel 
upon the earth, by the living creatures, with his four faces, 
. . . and their aspect, and their work, was as a wheel in the 
midst of a wheel" 

Crossed, that is, the meridians of the four quarters of the 
earth. (See Holbein's drawing of it in his Old Testament 
series.) 

" And the likeness of the Firmament upon the heads of the 
living creatures was as the colour of the terrible crystal 

'' And there was a voice from the Firmament that was over 
their heads, when they stood, and had lei down their wings. 

" And above the Firmament that was over their heads was 
the likeness of a Throne ; and upon the likeness of the 
Throne was the likeness of the Aspect of a Man above, upon 
it 

'* And from His loins round about I saw it as it were the 
appearance of fire ; and it had brightness round about^ as the 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain. This was the 
appearance of the likeness of the GI017 of the Lord. And 
when I saw it, I fell upon my face." 

32. Can any of us do the like— or is it worth while ? — 
with only apes* faces to fall upon, and the forehead that re- 
fuses to be ashamed ? Or is there, nowadays, no more any- 
thing for us to be afraid of, or to be thankful for, in all the 
wheels, and fiame, and light, of earth and heaven ? 

This that follows, after the long rebuke, is their Evange- 
lion. This the sum of the voice that speaks in them, (cha}). 
xi. 16). 

" Therefore say, thus saith the Lord. Though I have cast 
them far off among the heathen, yet will I be to them as a 
little sanctuary in the places wliither they shall come. 

** And I will give them one heart ; and I will put a new 
spiiit within them ; and I will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and will give them a heart of flesh. That they 
may walk in my statutes, and keep mine ordinances and do 
them, and they shall be my people, and I will be their God. 
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"Then did the Cherubims lift up their wings, and the 
wheels besdde them, nnd the gloi^- of the God of Israel was 
orer them above." 

33. Tluit is the story of the Altar- Vault of St Mark's, of 
which though much was goue, yet, when I was last in Venice, 
much was left, wholly lovely and mighty. The principal fig- 
ure of the Throned Chritit was indeed forever destroyed 
hv the restorer ; but the surrounding Prophets, and the 
Virgin in prayer, at least retained bo much of their ancient 
colour and expression as to be entirely noble, — if only one 
had nobility enough in one's own thoughts to forgive the 
failure of any other human soul to speak cleai'ly what it bad 
felt of the most divine. 

My notes have got confused and many lost ; and now I 
have no time to mend the thread of them : I am not sure even 
if I have the list of the Prophets complete ; but these follow- 
ing at least you will find, and (perhaps with others between) 
in this order — chosen, each, for hia message concerning 
Christ, which is written on the scroll he bears. 

31. 

1. On the Madonna's left band, Isaiah, " Behold, a 
a virgin shall conceive." (Written as far as 
"ImmanueL") 

% Jeremiah. "Hie est in quo, — Deus Noster." 

3. Daniel. "Cum venerit" as far as to "cessabit 

unctio. " 

4. Obadiah. " Ascendit sanctus in Monte 8yon." 

6. Habakkuk. " God shall come from the South, and 
tbe Holy One from Mount Paran." 

6. Hosea. (TJn deciphered.) 

7. Jonah. (Undecipbered.) 

8. Zephaniab. "Seek ye the Lord, all in the gentle 

time '' (in manaueti tempore). 

9. Haggai " Behold, the desired of all nations shall 

10, Zachariah. "Behold a man whose name Is the 
Branch.' [Oriens) 
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11. Malachi. "Behold, I send my meflsenger," etc 

(angelum meum). 

12. Solomon. "Who is this that ascends as the 

morning ? " 

13. David. " Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon 

thy throne.'* 

35. The decorative power of the colour in these figures, 
chiefly blue, purple, and white, on gold, is entirely admirable, 
— more especially the dark purple of the Virgin's robe, with 
lines of gold for its folds ; and the figures of David and Solo- 
mon, both in Persian tiaras, almost Arab, with falling lappets 
to the shoulder, for shade ; David holding a book vnth He- 
brew letters on it and a cross, (a pretty sign for the Psalms ;) 
and Solomon with rich orbs of lace like involved ornament on 
his dark robe, cusped in the short hem of it, over gold un- 
derneath. And note in all these mosaics that Byzantine 
" purple," — the colour at once meaning Einghood and its 
Sorrow, — is the same as ours — not scarlet, but amethyst^ and 
that deep. 

36. Then in the spandrils below, come the figures of the 
four beasts, with this inscription round, for all of them. 

" quaeque sub obscuris 
De Cristo dicta figuris 
His aperire datur 
Et in his, Deus ipse notatub." 

" Whatever things under obscure figures have been said of 
Christ, it is given to these " (creatures) " to open ; and in 
these, Christ himself is seen." 

A grave saying. Not in the least true of mere Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Christ was never seen in them, 
though told of by them. But, as the Word by which all 
things were made, He is seen in all things made, and in the 
Poiesis of them : and therefore, when the vision of Ezekiel is 
repeated to St. John, changed only in that the four creatures 
are to him more distinct — eacli with its single aspect, and not 
each fourfold, — they are full of eyes within, and rest not day 
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nor nigfat, — saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God .\linighly, 
which art, and wast, and art to come." 

37. We repeat the words habitually, in our own most solemn 
religious service ; but we repeat without soticing out of 
whose mouths they come. 

"Therefore," (we buv, in much self-satisfaction.) "with 
Angels and Archangels. Eind n-ith all the Company of heaven, " 
(meaning each of us, I suppose, the select Company we ex- 
pect to get into there,) "we laud and magnify," etc. But it 
ought to make a difference in our estimate of ourselves, and 
of our power to say, with our hearts, tliat Goil is Holy, if we 
remember that we join in saying so, not, for the present, with 
the Angela, — but with the Beasts. 

38. Yet not with every manner of Beast ; for afterwards, 
irhen all the Creatures in Heaven and Earth, and the Sea, 
join in the giving of praise, it is only these tour who can say 
" Amen. " 

The Oi that treadeth out the com ; and the Lion that shall 
shall eat straw like the Ox, Etnd lie down with the lamb ; and 
the Eagle that fluttereth over her young ; and the human 
creature that loves it^ mate, and its children. In these four 
is all the power and all the charity of eartlily life ; and in 
such power and charity " Deus ipse notatur." 

39. Notable, in that manner. He was, at least, to the men 
who built Uiifl shrine where onoe was St. Theodore's ; — not be- 
traying nor forgetting their first master, but placing his statue, 
with SL Mark's Lion, as equal powers upon tlieir pillars of 
justice ; — St. Theodore, as you have before heard, being the 
human spirit in true conquest over the inhuman, because in 
true sympathy with it — not as St. George in Mutest with, but 
being strengthened and pedestalled by, the " Dragons and all 
Deeps." 

40. But ilie issue of all these lessons we cannot yet meas- 
ure ; it is only now that we are beginning to be able to read 
them, in the myths of the past, and natural history of the 
present world. The animal gods of Egypt and Assyria, the 
animal cry that there is no God, of the passing hour, are, both 
of them, part of the rudiments of the religion yet to be re- 
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vealed, in the rule of the Holy Spirit over the veuomoua dust, 
whea the BuckiDg child sliitU pluj by the hole of the asp, and 
the weaued child lay Lis haud oii the cockatiice den. 

41. And now, if you have enough seen, and understoo'l, 
this eastern dome and its lesson, go down into the church 
under the central one, aud consider the etory of that 

Under ills angles are the four Evangehsts themselves, drawn 
OS men, and each with his name. And over them the inscrip- 
tion is widely different' 

" Sic actus Chbisti 
Dbscribi'nt qCATuoa isti 
Quod neque natcra 
Liter nbnt, neo UTBraqus fiqura," 

" Thus do these (our describe the Acts of Christ And 
weave his story, neither by natural knowledge, nor, contrari- 
wise, by any figure." 

Compare now the two inscriptions. In the living creatures, 
Christ himself is seen by nature and by figure. But these 
four tell ua his Acta, " Not by natui-e^not by figure." How 
then? 

42. You have liad various " lives of Christ," German and 
other, lately provided among your other severely historical 
studies. Some, critical ; and some, sentimental But there 
is only one light by which you can read the life of Christ — 
the tight of the life j'ou now lead iu the fiesh ; and that not 
the natural, but the won life. " Nevertheless, I live ; yet not 
I, hut Christ liveth in me." 

Therefore, round the vault as the pint's of it, are the 
Christian virtues ; somewhat more in number, and other in 
nature, than the swindling-bom and buaiaess-bred virtues 
which most Christians nowadays are content in acquiring. 
But these old Venetian virtues are compliant also, in a way 

' I give, and coiiHtrue, tliia legend as doit written, but the Eve letlcn 
"liter" sra reoently restoretl, and I suspect them to have been origi- 
nally either three or six, "cer"or "discer." In all Qie monkish 
rhymuH I have yet read, I dou t remember auy to awkward a diviaion 
■a this of liaturu-llter. 
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They are for sea-life, and there is one for every wind thai 
blowfli 

43. If you stand in mid-nave, looking to the altar, the first 
narrow window of the cupola — {I call it first for reasons pres- 
ently given) faces j'ou, in the due east Call the one next it, 
on your right, the second window ; it bears easl^south-eaBt, 
The thii-d, south-eust ; the fourth, aoutb-aoutli-east ; the fifth, 
south ; the ninth, west ; the thirteenth, north ; and the six- 
teenth, eaet'iiorth-east. 

The Venetian Vu-tues stand, one between each window. 
On the sides of the east window stand Fortitude and Tem- 
perance ; Temperance the first, Fortitude the last : " he that 
endnreth to the end, the same shall be saved." 

Then their order is as follows : Temperance between the 
first and second windows, — (quenching fire with water) ; — be- 
tween the second and third. Prudence ; and then, in sequence, 

iiL Humility. 

rv. Kindness, (Benignitas), 
T. Compassion. 

VL Abstinence. 
viL Mercy. 
vm. Long-suffering, 
I II, Chastity. 

I, Modesty. 
XL Constancy. 
XII. Charity. 

xiT. Faith. 
sv. Justice. 
XVI. Fortitude. 

44. I meant to have read aU their legends, but " couH do 
it any time," and of course never did ! — but these following 
are the most important. Clmrity is put twelfth at the last at^ 
toiiied of tbe virtues belonging to human life only : but she 
ia called the " Mother of the Virtues " — iiKinning, of them all, 
when they become divine ; and chiefly of tbe four last, which 
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relate to tbe other world. Then LoDg-suffering, (Fatieutio,) 
lina for her legend, " BleBsed ore the Peacemakers " ; Chastity, 
"Blessed are the Pure in Heart"; Modeety, "Blessed areje 
when men hate you " ; while Constancy (conaiBtency) has the 
two heads, balanced, one in each hand, which are given to 
the keystone of the entrance arch : meaning, I believe, the 
equal balance of a man's being, by which it not only stands, 
but stands as an arch, with the double strength of the two 
sides of his intellefrt and soul. " Qui sibi conglat." Tlien note 
that "Modestia"is here not merely shame faced n ess, though 
it includes whatever is good in that ; but it is contentment in 
being thought Uttlo of, or hated, when one thinks one ought 
to be made much of— a very difficult virtue to acquire indeed, 
as I know some people who know. 

45. Then the order of the circle becomes entirely clear. 
All strength of character begins in temperance, prudence, and 
lowliness of thought. Without these, nothing is possible, of 
noble humanity: on these follow — kindness, (simple, as op- 
posed to mahce), and compassion, (sympathy, a much rarer 
quality than mere kindness) ; then, BeU-restriclioti, a quit« dif- 
ferent and higher condition than temperance, — the first being 
not paiuful when rightly practised, but the latter always so ; — ■ 
(" I held my peace, even from good " — ■' quanto quiaque sibi 
plura negaverit, ab Dis plura feret "). Then come pity and 
loug-sufferiug, which have to deal with the sin, and not merely 
with the sorrow, of those around us. Then the three Trial 
vii-tues, through which one has to struggle forward up to the 
power of Love, the twelfth. 

All these relate only to tlie duties and relations of the hfe 
that is now. 

But Love is stronger than Death ; and through her, we have, 
first, Hope of life to come ; then, surety of it ; living by this 
surety, {the Just shall hve by faith,) Eighteoasness, and 
Strength to the end. Who bears on her scroll, "The Lord 
shall break the t*eth of the Lions." 

46. An undeveloped and simial system of human life — yoa 
dunk it — cockney friend ! 

Such as it was, the Venetians made shift to brave the vrat 
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of thiB world with it, as well as ever you are like to do ; and 
tliey bod, besides, the joy ot looking to the peace of another. 
For, you see, above these narrow wtmlown, ataud the Apostlea, 
and the two angels that stood by them on the Mount of the 
Ascension ; and between these the Virgin ; and with her, and 
with the twelve, you are to hear the angel's word, " Why stand 
ye at gaze ? as He departs, bo shall He come, to give the Laws 
that ought to be." 

Debita jura, 
a form ot " debit " little referred to in modem ledgers, but by 
the Venetian acknowledged for all devoirs of commerce and 
of war ; writing, by his church, of the Riolto's business, (the 
first words, these, mind you, that Venice ever speaks aloud,) 
"Around this Temple, let the Mercliant'e law be just, his 
weights true, and his covenants faithful." And writing thus, 
in lovelier lettei-s, above the place of St, Mark's Rest, — 

" Brave be the hving, who live unto the Lord ; 
For Blessed are the dead, that die in Him." 

JIdte. — The mouicB duscrilied iu tliis number of St. Mark's lUsI be- 
ing DOW liable at auj' moment to dvsU-ucUou — From caiiE«B atrtiad^ uuoiigh 
rpeoifled, I have nnilertokKn, st tbe instance of Mr. Edward Barne 
Jones, and with promise of that artiet's helpful superintendence, at once 
to obtain Kime pertnanent record of tbem, the liext that maj be at present 
po«Mb1e: Bud to that end 1 have already dispatched to Veliioe an accum- 
pliahed jouiu( draughtsman, wlio is aontout to devote himself, ns old 
pointers did, lo tbe work before him for the sake of that, and his own 
honour, at journeyman's wagea. The three of us, Mr. Burne Jones, and 
he. and T, are alike minded lo net our hands and sonU hard at Ibis thing : 
bnt we can't, nnless the public will a little help us. I have given avay 
already all I have to spare, and can't carry on tliis work at my own cost ; 
and if Ur, Bumu Jones gives his time and care gratis, and without stint, 
OS I know he will, it is all he should be asked for. Therefore, the publio 
most give mc enouj^h to raaintoin my draughtsman at his task : what 
mode of publication for the drawings may be then possible, is for after- 
couolderatioii. I ask for snbscriptlons at present to obtain the copies 
only. The reader is requested to refer also to the final note appended 
to the new edition of tbe "Stones of Teniee," and to send what suh- 
scription he may please to my publisher, Mr. G. Allen, Suuuyside, Orp. 
ington, Kent, 
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VICTOR CARPACCIO 



IN VENICE. 



PREFACE. 



The following (too imperfect) account of the pictures by 
Carpacdo in the chapel of San Giorgio de' Schiavoni, is 
properly a supplement to the part of "Si Mark's Best" in 
which I propose to examine the religious mind of Venice in 
the fifteenth century ; but I publish these notes prematurely 
that they may the sooner become helpful, according to their 
power, to the English traveller. 

The second supplement, which is already in the press, will 
contain the analysis by my fellow-worker, Mr. James Beddie 
Anderson, of the mythological purport of the pictures here 
described. I separate Mr. Anderson's work thus distinctly 
from my own, that he may have the entire credit of it ; but 
the reader will soon perceive that it is altogether necessaiy, 
both for the completion and the proof of my tentative state- 
ments ; and that without the certificate of his scholarly in- 
vestigation, it would have been lost time to prolong the account 
of my own conjectures or impressiona 
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CocNTiso the canals which, entering the citj- from the open 
lagoon, must be croBsed as you wait from the Piazzetta to- 
wards the Public Gardens, the fourth, called the " Rio della 
Pieta'" from the unfiniuhed church of the Pieta, facing the 
quay before you reach it, will presently, if you go down it in 
gondola, and pass the Campo di S. Autonin, permit your 
landing at some steps on the right, in front of a little chapel 
of indescribable architecture, chiefly mmle up of foolish epii-al 
flourishes, which yet, by theu" careful execution and shallow 
mouldings, are seen to belong to a time of refined tamper. 
Over its door are two bas-reliefs. Tliat of St. Catherine lean- 
ing on her wheel seems to me anterior in date to the other, 
and is very lovely : the second is contemponuy vrilh the 
cinque-cento building, and fine also ; but notable chiefly for 
the conception of the di-agon as a creature formidable rather 
by its gluttony than its niahce, and degraded beneath the 
level of all other spirits of prey ; its wings having wasted 
away into mere paddles or fiapjiers, having in them no faculty 
or memory of flight ; its throat stretched into the flaccidity of 
a sack, its tail swollen into a molluscous encumbrance, like an 
enormous worm ; and the human head beneath its paw sym- 
bolizing therefore the subjection of the human natiu-e to the 
most brutal desires. 

When I came to Venice last year, it was with resolute 
purpose of finding out everything that could be known of the 
circumstances which led to the building, and determined the 
style, of this chapel — or more strictly, sacred hall, of the 
School of the Schiavoni. But day after day the task was 

layed by some more pressing subject of enquiry ; and, at 
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this moment— resolved at last to put what notes I have on the 
contents of it at once together, — I find myself reduced to copy, 
without any additional illustration, the statement of Flaminio 
Comer.* 

''In the year 1451, some charitable men of the Illyrian or 
Sclavonic nation, many of whom were sailors, moved by 
praiseworthy compassion, in that they saw many of their fel- 
low-countrymen, though deserving well of the republic, perish 
miserably, either of hard life or hunger, nor have enough to 
pay the expenses of church burial, determined to establish a 
charitable brotherhood under the invocation of the holy 
martyrs St. George and Si Trifon — brotherhood whose pledge 
was to succour poor sailors, and others of their nation, in 
their grave need, whether by reason of sickness or old age, 
and to conduct their bodies, after death, religiously to burial 
Which design was approved by the Council of Ten, in a 
decree dated 19th May, 1451 ; after which, they obtained from 
the pity of the Prior of the Monastery of St John of Jeru- 
salem, Lorenzo Marcello, the convenience of a hospice in the 
buildings of the Priory, with rooms such as were needful for 
their meetings ; and the privilege of building an altar in the 
church, under the title of St. George and Trifon, the mar- 
tyrs ; with the adjudgment of an annual rent of four zecchins, 
two loaves, and a pound of wax, to be offered to the Priory on 
the feast of St. George. Such were the beginnings of the 
brotherhood, called that of St. George of the Sclavoniana 

" Towards the close of the fifteenth centiuy, the old hospice 
being ruinous, the fraternity took counsel to raise from the 
foundations a more splendid new one, under the title of the 
Martyr St. George, which was brought to completion, with its 
fayade of marble, in the year 1501. 

The hospice granted by the pity of the Prior of St John 
cannot have been very magnificent, if this little chapel be in- 
deed much more splendid ; nor do I yet know what rank the 
school of the Sclavonians held, in power or number, among 
fhe oilier minor fraternities of Venice. The relation of the 
natjonal character of the Dalmatians and Blyrians, not only 

1 "Notiile Storiche," Venice, 1758, p. 107. 
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to Venice, but to Europe, I find to be of far more deep and 
curious iutereBt than is commonly Buppoaed ; and in the case 
of the Venetians, traceable back nt lea«t to the days of Her- 
o<lotus ; for the festivul of the Brides of Venice, and its inter- 
ruption by the lUyrian pirates, is one of the curious proofs of 
the grounds he had tor naming the Venetians as oue of the 
tribes of the Dlyrians, and ascribing to them, aloue among 
European races, the same practice as that of the Biibylouinns 
with re8i>ect to the dowries of their murriageable girls. 

How it chanced that while the entire Riva, — the chief quay 
in Venice — was named from tlie Selavonians, they were yet 
obhged to build their school on this narrow canal, and prided 
themselves on the magnificence of so small a building, I have 
not ascertained, nor who the builder wa« ; — his style, differing 
considerably from all the Venetian practice of the same date, 
by its refusal at once of purely classic forms, and of elaborate 
ornament, becoming insipidly grotesque, and chastely barbar- 
ous, in a quite unexampled degree, is noticeable enough, 
if we had not better things to notice within the unpre- 
tending doorway. Entering, we find ourselves in a little 
room about the Hize of the commercial parlour in an 
old-faahioned English inn ; perhaps an inch or two higher 
in the ceiling, which is of good horizontal beams, narrow 
and many, for effect of riebness ; painted and gilded, also, 
now tawdrily enough, but always in some such patterns 
as you see. At the end of the low room, is an altar, with 
doors on the right and left of it in the sides of the room, oj>en- 
ing, the one into tlie sacristy, tlie other to the stairs leading 
to the upper chapel. All the rest mere flat wall, wainscoted 
two-thirds up, eight feet or so, leaving a third of the height, 
B:iy four (eet, claiming some kind of decent dei'oration. 
MiTiich modest demand you perceive to be modestly supplied, 
by pictures, fitting that measure in height, and running long 
or short, as auita their subjects ; ten altogether, (or with the 
nltar-piece, eleven,) of which nine are worth your looking at. 

Not as very successfully decorative work, I admit. A 
modem Parisian upholsterer, or clever Kensington student, 
would have done for you a far surpassing splendour in a few 
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hours : all that we can saj liere, at tbe utmost, ia that the 
place looks comfortable ; and, especially, warm, — the pictures 
having the effect, jou will feel presently, of a soft evening 
sunshine on the walls, or glow from embers on some peaceful 
hearth, cast up into the room where one sits waiting for dear 
friends, is twilight. 

In a little while, if you still look with general glance, yet 
patiently, this warmth will resolve itself into a kind of chequer- 
ing, as of on Eastern carpet, or old-faeliioned EngUsh sampler, 
of more than usually broken and sudden variegation ; nay, 
suggestive here and there of a wayward patchwork, vei^ng 
into grotesqueness, or even, with some touch of fantasy in 
masque, into harlequinade, — lite a tapestry for a Christmas 
night in a home a thousaud years old, to adora a carol of hon- 
oured knights with honouring queens. 

Thus far sentient of the piece, for all is indeed here but 
one, — go forward a Httle, please, to the second picture on 
the left, wherein, central, is our now accustomed friend, St. 
George : stiff and grotesque, even to humorousness, you will 
most likely think him, with his dragon in a singularly de- 
pressed and, as it were, water-lc^geJ, state. Never mind him, 
or the dragon, just now ; but take a good opera-glass, and 
look therewith steadily and long at the heads of the two 
princely riders on the left — the Saracen king and his daugh- 
ter — he in high white turban, she beyond him in the crimson 
cap, high, hke a castle tower. 

Look well and long. For truly, — and with hard-earned and 
secure knowledge of such matters, I tell you, through all thiH 
round world of ours, searching what the best life of it has 
done of brightest in all its times and years, — you shall not find 
another piece quite the like of that httle piece of work, for su- 
preme, serene, unassuming, unfaltering sweetness of jiainter's 
perfect art. Over every other precious thing, of such things 
known to me, it rises, in the compass of its simpUcity ; in be- 
ing able to gather the ijerfections of the joy of extreme child- 
hood, and the joy of a hermit's age, with the strength and 
sunshine of mid-life, all in one. 

Which is indeed more or less true of all Carpaccio's work 
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aod mind ; but in this piece you L 
radiant, inestimable. 

Extreme joy of cbildhood, I say. No little lady ia ber first 
red shoes, — no soldier's baby seeing biuaself in the glass be- 
neath his father's hebnet, ia hajjpier in laugh than Oarpaccio, 
as he beaps and heaps bis Sultan's snowy crest, and crowns 
liis pretty lady with her ruby tower. Xo desert bennit is 
more temperate ; no ambassador on perilous policy more sub- 
tle ; no preacher of first Christian gospe! to a primitiTe race 
more eameat or tender. The wonderfullest of Venetian Har- 
lequins this, — variegated, lite Gerj-on, to tlie innermost mind 
of him — to the hgbteat gleam of Ida pencil; "Con piQ color, 
eonuuesee e sopraposte ; non fur mai drappi Tartan ne Tur- 
chi ; " and all for good. 

Of course you will not believe me at first, — nor indeed, till 
yoQ have unwoven many a fibre of bis silt and gold. I had 
no idea of the make of it myself, till this last year, when I bai>- 
pily bad beguiled to Venice one of my best young Oxford 
men, eager as myself to understand this historic tapestry, and 
finer fing&red than I, who once getting hold of the fringes of 
it, has followed them thread by thread through all the gleam- 
ing damask, and read it clear ; whose account of the real mean- 
ing of all these pictures you shall have presently in tnlL 

But first, we will go round the room to know what is here 
to read, and take inventory of our treasures ; and I will tell 
you only the little I made out myself, wltich is all that, with- 
out more hard work than can be got through to-day, you are 
likely either to see in them, or believe of thera. 

First, ou the left, then, St. George and tlie Dragon — com- 
batant both, to tlie best of their powers ; perfect each in their 
natures of dragon and knight. No dragon that I know of, 
pictured among mortal worms ; no knight I know of, pictured 
in immortal chivaby, so perfect, each in his kind, as these 
two. "What else is visible on the battleground, of hving 
creature, — frog, newt, or viper.^iio less admirable in their 
kind. The small black lijier, central, I have painted carefully 
for the schools of Oxford as a Natural History study, such as 
Oxford schools prefer. St. George, for my own satisfaction. 
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also as well as I could, in the year 1872 ; and hope to get 
him some day better done, for an example to Sheffield in iron- 
armour, and several other things. 

Picture second, the one I first took you to see, is of the 
Dragon led into the market-place of the Sultan's capital — 
submissive : the piece of St. George's spear, which has gone 
through the back of his head, being used as a bridle : but 
the creature indeed now little needing one, being otherwise 
subdued enough ; an entirely collapsed and confounded dragon, 
aU his bones dissolved away ; prince and people gazing as he 
returns to his dust. 

Picture third, on the left side of the altar.* 

The Sultan and his daughter are baptized by St. Oeorge. 

Triumphant festival of baptism, as at the new birthday of 
two kingly spirits. Trumpets and shawms high in resounding 
transport ; yet something of comic no less than rapturous in 
the piece ; a beautiful scarlet — ** parrot " (must we call him ?) 
conspicuously mumbling at a violet flower under the steps ; 
him also— finding him the scarletest and mumblingest parrot 
I had ever seen — I tried to paint in 1872 for the Natural His- 
tory Schools of Oxford — perhaps a new species, or extinct 
old one, to immortalize Carpaccio's name and mine. When 
aU the imaginative arts shall be known no more, perhaps, m 
Darwinian Museum, this scarlet ** Epops Carpaccii " may pre- 
serve our fame. 

But the quaintest thing of all is Si George's own attitude 
in baptizing. He has taken a good platterful of water to 
pour on the Sultan's head. The font of inlaid bronze below 
is quite flat, and the splash is likely to be spreading. Si 
George — carefuUest of saints, it seems, in the smallest mat- 
ters — is holding his mantle back well out of the way. I sup- 
pose, really and truly, the instinctive action would have been 
this, pouring at the same time so that the splash might be 
towards himself, and not over the Sultan. 

With its head close to Si George's foot, you see a sharp- 
eared white dog, with a red collar round his neck. Not a 

' The intermediate oblong on the lateral wall is not Carpaccio's, and 
ia good for nothing. 
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greyhound, by any means ; but an awkward miinial : efcupid- 
lookmg, and not much like a saint's tXog. Nor is it in tbe 
least interested in the baptism, which a saint's clog would cer- 
tainly have been. Tlie mmnbhng parrot, and he — what can 
they have to do with the proceedings ? A very comic pict- 

But this next,— for a piece of sacred art, what can we say 

of it? 

St. TryphoniuB and the BaBihsk— was ever so simple a siaint, 
ever so absurd a beast '? oa if the absurdity of all heraldic 
beasts that ever were, had been hatched into one perfect ab- 
suniity — prancing there on the steps of the throne, self-satis- 
fied ;— fftw the beast whose glance is mortal ! And little St. 
Trj-phonius, with nothing remarkable about him more than is 
in every good little boy, tor all I can see. 

And the worst of it is that I don't liappen to know anything 
about St. Tryphonius, whom I mix up a little witli Tropho- 
nius, and his cave ; also 1 am not very clear about the differ- 
ence between basilisks and cockatrices ; and on the whole find 
myself reduced, in this picture, to admiring the carpets with 
the crossea on them hung out of the window, which, if you 
will examine with opera-glass, you will be convinced, I think, 
that nobody can do the like of them by iiiles, at Kensington ; 
and that if you really care to have carjiets as good as they can 
be, you must get somel>ody to design them who can draw 
saints and basilisks toa 

Note, also, the gi-oup under the loggia which the stair-case 
leads up to, high on the left. It is a piclure in itself ; far 
more lovely as a composition thou the finest Titian or Vero- 
nese, simple and pleasant this ns the summer air, and lucent 
IIS morning cloud. 

On the other side also there are wonderful things, only 
there's a black figure there that frightens me ; I can't make 
it out at all ; and would rather go on to the next picfure. 
please. 

Stay — I forgot the arabesque on the steps, with the living 
plants taking part in the ornament, like voices chanting here 
and tbere a note, as some pretty tune follows its melodious 
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way, on constant instruments. Nature and art at play with 
each other — graceful and gay alike, yet all the while conscious 
that they are at play round the steps of a throne, and under 
the paws of a basilisk. 

The fifth picture is in the darkest recess of all the room ; 
and of darkest theme, — the Agony in the garden. I have 
never seen it rightly, nor need you pause at it, unless to note 
the extreme naturalness of the action in the sleeping figures 
— their dresses drawn tight under them as they have turned, 
restlessly. But the principal figure is hopelessly invisible. 

The sixth picture is of the calling of Matthew ; visible, 
this, in a bright day, and worth waiting for one, to see it in, 
through any stress of weather. 

For, indeed, the Oospel which the publican wrote for us, 
with its perfect Sermon on the Mount, and mostly more har- 
monious and gentle fulness, in places where St. Luke is formal, 
St. John mysterious, and St. Mark brief, — this Gospel, ac- 
cording to Si Matthew, I should think, if we had to choose 
one out of all the books in the Bible for a prison or desert 
friend, would be the one we should keep. 

And we do not enough think how much that leaving the 
receipt of custom meant, as a sign of the man's nature, who 
was to leave us such a notable piece of literature. 

Yet observe, Carpaccio does not mean to express the fact, 
or anything like the fact, of the literal calling of Matthew. 
What the actual character of the pubUcans of Jerusalem was 
at that time, in its general aspect, its admitted degradation, 
and yet power of believing, with the harlot, what the masters 
and the mothers in Israel could not beheve, it is not his purpose 
to teach you. This call from receipt of custom, he takes for 
the symbol of the imiversal call to leave all that we have, and 
are doing. ** Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, can- 
not be my disciple." For the other calls were easily obeyed 
in comparison of this. To leave one's often empty nets and 
nightly toil on sea, and become fishers of men, probably you 
might find pescatori enough on the Biva there, within a hun- 
dred paces of you, who would take the chance at once, if any 
gentle person offered it them. James and Jude — Christ's 
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oousiiis — no thanks to them for following Him ; their own 
borne conceivably no richer than Hia. Thomas and Philip, I 
suppose, somewhat thoughtful persons on spiritual inattfirs, 
questioning of them long since ; going out to hear St. John 
preach, and to see whom he had seen. But thii man, busy 
in the place of business— engaged in the interests of foreign 
goTemmenta — thinking no more of an Israehte llilessiah than 
Mr. (Joschen, but only of Egyptian finance, and the like— 
euildenly the Messiah, passing by, says " Follow me ! " and he 
rises up, gives Him his band, " Yea ! to the death ; " and ab- 
sconds from his desk in that electric manner on the instant, 
leaving hia ca&h-bos unlocked, and his books for whoso list to 
balance I~a very remarkable kind of person indeed, it seems 
tome. 

Caipaccio takes him, as I said, for a tj'pe of such sacrifice 
at its best Everything (observe in passing) is here given you 
of the beat. Dragon deadliest — knight purest — parrot scar- 
letest — basilisk absurdest^publican publicanest ; — a perfect 
type of the hfe spent in taxingoue'a neighbour, exacting duties, 
per-centages, profits in general, in a due and virtuous man- 
ner. 

For do not think Christ would have called a bad or corrupt 
publican — much leas that a bad or corrupt publican would 
have obeyed the call. Your modem Enghsh evangehcal doc- 
trine that Christ has a special liking for the souls of rascals is 
theabsurdeat basilisk of a doctrine that ever pranced on judg- 
ment steps. That which is loH He comes to save.^yes ; but 
not that which is defiantly going the way He has forbidden. 
He showed you plainly enough what kind of publican He 
would call, ha%'ing chosen two, both of the beat : "Behold, 
Lord, if I have taken anything from any man, I restore it 
fourfold ! " — a beautiful manner of trade. Carpaccio knows 
well that there were no defalcations from Levi's chest — no op- 
pressions in his tax-gathering. This whom he has painted is 
a true merchant of Venice, uprightest and gentlest of the 
merchant race ; yet with a glorious pride in him. What mer- 
chant but one of Venice would have ventured to take Christ's 
hand, as hia friend's — as one man takes another's? Not re- 
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* penlaii£, he, of anything he has done ; not crushed or terrified 
by Christ's call ; but rejoicing in it, as meaning Christ's praise 
and love. " Come up higher then, for there are nobler treas- 
ures than these to count, and a nobler King than this to render 
account to. Thou hast been faithful over a few things ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

A lovely picture, in every sense and power of painting ; 
natural, and graceful, and quiet, and pathetic ;— divinely re- 
ligious, yet as decorative and dainty as a bank of violets in 
spring. 

But the next picture ! How was ever such a thing allowed 
to be put in a church ? Nothing surely could be more per- 
fect in comic art St Jerome, forsooth, introducing his nov- 
ice lion to monastic life, with the resulting effect on the vul- 
gar monastic mind. 

Do not imagine for an instant that Carpaccio does not see 
the jest in all this, as well as you do, — perhaps even a little 
better. *' Ask for him to-morrow, indeed, and you shall find 
him a grave man ; " but, to-day, Mercutio himself is not more 
fanciful, nor Shakespeare himself more gay in his fancy of " the 
gentle beast and of a good conscience," than here the painter 
as he drew his delicately smiling lion with his head on one 
side like a Perugino's saint, and his left paw raised, partly to 
show the thorn wound, partly in deprecation, — 

" For if I sliould, as lion, come in strife 
Into this place, Hwere pity of my life.*' 

The flying monks are scarcely at first intelligible but as white 
and blue oblique masses ; and there was much debate between 
Mr. Murray and me, as he sketched the picture for the Shef- 
field Museum, whether the actions of flight were indeed well 
given or not ; he maintaining that the monks were really run- 
ning like Olympic archers, and that the fine drawing was only 
lost under the quartering of the dresses ; — I on the contrary 
believe that Carpaccio had failed, having no gift for represent- 
ing swift motion. We are probably both right ; I doubt not 
that the running action, if Mr. Murray says so, is rightly 
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drawn ; but at this time, evety Venetiaii painter had been 
trained to represent only alow and dignified mutton, and not 
till fifty years later, nnder classic iudiieiice, came the floating 
and riiahing force of Veronese and Tiutoret. 

And Z am confirmed in this impression by the figure of the 
stag in tbe distance, which does not run freely, and by the 
imperfect gallop of St. George's horse in Uie first subject. 

But there are many deeper questions respecting this St 
Jerome subject than those of artistic skill. The picture is a 
jest indeed ; but is it a jest only ? Is tbe tradition itself a 
jest? or only by our own fault, and perhaps Carpaecio's, do 
we make it so 1 

In the first place, then, you will please to remember, as I 
hare often told you, Carpaccio is not answerable for himself 
in this matter. He begins to think of his subjei:t, intending, 
doubtless, to execute it quite seriously. But his mind no 
sooner fastens on it than the vision of it comes to him as a 
jest, and he is forced to paint it. Forced by the fates, — 
dealing with the fate of Yenice and Christendom. We must 
ask of Atropos, not of Carpaccio, why this picture makes us 
laugb ; and why the tradition it records haa become to us a 
ilream and a scorn. Xo day of my life passes now to its sun- 
eet> without leaving me more doubtful of all our cherished 
contempts, and more earnest to discover what root there 
was for the stories of good men, which are now the mocker'a 
treasure. 

And I want to read a good " Life of St. Jerome." And if I 
go to Mr. Ongaria's I shall find, I suppose, the autobiography 
of George Sand, and the hfe of— Mr. Sterling, perhaps ; and 
Mr. Werner, written by my own master, and which indeed 
I've read, but forget now who either Mr. Sterling or Mr. Wer- 
ner were ; and perhaps, in rehgious literature, the life of Mr. 
Wilberforce and of Mrs. Fry ; but not the smallest scrap of 
information about SL Jerome, To whom, nevertheless, oil 
the charity of George Sand, and all tbe ingenuity of Mr. Ster- 
ling, and all the benevolence of Mr. Wilberforce, and a great 
quantity, if we knew it. of the daily comfort and peace of our 
own little lives every day, are verily owing ; as to a lovely old 
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pair of Bpiritua! spectacles, without whom we never had read 
u word of the " Protestant Bible." It is of no use, however, 
to begin a life of St. Jerome now — and of little use to look at 
these pictures without a life of St. Jeivsme ; but only thus 
much you should be dear in knowing about him, as not in 
the least doubtful or mythical, but wholly true, and the be- 
ginning of facts quite limitlessly important to all modem 
Europe — namely, that he was bom of good, or at least rich 
family, in Dalmatia, virtually raiJway between the east and 
the west ; tlmt he mode the great Eastern book, the Bible, 
legible in the west ; that he was the first great teacher of the 
nobleness of ascetic scholarship and courtesy, as opposed to 
ascetic savageness : — tlie founder, properly, of the ordered 
cell and tended garden, where before was but the desert and 
the wdd wood ; and that he died in the monastery he had 
founded at Bethlehem. 

It is this union of gentleness and refinement with noble 
continence, — this love and imagination illuminating the 
mountain cave into a frescoed cloister, and winning its savage 
beasts into domestic friends, which Carpaccio has been 
ordered to paint for yon ; which, with ceaseless exquisiteneas 
of fancy, he fills these three canvases with the incidents of, — 
meaning, as I believe, the story of all monastic life, and 
death, and spiritual life forevermore : the power of this great 
and wise and kind spirit, ruling in the perpetual future over 
all household scholarship ; and the help rendered by the com- 
panion souls of the lower creatures to the highest intellect 
and virtue of man. 

And if ivith the last picture of St. Jerome in his study, — his 
happy white dog watching his face — you will mentally com- 
pare a hunting piece by Bubens, or Snyders, with the torn 
dogs rolletl along the ground in their blood, — you may per- 
haps begin to feel that there is somethiug more serious iu 
this kaleidoscope of St. George's Chapel than you at first be- 
lieved — which if you now care to follow out with me, let us 
think over this ludicrous subject more quietly. 

What account have we here given, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, of monastic life, by a man of the keenest perception. 
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liring in the raidet of it? That all the monka who have 
caught flight of the lion ehoulil be terrified out of their wite — 
what a curious wituess to the tiniUlily of Monasticism ! Here 
are people professing to prefer Heaven to earth — preparing 
theiuselvea for the change as the reward of all their present 
eelf-deniuL And this is the way they receive the first chanca 
of it that offers ! 

Evidently Carpnccio's impreuaion of monks must be, not 
that they were more brave or good than otlier men ; but that 
they lihed books, anil gardens, and peace, and were afraid of 
death — therefore, retiring from the warrior's danger of chiv- 
alry somewhat sellisbly and meanly. He clearly takes the 
knights view of them. What he may afterwards tell us of 
good concerning them, will not be from a witness prejudiced 
in their favour. Some gooil he tells us, however, even here. 

The pleasant order in wildness of the trees ; the buildingB 
for agricultural and rebgious use, set down as if in an Amer- 
ican dealing, here and there, as the ground was got ready 
for them ; the perfect gnice of cheerful, pure, illuminating 
art, filling every little cornice-cusp of the chapel with its jewel- 
picture of a saint,' — last, and chiefly, the perfect kindness to 
and fondness for, all soiiis of animals. Cannot you better con- 
ceive, as you gaze upon the happy scene, what manner of men 
they were mho firat secured from noise of war the sweet nooks 
of meadow beside your own mountain streams at Boiton, and 
Fountains, Furness and Tintem? But of the saint himself 
Carpaccio has all good to tell you. Common monks were, at 
least, harmless creatures ; but here is a strong and beneficent 
one. " Calm, before the Lion ! " say C. C. with their usual 
perspicacity, as if the story were that the saint alone had cour- 
age to confront the raging beast — a Daniel in the lion's den ! 
They might as well say oE Carpaccio's Venetian beauty that 
she is "calm before the lapdog." The saint is leading in hia 
new pet, as he would a lamb, and vainly expostulating with 
his brethren for being ridiculous. The grass on which they 
have dropped their books is beset with flowers ; there is no 

' S«e Ihe piece of dislaiit mouoBtery in th«! lion piL'ture, wtlh if frag- 
meiiU of fiHMu uQ n-ill, iu iv_v-coveruil door, anil illumiuatud i:uriiice. 
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sign of trouble or asceticism on the old man's face, he is eri- 
dently altogether happy, his life being complete, and the en- 
tire scene one of the ideal simplicity and security of heavenly 
wisdom : " Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace." 

And now pass to the second picture. At first you will per- 
haps see principally its weak monks — looking more foolish in 
their sorrow than ever they did in their fear. Portraits these, 
evidently, every soal of them— chiefly the one in spectacles, 
reading the funeral service so perfunctorily, — types, through- 
out, of the supreme commonplace; alike in action and expres- 
sion, except those quiet ones in purple on the right, and the 
grand old man on crutches, come to see this sight 

But St. Jerome himself in the midst of them, the eager 
heart of him quiet, to such uttermost quietness,— the body 
lying — look —absolutely flat Uke clay, as if it had been beat 
down, and clung, clogged, all along to the marble. Earth to 
earth indeed. Level clay and inlaid rock now all one — and 
the noble head senseless as a stone, with a stone for its pil- 
low. 

There they gather and kneel about it — wondering, I think, 
more than pitying. To see what was yesterday the great Life 
in the midst of them, laid thus ! But. so far as they do not 
wonder, they pity only, and grieve. There is no looking for 
Lis soul in the clouds, — no worship of reUcs here, implied even 
in the kneeUng figures. All look down, woefully, wistfully, as 
into a grave. "And so Death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned." 

This is Carpaccio's message to us. And lest you should not 
read it, and carelessly think that he meant only the usual com- 
monplace of the sacredness and blessedness of the death of tho 
righteous, — look into the narrow shadow in the comer of the 
house at the left hand side, where, on the strange forked and 
leafless tree that occupies it, are set the cross and little vessel 
of holy water beneath, and above, tlie skull, which are always 
the signs of St. Jerome's place of prayer in the desert 

Tlie lower jaw has fallen from the skull into the vessel of holy 
water. 
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It ia bat & little eign,— but you will soou know how mucli 
this paiuter indicates by aueb things, and that here he means 
indeed that for tlip greatest, as tlie meanest, of the sons of 
Adam, death ia stiil the sign of theii' sin ; and that though iu 
Christ all tihall be made ahve, yet also in Adam all die ; aud 
thia return to their earth is not in itself the coming of peace, 
but the infliction of shame. 

At the lower edge of the loavble pavement is one of Car- 
paccio'a lovely signatures, on a white scroll, held in its mouth 
by a tiny lizard. 

And now you will be able to enter into the joy of the last 
picture, the life of St. Jerome in Heaven. 

I had no thought, myself, of this being the meaning of such 
closing scene ; but the evidence for thia reading of it, laid be- 
fore me bj' my fellow -worker, Mr. Anderson, seems to me, iu 
the concurrence of its many clauses, irresistible ; and this at 
least is certain, that as the opposite St. George represents the 
perfect Mastery of the body, in contest with the lusts of the 
Flesh, this of St Jerome rqiresenta the jwrfect Mastery of 
the mind, in the fulfilment of the right desires of the Spirit : 
and all the arts of man, — ^muaic (a long paaaage of melody 
written clear on one of the fallen scrolls), painting (in the il- 
luminated missal and golden alcove), and sculpture (in aU the 
forms of furniture aud the bronze work of scattered orna- 
ments), ^these — and the glad fidelity of the lower animals, — 
all subjected in pleasant service to the more and more perfect 
reading and teaching of the Word of God ; — read, not in 
written pages chiefly, but mlh upUfted eyea by the light of 
Heaven itself, entering and filling the mansions of Immortal- 
ity. 

This interpretation of the picture ia made still more prob- 
able, by the infinite pitina which Carpaccio has given to the 
working of it It is quite impossible to find more beautiful 
and right painting of detail, or more truthful tones of atmos- 
phere and shadow afl'ecting interior colours. 

Here then are the principal lieada of the symbolic evidence, 
abstracted for us by Mr. Anderson from his complete account 
of the whole series, now in pi-eporation. 
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1. "The position of the picture seems to show that it sums 
up the whole matter. The St. George series reads from left 
to right. So, chronologically, the two others of St. Jerome ; 
but this, which should according to the story have been first, 
appears after the death. 

2. " The figure on the altar is — most unusually— our Lord 
with the Resurrection-banner. The shadow of this figure falls 
on the wall so as to make a crest for the mitre on the altar — 

* Helmet of Salvation.' .... The mitre (by comparison with 
St Ursula's arrival in Rome it is a cardinal's m|tre), censer, 
and crosier, are laid aside. 

3. " The Communion and Baptismal vessels are also laid 
aside under this altar, not of the dead but of the Risen Lord. 
The curtain falling from the altar is drawn aside that we may 
notice this. 

4. '' In the mosaic-covered recess above the altar there is 
prominently inlaid the figure of a cherub or seraph ' che in 
Dio piii I'occhio ha fisso.' 

5. '^ Comparing the colours of the winged and four-footed 
parts of the ' animal binato ' in the Purgatory, it is I believe 
important to notice that the statue of our Lord is gold, the 
dress of St. Jerome red and white, and over the shoulders a 
cape of the brown colour of earth. 

6. " While candles blaze round the dead Jerome in the pre- 
vious picture, the candlesticks on the altar here are empty — 

* they need no candle.' 

7. "The two round-topped windows in the line behind the 
square one through which St. Jerome gazes, are the ancient 
tables bearing the message of light, delivered *of angels' to 
the faithful, but now put behind, and comparatively dim be- 
side the glory of present and personal vision. Yet the light 
which comes even through the square window streams through 
bars like those of a pnson. 

*' * Through the body's prison bars 

His soul possessed the sun and stars,' 

Dante Rosetti writes of Dante Allighieri ; but Carpaccio 
hangs the wheels of all visible heaven inside these bars. 
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St. Jerome's ' jjossesabna ' are in a farther country. Tlieae 
bars are auoUier way of putting what is eigaified by the 
brown cape. 

6. "The two great volumes leaning against the wall 
hy tlie arm-chair are the same thing, the closed testa- 
ments. 

9. "The documents hanging in the httle chamber behind 
and lying at the saint's feet, remarkable for their hanging seals, 
are shown by these seals to be titles to some property, or 
testaments ; but they are now put aside or thrown underfoot. 
Why, escept that possession is gotten, that Christ is risen, 
and tli/it ' a testament is of no strength at all while the testator 
liveth ' ? Tiiia I believe is no misuse of Paul's words, but an 
employment of them in their mystic sense, just as the New 
Testament writers quoted the Old Testament. There ia n 
very prominent illuminated R on one of the documents under 
the table (I think you have written of it as Greek in its lines): 
I cannot but fancy it ie the initial letter of ' Eesuirectio.' 
What the music is, Caird has sent me no information about ; 
he was to enquire of some friend who knew about old church 
music. The proiuineut bell and shell on the table puzzle me, 
but I am sure mean something. Is the foimer the mass- 
bell? 

10. " The statuettes of Venus and tbe horse, and the various 
antique fragments on the shelf beliiud the arin-chair are, I 
think, symbols of tbe world, of tiie flesh, placed behind even 
the old Scripture studies. You remember Jerome's early 
learning, and the vision that awakened him from Pagan 
thoughts (to read the laws of the True City) with the words, 
'Ubi est thesaurus tuu&' 

■■ I liave put these things down without trying to dress 
them into an argument, that you may judge them as one 
would gather them bap-hazard from the jiicture. Individu- 
ally several of them might be weak arguments, but together 
I do think they are conclusive. Tlie key-note is struck by the 
empty altar bearing the risen Lord. I do not think Carpaccio 
thought of immortality in the symbols derived from mor- 
tal life, through which the ordinaiy mind feels after it. Nor 
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surely did Dante (V. esp. Par. IV. 27 and following lines). 
And think of the words in Canto 11 : — 

*"Dentro dal ciel delta Divina Pace 
Si gira un corpo nella cui virtute 
Uesser di tutto 8uo conttnto giace.* 

But there is no use heaping up passages, as the sense that 
in using human language he merely uses mystic metaphor is 
continually present in Dante, and often explicitly stated. 
And it is surely the error of regarding these picture writings 
for children who live in the nursery of Time and Space, as if 
they were the truth itself, which can be discovered only 
spiritually, that leads to the inconsistencies of thought and 
foolish taJk of even good men. 

"Si Jerome, in this picture, is young and brown-haired, 
not bent and with long white beard, as in the two others. I 
connect this with the few who have stretched their necks 

** ''Per tempo al pan degli angeli del quale 
Vivesi qui ma uon si vien satollo.* 

Si Jerome Hves here by what ts really the immortal bread ; 
but shall not here be filled with it so as to hunger no 
more ; and under his earthly cloak comprehends as little per- 
haps the Great Love he hungers after and is fed by, as his 
dog comprehends him. I am sure the dog is there with some 
such purpose of comparison. On that very last quoted pas- 
sage of Dante, Landino's commentary (it was printed in 
Venice, 1491) annotates the words 'che drizzaste 1 eoUo,' 
with a quotation, 

'* * Cum spectant animalia cetera terram 
Os homini sublime dedit, coelum tueri jusslt." 

I was myself brought entirely to pause of happy wonder 
when first my friend showed me the lessons hidden in these 
pictures ; nor do 1 at all expect the reader at first to beUeve 
them. But the condition of his possible belief in them is that 
he approach them with a pure heart and a meek one ; for this 
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Corpaocio teaching is like the toliHiiiau of StiLulin, nliicb, 
dipped ia pure water, made it a beaiiug draught, but by it^ 
self seemed only a little inwoven web of silk and gold. 

But to-day, that we may be able to read better to-morrow, 
we will leave this cell of sweet luysteriee, and exauiJue some 
of the painter's earber work, in which we may leai'n bia way 
of writing more completely, and understand the degree in 
which his own personal character, or prejudices, or imperfec- 
tions, mingle in the method of his scbolarsbip, and colour or 
divert the current of bis inspiration. 

Therefore now, taking gondola again, you must oe carried 
through the sea-sti'eeta to a far-away church, in the part of 
Venice now wholly abandoned to the poor, though a kingly 
saint's^St. Louis's : but there are other things in this church 
to be noted, besides Carpaccio, which will be useful in illus- 
1 ration of him ; and to see these rightly, you must compare 
with them things of the same kind in another church where 
there are no Carpaccios,^ — namely, St. Pantaleone, to which, 
being the nearer, you hail better first direct your gondober. 

For the ceilings alone of these two churches, St. Pantaleone 
imd SL Alviae, are worth a day's pilgrimage in their sorrow- 
ful lesson. 

All the mischief that Paul Veronese did may be seen in the 
halting and hollow magnificences of them ; — all the absurdi- 
ties, either of painting or piety, under afflatus of vile ambition. 
Roof puffed up and broken through, as it were, with breath 
of the fiend from below, instead of pierced by heaven's light 
from above ; Ihe rags and ruins of Venetian skiU, honour, and 
worship, exploded all together sky-high. Miracles of frantic 
mistake, of flaunting and thunderous hj-pocriay, — universal 
he, shouted through speaking-trumpets. 

If I could let you stand for a few minutes, first under 
Giotto's four-square vaiUt at Aaaisi, only Oiirty feet from the 
ground, the four triangles of it written with the word of God 
close as an illuminated misaal, and then suddenly take you 
under tliese vast staggering Temples of Folly and Iniquity, 
you would know what to think of "modem development" 
thenceforth. 
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Tlie roof of St. Pantnleoiie is, I aiippoHe, the raost curious 
example iu Europe of the vulgar drnumtic efftKits of painting. 
That of St. Alvise is little more thau n caricature of the mean 
pnssion for perspective, which was the first effect of " science " 
joining itself with ai-t. And under it, by strange coincidence, 
there are nlso two notable pieces of plausible modern senti- 
ment, — celebrated pieces by Tiepolo. He is virtually the be- 
ginner of Moderaism : these two pictures of his are exactly 
like what a first-rate Parisiau Academy student would do, set- 
ting himself to conceive the sentiment of Christ's flagellation, 
after having read unlimited quantities of George Sand and 
Dumas. It is well that they chance to be here : look thor- 
oughly at them and their dramatic chiaroscuros for a little 
time, observing that no face is without some expression of 
crime or pain, and that eveiythiug is always put dark against 
light or light against dark. Then return to the entrance of 
the church, whei-e under the gallerj', framelesa and neglected, 
hang eight old pictures, — bought, the story goes, at a pawn- 
broker's in the Giudecca for forty sous each,' — to me among 
the most interesting pieces of art in North Ilaly, for they are 
the only examples I know of an entirely great man's work in 
extreme youth. They are Carpaocio's, when he cannot have 
been more than eight or ten years old, and painted then half 
in precocious pride and half in play. I would give anything 
to know their real history. "School pictures," C. C. call 
them ! as if they were merely bad imitations, when they are 
the most unaccountable and imexpected pieces of absurd 
fancy that ever came into a boy's head, oud scrabbled, rather 
than painted, by a boy's hand, — yet, with the eternal master- 
touch in them already. 

SuBJBKTS. — 1. Rachel at the Well. 2. Jacob and his Sons 
before Joseph. 3. Tobias and the Angel. 4. The Three 
Holy Children. 5. Job. 6. Mosea, and Adoration of Golden 
Calf (C. C). 7. Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 8. Joshua 
and falling Jericho. 

' "Origiiiallj in St. Marii della Vargino " (C. C). Why tie not the 
dnoumeiits ou the uQthoritj ot irhialk these statemeatB we mtule given 
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In nil these pictures the (luaUtiea of Carpaccio are alreaJy 
entirely pronounced ; the grace, qunintuess, simplicity, and 
deep iuteutness od the meaning of incidents. 1 don't know 
if the grim statue iu No. 4 is, as C. C. hare it, the statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream, or that which he erected for the 
three holy ones to worship, — and already I forget how the 
" worship of the golden calf " according to C. C, and " Moses" 
according to my not*, (and I believe the inscription, for most 
of, if not all, the suhjects are inscribed with the names of the 
persons represented.) ai-e relatively pourtrayetl. But I have 
not foi^otten, and beg my i-eaders to note specially, the e.t- 
qtiisite strangeness of the boy's rendering of the meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. One would have expected 
the Queen's retinue, and her spice-heariug camels, and Solo- 
mon's house and hia servants, and his cup-bearers in all their 
glory ; and instead of this, Solomon and the Queen aland at 
the opposite ends of a little wooden bridge over a ditch, and 
there is not another soul near them, — and the question seems 
to be which first sliall set foot on it ! 

Now, what can we expect in the f utme of the man or boy 
who conceives his subjects, or is liable to conceive them, 
after this sort ? There is clearly sonietliing in his heail which 
ve cannot at all make nut ; a ditch must be to him the Rubi- 
con, the Euphrates, tlie Eed Sea, — Heaven only knows what ! 
a wooden bridge must be Bialto in embrya Tliis unattended 
King and Queen mustjuean the pre-eminence of uucouuselled 
royalty, or what not ; iu a word, there's no saying, and no 
criticizing him ; and the less, because his gift of colour and 
hia enjoyment of all visible things aroiuid him are so intense, 
ao instinctive, and so constant, that he is never to be thought 
of as n reaponsible person, but only ns akind of magic mirror 
which flashes back ijiHtantly whatever it sees beautifully ai'- 
ranged, but yet will flasli back commonplace tilings often as 
faithfully as others. 

I was especially struck with this character of his, as opposed 
to the grave and balanced design of Luini, when after work- 
ing sis months with Carpaccio, I went back to the St. 
Stephen at Milau, iu the Mouasterio Maggiore. In order 
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to tlo justice to eitlier painter, tljey should Iw altematelj 
Btudied for a little while. lu oue i-espect, Luini greatly gaiua, 
ftiid Ciirpiiccio Buffers by this trial ; for whatever ia in the 
least flut or hard in the Venetian is felt more violently liy con- 
trast M'ith the influite Bweelneas of the Lombard's harmonies, 
while only by contrast with the ■vivacity of tho Venetian can 
you entirely feel the depth in faiutness, and the grace in 
r[mefne8B, of Luini's chiaroscuro. But the principal point 
of difference is in the command which Luini has over hia 
thoughts, every design of bis being concentrated on its 
main purpose with quite \-isible art, and all ncceseories that 
would in the least have interfered nith it withdrawn in 
raei'cUess asceticism ; whereas a subject under Carpaccio's 
hand is always just as it would or might have occurred in 
nature ; and among a myriad of trivial incidents, you are 
left, by your oi^-n sense and sympathy, to discover the vital 

For instance, there are two small pictures of hia in the Brera 
gallery at Milan, which may at once be compared with the 
Luinis there. I find the following notice of them in my diary 
for 6th September, 1876 :— 

" Here, in the sweet air, with a whole world in ruin round 
me. The misery of my walk thixiugh the Brera yesterday no 
tongue can tell ; but two curious lessons were given me by 
Carpaccio. Tho first, in his preaching of SL Stephen — Ste- 
phen up in the corner where nobody would think of him ; the 
iloctors, one in lecture throne, the rest in standing groups 
mostly— Stephen's face radiant with true soul of heaven, — tlie 
doctors, not monstei's of iniquity at all, but superbly true and 
quiet studies from the doctors of Carpaccio's time ; doctors of 
this world— not one with that look of heaven, hut respectable 
to the uttermost, able, just, penetrating ; a complete assembly 
of highly trained old Oxford men, but with more intentnesa 
The second, the Virgin going up to the temple ; and under 
the steps of it, a child of ten or twelve with his back to us, 
dressed in a parti- coloured, square-cut robe, holding a fawn in 
leash, at his side a rahhit ; on the steps under the Virgin's 
feet a bas-relief of fierce fight of men with homed monsters 
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like rampant suaila : one with a couger-eel'a body, twining 
round the limb of tlie man who strikes it." 

Now both these pictures are liable to be passed olraost 
without notice ; they scarcely claim to be compositions at all ; 
but the one is a coiifuBcd group of portraits ; the other, a 
quaint piece of grotesque, a})piirentty without any meaning, 
the principftl feature in it, a child in a parti-coloured 
cloak. It is only when, with more knowledge of what we 
may expect from the painter, we examine l>oth pictures care- 
fully, that the real sense of either comes upon us. For the 
heavenly look on the ince of Stephen is not set off with raised 
light, or opposed shade, or principahty of place. The master 
iraats only to what nature herself woidd have trusted in — ex- 
pression pure and simple. If you cannot see heaven in the 
boy's mind, without aiiy turning on of the stage IJghta, you 
shall not see it at alh 

There is some one else, however, whom you may see, on 
looking carefully enough. On tlie opposite side of the group 
of old doctors is another youth, just of Stephen's age. And 
as the face of Stephen ia full of heavenly rupture, so that of 
his opposite is full of darkest wrath, — the religious wrath 
which uU the authority of tlie conscience urges, instead of 
quenching, Tlie old doctors hear Stephen's speech with 
doubtftd pause of gloom ; but this youth has no patience, — 
no endurance for it. He will be the first to cri-. Away with 
him, — " Whosoever will cast a stone at hiiu, let them lay their 
mantle at my feet." 

Again — looking again and longer at the other pictures, you 
will first correct my mistake of writing " fawn " — discovering 
the creature held by the boy to be a unicorn.' Then you 
will at once know that the whole must be symbolic ; and 
looking for the meaning of the unicorn, you find it signifies 
chastity ; and then 3'ou see that the bas-rehef on the steps, 
which the little Virgin ascends, must mean the warring of 
the old strengths of the world with lust : which theme you 
will find presently taken up nlso and completed by the sym- 
bola of St. George's Chapel. If now you pass from these pict- 
' Corrected fur uie \>y Mr, C. F. Murray. 
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ures to any of the Luini frescoes in the same gallery, you will 
at once recognize a total difference in conception and treat- 
ment The thing which Luini wishes you to observe is held 
forth to you with direct and instant proclamation. The 
saint, angel, or Madonna, is made central or principal ; every 
figure in the surrounding group is subordinate, and every ac- 
cessory subdued or generalized. All the precepts of conven- 
tional art are obeyed, and the invention and originality of the 
master are only shown by the variety with which he adorns 
the commonplace, — by the unexpected grace with which he 
executes what all have done, — and the sudden freshness with 
which he invests what all have thought 

This external difference in the manner of the two painters 
is connected with a much deeper element in the constitution 
of their minds. To Carpaccio, whatever he had to represent 
must be a reality ; whether a symbol or not, afterwards, is no 
matter, the first condition is that it shall be real A serpent, 
or a bird, may perhaps mean iniquity or purity ; but pri- 
marily, they must have real scales and feathera But with 
Luini, everything is primarily an idea, and only realized so 
far as to enable you to understand what is meant. When St. 
Stephen stands beside Christ at his scourging, and turns to us 
who look on, asking with unmistakable passion, **Was ever 
sorrow like this sorrow?" Luini does not mean that SL 
Stephen really stood there ; but only that the thought of the 
saint who first saw Christ in glory may best lead us to the 
thought of Christ in pain. But when Carpaccio paints St 
Stephen preaching, he means to make us believe that St. 
Stephen really did preach, and as far as he can, to show us 
exactly how he did it 

And, lastly, to return to tlie point at which we left him. 
His own notion of the way things happened may be a very 
curious one, and the more so that it cannot be regulated even 
by liimself, but is the result of the singular power he has of 
seeing things in vision as if they were reaL So that when, as 
we have seen, lie paints Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
standing at opposite ends of a wooden bridge over a ditch, 
we are not to suppose the two persons are less real to him on 
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that account, though absurd to us ; but we aro to understanJ 
that Buch a vImou of theu did indeed appear to the boy who 
had passed all his dawning life among wooden bridges, over 
ditches ; and hod the habit heaidea of spiritualizing, or read' 
ing like a vision, whatever he saw with eyes either of the body 
or mind. 

The delight which he had in this faculty of Tisiou, and the 
industry with which he cultivated it, can only be justly esti- 
mated liy close examination of the man'ellouB picture in the 
Correr Museum, representing two Venetian ladies with their 
pets. 

In the last general statement I have made of the rank of 
painters, I uomed two pictures of John Bellini, the Madonna 
in San Zaccaria, and that in the aacriiity of the Frari, as, bo 
far as my knowledge went, the two best pictures in the world. 
In that estimate of them I of course considered as one chief 
element, their solemnity of purpose— as another, their unpre- 
tending simplicity. Putting aside these higher conditionsi 
and looking only to perfection of execution and essentially 
artistic power of design, I rank this Carpaccio above either of 
them, and therefore, as in these respects, the best picture in 
the world. I know no other which unites every nameable 
quality of painter's art in so intense a degree— breadth with 
minuteness, brilliancy with quietness, decision with tender- 
ness, colour with light and shade : all that is faithfuUest in Hol- 
land, fancifullest in Venice, severest in Florence, naturalest 
in England. Whatever de Hoogbe could do in Bhade, Van 
Eyck in detail — Giorgione in mass— Titian in colour— Bewick 
and Ifindseer in animal hfe, is here at once ; and I know no 
other picture in the world wluch can be compared with it. 

It is in tempera, however, not oil : and I must note in pass- 
ing that many of the qualities wliich I have been in the habit 
of praising in Tintoret and Ciu^ccio, as consummate achieve- 
inenta in oil-paintings, are, as I have found lately, either in 
tempera altogether, or tempera with oO above. And I am 
disposed to think that ultimately tempera will be faimd the 
proper material for the greater number of most delightful 
Bulijecta. 
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The subject, in tlie present instftnce, ie n simple study oi 
Bnimal life in all its phases. I am quite sure that this is the 
ineaniDg oF the picture iu Carpaccio's own mind. I suppose 
him to have beeu commissioned to paint the portraits of tno 
A'enetian ladies — that he did not altogether lite his models, 
but yet felt himself bouod to do his beat for them, and con- 
trived to do what perfectly satisfied them and himself too. 
He has painted their pretty faces and pretty shoidders, their 
pretty dresses and pretty jewels, their pretty ways and their 
pretty playmates — and what would they have more?— he him- 
self secretly laugliing at tbem all the time, and intending the 
spectators of the future to laugh for ever. 

It may be, however, that I err in supposing the picture a 
portrait commission. It may be simply a study for practice, 
gathering together every kind of thing which he could get to 
sit to lii'tn quietly, persuading the pretty Indies to sit to him 
in all their finery, and to keep their pets quiet as long as they 
could, while yet he gave value to this new group of studies in 
a certain unity of satire against the vices of society in his 

Of this satirical purpose there cannot be question for a 
' uiomeut, with auy one who knows the general tone of the 
painter's m{n<l, and the traditions among which he had been 
educated. In oU the didactic painting of mediicval Chris- 
tianity, the faultful lusuiy of tlie upper classes was symbol- 
ized by the knight with his falcon, and lady with her pet dog, 
both in splendid dress. This picture is only the elaboration 
of the well-recognized symbol of the lady with her pets ; but 
there are two ladicK — mother and daughter, I think — and six 
pets, a big dog, a little dog, n parroquet, a peahen, a little 
boy, and a china vase. The youngest of the women sits se- 
rene in her pride, her erect head pale against the dark sky 
— the elder is plaj-ing with the two dogs ; the least, a white 
terrier, she is teaching to beg, holding him up by his fore- 
piwB, with her left hand ; iu her right is a slender riding- 
whip, which the larger dog has the end of in bis mouth, and 
will not let go — his mistress also having dropped a letter,' he 
' The [lainter'a signalure is on ttid auppoeed letter. 
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pats bis paw oa that and will not let her pick it up, looking 
out of gentlest eyes in arch watchfulness to see how far it will 
please her tliat he ehould carry the jest. Behiiid him the 
green parroquet, red-eyed, hfts it« httle claw as if disliking 
the nmrble pavement ; then behind the marble balustrade 
with gilded capitals, the bu-d and little boy arc inlaid with 
glowing brown and red. Nothing of Hunt or Tiuiier can 
surpaas the plume iiainting of the bird ; nor can Holbein sur- 
pass the precision, wliile he cannot equal the radiance, of the 
porcelain and jeweller;'. 

To mark the aatirical purpose of the whole, a pair of ladies' 
shoes arc put in the corner, (the high-stilted shoe, being, in 
(act, a slipper on the top o( a column,) which wei-e the gross- 
est and abaurdest means of expressing female pride in the 
fifteenth and following centuries. 

In this picture, then, you may discern at once how Carpac- 
cio learned his business as n painter, and to what consummate 
point he learned it.' 

And now, if you have begun to feel the power of these minor 
pictures, you can return to the Academy and take up the St 
Ursula series, on which, however, I find it hopeless to reduce 
my notes to any available form at present ;^the question of 
the influence of this legend on Venetian life being involved 
with enquiries belonging properly to what I am trnng to do 
in " St Mark's Best." This only you have to observe gen- 
erallj', that being meant to occujiy larger spaces, the St Ursula 
pictures are very unequal in interest, and many portions seem 
lo rae tired work, while others are maintained by Mr. Murray 
to be oidy by the hands of scholara Tliis, however, I can nij'- 
self assert, tliat I never yet began to copy or examine any por- 
tion of them without continually increasing admiration ; while 
yet there are certain Hhortcomings and morbid faults through- 

' Another Carpaccio, In Ih^ Correr Museum, nf St. Marj and Eliza- 
belb, li entirely lovely, Ihongh sUghlar iii work ; and Hik 5o-e»lle<J Wan- 
tegna, but more proliablj [according to Mr. Murray) early Julin BellinE, 
— thBTransBguralion,— full of jnajesly and eamaatnass. Note tha In- 
scribed " talk " wicli Moaefl and Ellas, — " Have pity upon me, tiave pi^ 
aptm me, oh je my frieuds." 
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out^ unaccountable, and rendering the greater part of the work 
powerless for good to the general public Taken as a con- 
nected series, the varying personality of the saint destroys its 
interest totally. The girl talking to her father in 539 is not 
the girl who dreams in 533 ; and the gentle Uttle dreamer is 
still less like the severe, stiffly dressed, and not in any supreme 
degree well favoured, bride, in 542 ; while the middle-aged 
woman, without any claim to beauty at all, who occupies the 
principal place in the final Gloria, cannot by any effort of im- 
agination be connected with the figure of the young girl kneel- 
ing for the Pope's blessing in 546. 

But indeed had the stor^* been as consistently told as the 
accessories are perfectly painted, there would have been no 
occasion for me now to be lecturing on the beauties of Car- 
paccio. The public would long since have discovered them, 
and adopted him for a favourite. That precisely in the par- 
ticulars which would win popular attention, the men whom it 
would be most profitable for the public to study should so 
often fail, becomes to me, as I grow older, one of those deepest 
mysteries of life, which I only can hope to have explained to 
me when my task of interpretation is ended. 

But, for the sake of Christian charity, I would ask every 
generous Protestant to pause for a while before the meeting 
under the Castle of St Angelo, (546). 

"Nobody knows anything about those old things," said an 
English paterfamilias to some enquiring member of his family, 
in the hearing of my assistant, then at work on this picture. 
Which saying is indeed supremely true of us nationally. But 
without requiiing us to know anything, this picture puts be- 
fore us some certainties respecting mediceval Cathohcism, 
Avbich we shall do well to remember. 

In the first j^lace, you will find that all these bishops and 
cardinals are evidently portraits. Their faces ai'e too varied 
— too quiet — too complete — to have been invented by even 
the mightiest invention. Carpaccio was simply taking the 
features of the priesthood of his time, throwing aside, doubt- 
less, here and there, matter of offence ; — the too settled gloom 
of one, the evident subtlety of another, the sensuaHty of a 
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third ; but finding beneath all that, what waa indeed the con- 
Btitiitional power and pitb of their minds,— in the deep of 
them, rightly thoughtful, tender, and humble. 

There is one curioue httle piece of satire on the fault of 
the Church in making cardinalw of too young persona. The 
third, in the row of tour behind St. Ursula, is a mere boy, 
very beautiful, but utterly careless of what is going ou, and 
evidently no more fit to be a cardinal than a young calf would 
be. Tlie stiETnesB of liis white dress, utanding up under his 
chin as if he liad only put it on that day, draws especial atten- 
tion to him. 

The one opposite to him also, without this piece of white 
dress, seems to be n mere man of the world. But the others 
hare all grave and refined faces. That of tlie Pojie himself is 
quite exquisite In its purity, simple-heBrteduess, and joyful 
wonder at the sight of the child kneeling at bis feet, in whom 
he recognizes one whom he is himself to learn of, and follow. 

The more I looked at this picture, the more I became won- 
derstruck at the way the faith of the Christian Church boa 
been delivered to us through a series of fables, which, partly 
meant as euch, are over-ruled into expressions of tinth— but 
how much truth, it is only by our own virtuous life that we 
can know. Only remember always in criticizing such a pict- 
ure, that it no more means to tell you as a fact ' that St 
Xlisula led this long procession from the sea and knelt thus 
before the Pope, than Mantegna's St SebaHtiau means that 
the saint ever stood quietly and happily, stuck full of arrows. 
It is 08 much a mythic sj-mbol as tlie circles and crosses of 
the Carita; but only Carpaccio carries out his symbol into 
delighted reahzation, so that it begins to be absurd to us in 
the perceived impossibility. But it ouly signifies the es.sential 
truth of joy in the Holy Glinst filling the whole body of 
the Christian Church with visible inspiration, sometimes in 
old men, sometimes in children ; yet never breaking the laws 
of established authority and subordination — the greater saint 
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had been n fact, of cotiree he would liave liked il all the betler, 
Ihe picture □( St. fitepben ; but though only an idt:», it must b« 
«d to Uis f uU. 
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blessed by the lesser, when the lesser is in the higher |daoa 
of authority, and all the common and natural glories and de- 
lights of the world made holy by its influence : field, and 
earth, and iiiountuin, anil sea, and bright maiden's grace, and 
old nien's quietness, — all in one music of moving peace — the 
very procession of them in their multitude like a chanted 
hymn — the purple standards drooping in the light air that yet 
can lift St. George's gonfalon ; ' and the angel Michael alight- 
ing — himself seen in vision instead of his statue — on the 
Angel's towet', sheathing his sword. 

What I have to say respecting the picture that closes the 
series, the martyrdom and funeral, is jmrtly saddening, partly 
depreciatory, and shall be reserved for another plat*. The 
picture itself has been more injured and repainted than any 
other {the face of the recumbent figure entirely so) ; and 
though it is full of marvellous passages, I hope that the gen- 
eral traveller will seal his memory of Carpaccio in the picture 
last described. 

' It is especially to be noted with Carpaccio, and perhaps more in IhU 
than an; otiier of the series, titat ht; repruseuta tlie beaut/ of religiun 
■Iwa/B in ftnlinating the preunt world, and never gives the charm to 
the clear far-away sky whiuh is so coiislant in Florentino aacred pictures. 
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PREFACE. 



Ahoko tlie mnny discomtorts of advancing age, which no 
one understandB till he feels them, there ia one which 1 sel- 
dom have heard complained of, and which, therefore, I find 
unexpectedly disagreeable. I knew, by report, that when I 
grew old I should most probably wish to he young again ; 
and, very certainly, be ashamed of much that I had done, or 
omitted, in the active years of hfe. I was prepared for sor- 
row in the loss of friends by deatli ; and for pain, in the loss 
of myself, by weakness or sickneBS, Tliese, and many other 
minor calamities, I have been long accustomed to anticipate ; 
and therefore to read, in preparation for them, the confes- 
sions of the weak, and the consolations of the wise. 

But, as the time of rest, or of departure, approaches me, 
not only do many of the evils I had heard of, and prepared 
for, present themselves in more grievous shapes than I had 
expected : but one which I had scarcely ever heard of, tor- 
ments me increasingly every hour. 

I had iinderstood it to be in the order of things that the 
aged should lament their vanishing life as an instrument they 
had never used, now to he taken away from them ; bat not as 
an instrument, only then perfectly tempered and sharpened, 
and snatched out of their hands at the instant they could have 
done some real service with it. Whereas, my own feeling, 
now, is that everything which has hitherto happened to me, 
or been done by me, whether well or ill, has been fitting me 
to take greater foi'tune more prudently, and do better work 
more thoroughly. And just when I seem to be coming out of 
school— very sorry to have been such a foolish boy, yet hav- 
ing taken a prize or two, and exi>ecting to enter now upon 
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some more serious business than cricket, — I am dismissed by 
the Master I hoped to serve, with a — " That's all I want of 
_TOU, sir." 

I imagine the sorrowfulness of these feelings must be 
abated, in the minds of most men, by a pleasant vanity in 
their hope of being remembered as the discoverers, at least, 
of some important truth, or tlie fouuders of some esclusive 
system called after tlteir owit names. But I have never ap- 
plied myself to discover anything, being content to praise 
what had already been discovered ; and the only doctrine or 
system peculiar to me is the abhorrence of all that is doctrinal 
instead of demonstrable, and of all that is systematic instead 
of useful ; BO that «o Irue disciple of mine will ever be a 
" Buskiuian " ! — he will follow, not me, but the instincta of his 
own soul, and the guidance of its Creator. "Which, though 
not a sorrowful subject of contemplation in itself, leaves me 
none of the common props and crutches of halting pride. I 
know myself to be a true master, because my pupils are well 
on the way to do better than I have done ; but there is not 
lUwfijs a sense of extreme pleasure in watching their advance, 
where one has no more strength, though more than ever tie 
nill, to companion them. 

Not always — be it again confessed ; but when I first read 
the legend of St. George, which here follows, my eyes grew 
wet with teal's of true delight ; first, in the knowledge of bo 
many beautifid things, at once given to me ; and then in the 
surety of the wide good that the work thus begun would 
hpriiig up into, in ways before wholly unconcelved by me. It 
was like coming to the brow of some healthy moorland, where 
here and there one had watched, or helped, the reaper of 
Horiie patch of thinly scattered com ; and seeing suddenly a 
great plain white to the harvest, for as the horizon. That the 
tirst-frnita of it might be given in no manner of self-exaltatiDn 
— Fors has determined that my young scholar should have 
his part of mortification as well as I, just in the degree in 
which either of us may be mortified in the success of others. 
For we both thought that the tracing of this chain of tra- 
dition in the story of St, George was ours alone ; and that we 
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had rather to apprehend the doubt of our result, than the dis- 
pute of our originalitj". Nor was it, indeed, without extremo 
discomfiture and vexation tliat after I had been hindered 
from publjshiug this paper for upwards of ten months from 
the time it was first put into my linnds, I read, on a bright 
autumn morning at Brantwood, when I expected the author's 
visit, (the first he had made to me in my own house,) a para- 
graph in the " Spectator," gi^^Dg abstract of exactly the same 
historical statements, made by a French antiquarj-, M. Cler- 
mout-Ganneau. 

I am well assured that Professor Airey waa not more 
grieved, though I hope he ivaa more conscience-Btriclten, for 
his delay ia the publication of Mr. Adama' calculations, than I 
was, for some days after seeing this antit-ipation of my friend's 
discoveries. He relieved my mind himself, after looking into 
the matter, by pointing out to me that the original paper had 
been read by M. Clermonf^Giajmeau, before the Acadi'mie dee 
Inscriptions et Belles- lettrea of Paris, two months before his 
own investigations liod begun, and that all question of prior- 
ity was, therefore, at an end. It remained for us only to sur- 
render, both of US, what complacency we should have had in 
first announcing these facts ; and to take a nobler pleasure in 
the confirmation afforded of their truth by the coincidence, to 
a degree of accuracy which neither of us had ever known tolie 
place before in the work of two entirely independent investi- 
gators, between it Clermont-Ganneau's conclu&ions and our 
own. I therefore desired my friend to make no alterations in 
his paper as it then atood, and to make no reference himself 
to the French author, but to complete his own course of in- 
vestigation independently, as it was begun. We shall have 
some bits all to ourselves, before we have done ; and in the 
meantime give reverent thanks to St. George, for his help, to 
France as well as to England, in enabling the two nations to 
read together the truth of his tra<lition, on the distant douda 
of Heaven and Time. 

Mr, Anderson's work remains entirely distinct, in its inter- 
pretation of Carpaccio's picture by this tradition, and since at 
the mouth of two — or three, witnessea shall a word be estab- 
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lished, Carpaccio himself thns beoomes the third, and the 
chief, witness to its truth ; and to the power of it on the far- 
thest race of the Knights of Venice. 

The present essay treats only of the first picture in the 
chapel of St G^rge. I hope it may now be soon followed 
by its author's consecutive studies of the other subjects, in 
which he has certainly no priority of effort to recognize, and 
has, with the help of the good Saints and no other persons, 
done all that we shall need. J. Buskin. 

Brantwood, 

26tft January, 1878. 
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On the eve of tlie Fenst of the Aiinuncitition, in the year of 
Christ 1452, the Couiicil of Ten, bv ilet-i-ee, perinitteil certain 
Dahnatiatia settled in Venice to establish n Lay Brotherhood, 
called of St. Georjje nud of St. Trjplioniua. The brothers 
caused to be written in illuminated letters on the fimt pages 
of their tniuute book their " memonuidum of associatiou." 
They desire to " hold united in eacied bonds men of Dalma- 
tian blood, to render homage to God and to His saints by 
charitable endeavoura and religious ceremonies, and to help 
by holy sacrifices the souls of brolbere ahve and dead." The 
brotherhood gave, and continues to give, material support to 
the poor of Dalmatiuu blootl in Venice ; money to the old, antl 
education to the young. For prayer and adoration it built 
the chapel known as St. George's of the Sclavoniana. In tiiis 
chapel, during the first decade of the sisteentli centun% Cnr- 
paccio painted a series of pictures. First, three from the 
story of St. Jerome — not that St. Jerome was officially a patron 
of the brothers, but a fellow-countryman, and therefore, as it 
were, an ally ; — then three from the story of St. George, one 
from that of St Tryphonius, and two smaller from the Gospel 
History. Allowing for doorways, window, aud altar, these 
niiie pictures 611 the circuit of the chapel walls. 

Those representing St. George are placed opposite those of 
St. Jerome. In the anti-chapel of the Ducal Pajace, Tintoret, 
who studied, not without result otherwise, these pictures of 
Carpaccio'a, has placed the same saints over agaiust each other. 
To him, as to CarpaccJo, they represented the two sides, pnicti- 
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cnl nnd comtemplalive, of faithful life. This balance we still, 
though with less completeneBs, signify by the linied names 
of Martha and Mary, and Plato has expressed it fully by the 
respective fuuctious assigned in his ideal state to philosophers 
and guardians. The seer " able to grasp the eternal," " spec- 
tator of all time and of all existence, "—you may see hiio on 
your right as you enter this chapel, — recognizes and declares 
God's Law : tho guardian obeys, enforces, and, if need be, 
fights for it. 

St. George, Huabaiidman by name, and " Tpojnuu^apm," 
Triumpbaut Warrior, by title, secures righteous peace, turn- 
ing hia spear into b pruning-book for the earthly nature of 
man. He is also to be known as " MtyaAo^uLirvp," by his deeds, 
the great witness for God in the world, and " riv oBXifTua/ !> 
Heyat Tn^iopxTs," marshal and leader of those who strive fo 
obtain an incorruptible crown.' St. Jerome, the Beer, learned 
also in all the wisdom of the heathen, is, as Plato tells us sucli 
a man should be. Lost in his longing after "the universal 
law that knits human tldngs with divine," ' he shows himself 
gentle and without fear, having no ten-or even of deatli.' In 
the second picture on our right here we may see with how 
great quiet the old man has laid himself down to die, even 
6uch a pillow beneath his head as was under Jacob's upon that 
night of vision by the phice which he thenceforward knew to 
be the " House of God," though " the name of it was calleil 
'Separation' ' at the first." ' The fantastic bilingual inter- 

' These titles lire taken from the PRrliest (Greek) recorda of him. The 
lut correGpunds lo that of Boron Brudvardine's revered " Mareschal- 
Duke." 

" Plat. Rep , VI. 48(1 A. ' Plat. Rep., VI. *<6 B. 

' Luz. This word stands also for the almotid tree, flourishing when 
deBire falls, and "man goeth to hifl long home." 

' In the 2Ut and UnA Cantoa of the " Paradise," Uante, too. connecla 
the Dream of Jacob nilh the ascetic, living where " u cunsecraio un 
ermo, Che siioltt esser dl8XM)sto a sola latrla." This is in a sphere of 
heaven where " la doloe sinfoaia del Pamdiso " is heard hv mortal eaia 
only as overmastering thunder, and where the pilgrim is tanghl that 
uncreated vision, not the seraph's "the in Dio pin locchio ha fisso" 
may read that eternal statute by whose appointment spirlta of the a^ula 
go forth upon Ihtir Matster s husiness and return lo Him sgaiu. 
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pretation of Jerome's naiue given in Ibe " Golden Legend," 
standard of mediieval mj'thology, speaks to t)ie same efTect : 
"Hieronimus, quod est Sanctum Nemua,"' Holy Grove, "a 
nemore ubi aliquando couversatua est," from that one Iq wbicb 
lie sometimes Imd liia walk — " Se dedit et saeti ne mons per- 
palluit unibm," ' but not beneath the laurels of "I'un giogo 
de Pamnso," ' to whose inferior summit, only, Dante in that 
line alludes, nor now under olive bough»— 
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but where, once on a winter night, shepherds in their vigil 
heard other singing, where the palm bearer of burdens, wit- 
ness of victorious hope, offers to every man, for the gathering, 
fruit unto everlasting life. "Ad Bethleem oppidum remea- 
vit, ubi, prudens animal, ad piiesepe Domini se obtulit per- 
mansurum," "He went, as though home, to the town of 
Betldehem, and like a wise domestic creature presented 
himself at hia MaBter's manger to abide there." 

After the pictures of St, George comes that of St. Trj- 
phonius, telling how the prayer of a little child shall conquer 
the basilisk of earthly pride, though the soldier's spear cannot 
overthrow Ihia monster, nor maiden's zone bind him. After 
the picture of 8t Jerome we are given the Calling of Matthew, 
in which Carpaccio endeavours to declare how gi-eat joy tills 
the fugitive servant of Riches when at last he does homage aa 
true man of another Master. Betweeu these two is set the 
central picture of the nine, «raall, dark itself, and in a dark 
comer, in arrangement following pretty closely the simple 
tradition of earlier Venetian masters. The scene is an untilled 
garden — the subject, the Agony of our Lord, 

The prominent feature of the stories Carpaccio has chosen 
^setting aside at present the two gospel incidents — is that, 
though heartily Christian, they are historically drawn quite 
aa much from Greek as from mediieval mythology. Even in 
the scenes from St Jerome's life, a well-known classical tale, 



' Dftnte, "Eclogues," 1. i 



' Dante, "Par." I. Ifl. 
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wbich mingled with bis legend, is introduced, and all the 
paintings contain much ancient religious s^'mbolism. St. 
Tryphonius' conquest of the basilisk is, as we shall see, al- 
most purely a legend of Apollo. From the middle ages on- 
wards it has been often remarked how closely the story of 
St. George and the Dragon resembles that of Perseus and 
Andi-omeda. It does not merely resemble, — it is that story. 

The earliest and central shrine of St. G«orge, — his church, 
f vmous during the crusades, at Lydda, — rose by the stream 
which Pausanias, in the second century, saw running still 
" red as blood," because Perseus had bathed there after his 
conquest of the sea monster. From the neighbouring town of 
Joppa, as Pliny tells us, the skeleton of that monster was 
brought by M. Scaurus to Home in the first century b.c. St 
Jerome was shown on this ver}' coast a rock known by tra- 
dition as that to which Andromeda had been bound. Before 
his day Josephus had seen in that rock the holes worn by her 
fetters. 

In the place chosen by fate for this the most famous and 
finished example of harmony between the old faith and the 
new there is a strange double piece of real mythology. Many 
are offended when told that with the best teaching of the 
Christian Church Gentile symbolism and story have often 
mingled. Some still lament vanished dreams of the world's 
morning, echo the 

** Voice of weeping lieard, and loud lament,'* 

by woodland altar and sacred thicket But Lydda was the 
city where St Peter raised from death to doubly-marvellous 
service that loved gai*ment-maker, full of good works, whose 
name was Wild Roe — Greek' type of dawu with its jjure 
visions. And Lydda ** was nigh unto Joppa," ^ where was let 
down from heaven the mystic sheet, full of every kind of liv- 

' The Hebrew poets, too, knew ** the Hind of the glow of dawn " 
* Near Joppa the Moslem (who also reverences St. George) sees the 
field of some great final contest between the Evil and the Good, upon 
whom the ends of the world sliall have come —a contest surely that will 
require the presence of our warrior-marshal 
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iDg creature, (tliiB, centuries before, a symbol familiar to the 
farthest east.') for lasting witness to the faithful that through 
his travailing creation Oo<l has appointed all things to he 
helpful and holy to man, has made nothing common or un- 
clean. 

There is a large body of further evidence proving the origin 
of the story of St, George and the Dragon from that of 
Perseus. The names of certain of the persons concerned in 
both coincide. Seeondarj-, or later variations in the place of 
the fight appear aUke in both legends. For example, the 
scene of both is sometimes laid in Phoenicia, north of Joppo. 
But concerning this we may note that a mythologist of the 
age of Augustus,' recounting this legend, is careful to es- 
plain that the naiae of Joppa had since been changed to 
Phoenice. The instance of moat value, liowever — because con- 
nected with a singular identity of local names — is that ac- 
count which takes both Perseus and St. George to the Nile 
delta. The Greek name of Lydda was Diospolis. Now St 
Jerome speaks strangely of Alexandria aa also called Dios- 
polis, and there certainly was a Diospohs (later Lydda) near 
Alexandria, where "alone in Egypt," Strabo tfills us, "men 
did not venerate the crocodile, but held it in dishonour as 
moat hateful of living things." Oneof the "Crocodile towns" 
of Egypt was close by this. Curiously enough, considering 
the locality, there was also a " Crocoilile-town" a short dis- 
tance north of Joppa. In Thebes, too, the greater Diospolis, 
there was a shiiue of Perseus, and near it another Kpo«o8tiAoiii 
IlaAtt. This persistent recurrence of the name Diospolis 
probably points to Pei-seus' original identity with the sun — ■ 
noblest birth of the Father of Lights. In its Greek form that 
name was, of course, of comparatively late imposition, but we 
may well conceive it to have had reference' to a local termi- 
nology and worship much more ancient It is not unreason- 
able to connect too the Diospohs of Cappadocia, a region so 

' Compare the illuatrations on p. 44 ot Didron's " Icoiiograpliie 
CbiAienDe " {Englisli truiEUtioii, p. 41). 
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frequently and mysteriously referred to as that of St. George's 
birth. 

Further, the stories both of Perseus and of St George are 
curiously connected with the Persians; but this matter, to- 
gether with the saint's Cappadocian nationality, will fall to be 
considered in relation to a figure in the last of Carpaccio's 
three pictures, which will open up to us the earliest history 
and deepest meaning of the myth. 

The stories of the fight given by Greeks and Christians are 
almost identical There is scarcely an incident in it told by 
one set of writers but occurs in the accoimt given by some 
member or members of the other set, even to the crowd of 
distant spectators Carpaccio has so dwelt upon, and to the 
Totive altars raised above the body of the monster, with the 
stream of healing that flowed beside them. And while both 
accounts say how the saved nations rendered thanks to the 
Father in heaven, we are told that the heathen placed, beside 
His altar, altars to the Maiden Wisdom and to Hermes, while 
the Christians placed altars dedicated to the Maiden Mother 
and to George. Even Medusa's head did not come amiss to 
the mediseval artist^ but set in the saint's hand became his 
own, fit indication of the death by which he should afterwards 
glorify God. And here we may probably trace the original 
error — if, indeed, to be called an error — by which the myth 
concerning Perseus was introduced into the stoiy of our sol- 
dier-saint of the East From the fifth century to the fifteenth, 
mythologists nearly all give, and usually with approval, an in- 
terpretation of the word " gorgon " which makes it identical 
in meaning and derivation with " George." When compara- 
tively learned persons, taught too in this special subject, ac- 
cepted such an opinion and insisted upon it, we cannot be 
surprised if their contemporaries, uneducated, or educated 
only in the Christian mysteries, took readily a similar view, 
especially when we consider the wild confusion in mediaeval 
minds concerning the spelling of classical names. Now just 
as into the legend of St Hippolytus there was introduced a 
long episode manifestly derived from some disarranged and 
misundexBtood series of paintings or sculptures concerning 
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A Christian pilgiir 
saint, wboue name 
wlien he hod spelt c 



the fate of the Greek HippolytuB, — and thU is by no means a 
singular example, the name inscribed on the work of art being 
taken as evidence that it referred to the only bearer o( that 
name then thought of — so, in all probability, it came about 
with St George. People at Lydda far on into Christian times 
would know vaguely, and continue to tell the story, how long 
ago under that familiar cliff the dragon was slain and the royul 
maid released. Then some ruined fresco or vase painting of 
the event would exist, half forgotten, with the names of the 
characters written after Greek fashion near them in the usual 
superbly errant coligraphy. The Gorgon's name could scarcely 
fail to be prominent in a series of pictures from Perseus'a his- 
tory, or in this scene as an explanation of the head in his hand. 
or hermit, his heart full of the great 
i " Trimuphant " filled the East, would, 
lut the lettering, at once exclaim, "Ah, 
here is recorded another of my patron's victories." The prob- 
ability of this is enhanced by the appearance in St. George's 
stoty of names whose introduction seems to require a similar 
explanation. But we shall find that the battle with the dragon, 
though not reckoned among St. George's deeds before the 
eleventh or twelfth century, is entirely appropriate to the 
earliest sources of his legend. 

One other important parallel between Perseus and St. 
George deserves notice, though it does not bear directly upon 
these pictures. Both are distinguished by their burnished 
shields. The hero's was given him by Athena, tliat, watching 
in it the reflected figure of the Gorgon, ' he might strike rightly 
with his sickle-sword, nor need to meet in face the mortal 
horror of her look. The saint's bright shield rallied once and 
again a breaking host of crusaders, as they seemed to see it 
blaze in their van under Antioch ' wall, and by the breaches 
of desecrated Zion. But his was a magic mirror ; woi-k of 
ci-aftsmen more cunning than might obey the Queen of Mr. 
Turned to visions of terror and death, it threw back by law 
' ThB allegorJBing Plaloiiials interpret Medusa as asymlKtl of man's 
Tbis we sliall Sud to txj Citriuoaio'i vieir >if (li« dragon 
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of diviner optics an altered image— the crimson blazon of its 
cross.' So much for tlia growlh of the dragon legend, frag- 
ment of a most ancient faith, widely spread aud varioofil; 
localised, thus made human by Greek, and passionately Spir- 
itual by Christian art. 

We shall see later that Perseus is not St. George's only 
blood-relatiou among the powers of earlier belief ; but tor 
Englishmeu there may be a linked association, if more difficult 
to trace through liistoric descent, yet, in its perfect harmony, 
even more pleasantly strange. The great heroic poem which 
remains to iis in the tongue of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors— 
intuitive creation and honourable treasure for ever of simple 
English minds — tells of a warrior whose names, like St 
George's, are " Husbandman " aud " Glorious," whose crown- 
ing deed was doue in battle with the poisonous drake. Even 
a figure very important in St. George's history — one we slittll 
meet in the third of these pictures— is in this legend not with- 
out its representative^ — that young kinsman of the Saxon hero, 
"among the faithless" earls "faithful only he," who holds 
before the failing eyes of his lord the long rusted helm and 
golden standard, "wondrous iu the grasp," and mystic ves- 
sels of ancient time, treasure redeemed at last by a brave man's 
blood from the vaulted cavern of tlie "Twilight Flyer." For 
Beowulf indeed slays the monster, but wins no princess, and 
dies of the fiery venom that has scorched his lirabsin the con- 
test Him there awaited such fires alone — seen from their 
bleak promontory afar over northern seas — as burned once 
upon the ridge of CEta, his the Heraklean crown of poplar 
leaves only, blackened without by the smoke of hell, and 
on the inner side washed white with the sweat of b labour- 
er's brow.' It is a wilder form of the great story told by 

■ Compare the strange reappearance of the .li^iaetau .^theas ta St, 
John on Iha Florin. There lUe nrm that bore the shield now with 
pointed linger gives emplinsiB and dirac^tiun to Ihe ward " Behold." 

' There was in his People's long lament for Beowulf one word about 
the hidden future, " when he must go forth from the body to beooma 
. . . . " Whftt to becomu we shall not know, for fate has struck out 
yxei th« four letters that would have told us. 
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Beera ' who knew only the terror of nature and the daily toil 
of men, and the doom that is over these for each of us. The 
royal maidea for ever set free, the sprinkling of pui'e water 
unto eternal life, — this only such eyes may diBcem as by hap- 
pier feite have also rested upon tables whose divine blnzon is 
the law of heaven ; such heufta tiloue conceive, ns, timned in 
some holy city of God, have among the spirits of just men 
mode perfect, learneJ to love His commandment 

Such, then, was the venerable beUef which Corjiaccio set 
himself to picture iu the Chapel of St. George. How far he 
knew its wde reign and ancient descent, or how far, without 
recognising these, ho intiiilively acted aB the knowledge would 
have led him, and was conscious of lighting up his work by 
Oentile learning and symbolism, must to us be doubtfuL It 
is not doubtful that, whether with open eyes, or in simple 
obedience to the traditions of hia training, or, as is most 
likely, loyal aa well in wisdom as in humility, he did ho il- 
lumine it, and very gloriously. But painting this glory, he 
paints with it the pence that over the king-tlireatened cradle 
of another Prince tlian Perseus, was proclaimed to the heavy- 
laden. 

The first picture on the left hand as we enter the chapel 
shows St George on horseback, in battle with the Dragon. 
Other artists, even Tintoret,' are of opinion that the Saint 
rode a white hoi'se. The champion of Purity must, they 
bold, have been carried to victory by a charger ethereal and 

' " Beowulf " was probnbly composed by a poet nearly eonlwnporarj 
witli Bede. Tho dragon victory whs not vet added to the gloriea of St, 
Oforge. Indeed, Pope Oelasiua, in Council, niorv tliaii a couple of cen- 
tnrlfls before, had declared him to be one of those sointB " whose names 
are justly revered among men. but whos« dteda are known toOod only." 
Aooordingly the Saxon teaohor invokes him somewhat vaguely tlius ; — 
"Invicto mundum qui sanguiu« temnis 
Inflnita refers, Georgi Sancte, Iropliiea I " 

Tet even in these words we see a reverence similar to Carpaccio'B for 
8L Otiorgo as patron of purity. And the deeds " known to God alone " 
were in His good time revualed to those to whom it pleaded Him. 
'In th« aute-uhapel of the Ducal Palace, 
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splendid as a summer cloud. Garpaccio believed that his 
horse was a dark brown. He knew that this colour is gener- 
ally the mark of greatest strength and endurance ; he had no 
wish to paint here an ascetic's victory over the flesh. St. 
Gorge's warring is in the world, and for it ; he is the enemy 
of its desolation, the guardian of its peace ; and all vital force 
of the lower Nature he shall have to bear him into battle ; 
submissive indeed to the spur, bitted and bridled for obedi- 
ence, yet honourably decked with trappings whose studs and 
bosses are fair carven faces. But though of colour prosaically 
useful, this horse has a deeper kinship with the air. Many of 
the ancient histories and vase-paintings tell us that Perseus, 
when he saved Andromeda, was mounted on Pegasus. Look 
now here at the mane and tail, swept still back upon the 
wind, though already the passionate onset has been brought 
to sudden pause in that crash of encounter. Though the flash 
of an earthly fire be in his eye, its force in his limbs — though 
the clothing of his neck be Chthonian thunder — this steed is 
brother, too, to that one, bom by farthest ocean wells, whose 
wild mane and sweeping wings stretch through the firmament 
as light is breaking over earth. More ; these masses of bil- 
lowy hair tossed upon the breeze of heaven are set here for a 
sign that this, though but one of the beasts that perish, lias 
the roots of his strong nature in the power of heavenly life, 
and is now about His business who is Lord of heaven and 
Father of men. The horse is thus, as we shall see, opposed 
to certain other signs, meant for our learning, in the dream 
of horror round this monster's den.* 

St George, armed to his throat, sits firmly in the saddle. 
All the skill gained in a chivahic youth, all the might of a sol- 
dier's manhood, he summons for this strange tourney, stooping 
slightly and gathering his strength as he drives the spear- 
point straight between his enemy's jaws. His face is very fair, 
at once dehcate and powerful, well-bred in the fullest bear- 

' This oloudlike effect is through surface rubbing perhaps more 
marked now than Carpaccio intended, but must always have been most 
noticeable. It produces a very striking resemblance to the Pegasus or 
the Bam of Phrixub on Greek vases. 
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ing of the words ; a Plantagenet face in general type, but much 
refined. The lower Up is ju-eaaed upwards, the brow luiit, in 
anger and disgust paiily, but more in care — and care not so 
much coucerniiig the tight's ending, as that this thrust in it 
shall now be iTgUtlj dealt. His hair flows in bright golden rip- 
plea, strong as those of a great spring whose up-welling waters 
circle through some clear pool, but it breaks at last to float 
oTer brow and shoulders in tendrils of living Ughi' Hail Ciir- 
paceio been aware that St. George and Perseus are, in this 
deed, one ; had he even held, as surely as Professor Miiller 
finds reason to do, that at tirst Perseus was but the sun iu his 
strength— for very name, being called the "Brightly-Burn- 
ing " — this glorious Lead could not have been, moi-e completely 
than it is, made the centre of light iu the pictm-e. In Greek 
works of art, as a rule, Perseus, when he rescues Andromeda, 
continues to wear the peaked Phrygian cap, dark helmet o( 
Hades,' by whose virtue he moved, invisible, upon Medusa 
through coiling mists of dawn. Only after victory might he 
miveil hia brightness. But about George from the first is no 
shadow. Creeping thing o( keenest eye shall not see that 
splendour which ia so manifest, nor with guile spring upon it 
unaware, to its darkening. Such knowledge alone (or the 
dragon—dim sense as of a horse with its rider, moving to tlie 
(atol lair, hope, pulseless, — not of heart, but of talon and maw 
^that here is yet another victim, then only between his teeth 
that keen lance-point, thrust far before the Holy Apparition 
at whose rising the Power of the Vision of Death waxes faint 
and drops those terrible wings that bore under their shadow, 
not healing, but wounds for men. 

The spear pierces the base of the dragon's brain, its point 
penetrating right through and standing out at the back of the 
head just above its junction with the spine. The shaft breaks 
in the shock between the dragon's jaws. This shivering of SL 
George's spear is almost always emphasized in pictures of him 
— sometimes, as here, in act, oftener by position of the sphn- 
lered fragments prominent in the foreground. This is no tra- 

' At hiE marlyrdom St George ^Ta£ Limy up \ij Lis hftii to ho Dcourgeil. 

• Gireu ty Bonnes (ChlliouioB). 
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dition of ancient art, but a purely mediteval inciclent, yet not, 
I believe, merelj- the vacant reproduction of a sight liecome 
familiar to tU« spectator of tounianieuta The upear was tjpe 
of the strength of human wisdom. This chocks the enemy in 
his attack, siibduea him partly, yet is shattered, baviDg done 
so much, and of no help in perfecting the victory or in reap- 
ing its reward of joy. But at the Saint's " loins, girt about 
with truth," there hangs his holier weapon — the Sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God. 

The Dragon' is bearded like a goat,' and eseeutially a 
thorny ' creiiture. Everj- ridge of his body, wings, and head, 
bristles with long spiuea, keen, sword-like, of aii earthy brown 
colour or poisonous green. But the moat tniculent-looking 
of alt is a short, strong, hooked one at the back of his hend, 
close to where the spear-point protrudes.' These thorns are 
partly the same vision— though seen with even clearer eyes, 
dreamed by a heart yet more tender — as Spenser saw in the 
troop of urchins coming up with the host of other lusts 
against the Castle of Temperance. They are also symbolic 
aa weeds whose deadly growth brings the power of earth to 
waste and chokes its good. These our Lord of spiritual hus- 
bandmen must for preliminary task destroy. The agricult- 
ural process consequent on this first step in tillage we shall 
see in the nest picture, whose subject is the triumph of the 
ploughshare sword, as the subject of this one is the triumpU 
of Ihe pruuing-hook spear.' To an Italian of Carpaccio's 
time, further, spines— etymologically connected in Greek and 

' It Bhould ba uoticcd that St Georga'a dragon Is never humiui-tiitaded, 
as oftan St. Mlchaers. 

' So the Theban dragon on a vaw, to be atterwardB referred to. 

" The following are Luciau's Rords canceming the monstur slua by 
Perseus, "Kni rh iiiv hwrni ■(^f.icii rati ^iai«aii itbI ttltTrifiirer rtf 

' 1 do not know the moaning of lliU here. It bears a striking resem- 
blance 1o the rreets of the dragon of Triptolcmus on vases. These cre»t9 
signify primaril; the springing blade of oarn. That, here, has bei^ome 
like iron. 

* For "pruuing-hooks'' in out veraloa, the Vulgate read* "ligoaes" 
— tools tor preparatorj' clearaucu. 
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Latin, as in English. »-itb tbe backbone — were an acknowl- 
edged sjmbol of the luat of the flesh, whose defeat the artist 
has here uet himself to paint. The mighty coiling tail, as of 
a giant eel,' carries out the portraiture. For this, loaihsome 
as the body is full of horror, takes the place of tlie snnila 
ranked by Spenser in line beside his urchins. Though the 
monster, Imlf-rampaut, rises into air, turning claw and spike 
and tooth towards St. George, we are taught by this grey 
abomination twisting in the sliine of death that the threatened 
destruction is to be dreaded not more for its horror t!mu for 
its shame. 

Behind the dragon he, naked, with dead faces turned 
heavenwards, two corpses — a youth's and a girl's, eaten away 
from the feet to the middle, the fiesh hanging at the waist in 
loathsome rags torn by the monster's teeth. The man's thigh 
and upper-arm bones snapped across and sucked empty of 
marrow, are turned to us for special sign of this tieatroyer'a 
power. The face, foreshortened, ia drawn by death and decay 
into the ghastly likeness of an ape's." The girl's face — seen 
in profile — is quiet and still beautiful ; her long hair is heaped 
as for a pillow under her head. It does not grow like SL 
George's, in living ripples, hut hes in fautaatic folds, that liave 
about them a savour, not of death only, but of corruption. 
For all its pule gold they at once carry back one's mind to 
Turner's Pytho, where the arrow of Apollo strikes Hm in the 
midst, and, piercing, reveals hts foulness. Round her throat 
cling a few torn rags, these only i-emaining of the white gar- 

' The eel was Venus' selecteil beast-sliape In the "Plight of the Gods." 
Boec^oeclo hM enlitrged upon the ElgniQcance of (his. Uen. Dear. IT. 08. 
One learus from other auurces that a t&il was otten i^mbol of sensunlitv. 

' In (hti great Bottioulli of Ihtj Natiutial Gallery, known as Mara and 
TenuB, but almost ideutieal with the picture drawn aftarwarda \>y Spon- 
•er of thu Bowtfr of Anrnsia, Ilic< sleeping- youth wtarg au azpression, 
though leas strougly markeil, verr similar to that at this dead face here. 
Snoh brutish paralysis is with scl^iililln accuracy made special to the 
male. It may bo noticed that the power of venomously wounding, ei- 
prewed by Carpaccio through the drai;oa'e spines, ia in the Botticelli 
aignilied by the unarm at hornets issuiny from the tnm-truuk by the 
young naus head. 
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ment that clothed her once. Cnrpoccio was n diligent student 
ot ancient mythologr. Boccaccio's very learned book on the 
Ooda was the Btoudarit classical dictioDar^ of those days iu 
Italy, It tells us how the Cypriou Venus— a mortal priucess 
in reality, Boccaccio holds — to cover her own disgrace led the 
maidens of her country to the sea-saiuls, imd, stripping them 
there, tempted them to follow her in shame. I suspect Car- 
paccio had this story in hia miud, and meant here to reveal in 
true dragon aspect, the Venus that once seemed fair, to show 
by this shore the fate of them that follow her. It is to be no- 
ticed that the dead man is an atldition maile by Carpaccio to 
the old story. Maidens of the people, the legend-writera 
knew, had been sacrificed before the Princess ; hut only he, 
filling the tale — like a cup of hia country's fairly fashioned 
glass — full of the wine of pi-ofitable teaching, is aware that 
men have often come to these yellow sands to join there in 
the dance of deatli — not only, nor once for all, this Saint who 
clasped hands with Victory. Two ships in the distance — one 
stranded, with rigging rent or fallen, the other moving pros- 
perously with full sails on its course — symbolically repeat this 
thought." 

Frogs clamber about the corpse of the man, lizards about 
the woman. Indeed for shells and creeping things this place 
where strangers lie slain and unburied would have been to 
the good Palissy a veritable and valued potter's field. But to 
every one of these cold and scaly creatures a special symbol- 
ism was attached by the science — not unwisely dreaming — 
of Carpaccio's day. Tliey are, each one, painted here to am- 
plify and press home the picture's teaching. These lizards 
are born of a dead man's flesh, these snakes of his marrow : ' 
and adders, the most venomous, are still only lizards ripened 
vritheringly from loathsome flower into poisonous fruit. The 
frogs ' — symbols, Pierius tells us, of imperfection and shame- 

' " The mftny tttil, the on« sncceeds." 

' "The Bilver cord "not "loosed" in Qod'apcaoo, hat thus devillshlj 
qnieki^ned. 

* Compare the " unclein Kpirita come oat of the nunithof ths dragou," 

In Re relation. 
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1 transfigureil form those L}'ciati liuBbaudmea 
wlioee EduI worda mocked Xiatoua, whose feet defiled the wells 
of water ahe lhjrste<l for, au the veiled mother painfully jour- 
neyed with those two babes on her arm, of whom oue should 
be Queen of Maidenhood, the other, Lord of Light, and 
Guardian of the Ways of Men.' This subtle association be- 
tween btttracbiana and love defining to sense lay very deep 
in the Italian mind. In " Ariiuliie Florentina " there are two 
engravings from Botticelli of Venus, as a star floating through 
heaven and as foam-born rising from the sea. B<jth pictures 
are moat subtly beautiful, jet in the former the lizard like- 
ness shows itself distinctly in the face, and a lizard's tail ap- 
pears in manifest form as pendulous crest of the chiuiot, while 
in the latter not oidy contours of profile and back,' but the 
selected attitude of the goddess, bent and half emergent, with 
hand resting not over firmly upon the level shore, irresistibly 
rec&U a frog. 

In the foreground, between St George and the Dragon, a 
spotted lizard labours at the task set Sisyphus in hell for ever. 
Sisyphus, the cold-hearted and aldfty aon of .Eolua,' aUined 
in life by nameless lust, received his mocking doom of toil, 
partly for his treachery — winning this only in the end, — 
partly because he opposed the divino conception of the ,;^^id 
race ; but above all, as jienalty tor the attempt to elude tlie 
fate of death " that is appointed alike for all," by refusal for 
hia own body of that " sowing in corruption," against which 
a deeper furrow is prepared by the lost of husbandmen with 
whose laljour each of us has on earth to do. Tlien, fimling 
that Carpaccio has bad In his mind one scene of Tartarus, we 
may believe the corpse in the background, torn by carrion- 
birda, to be not merely a meaningless incident of horror, but 
a reminiacenoe of enduring punishment avenging upon Tity- 
us ' the insulted purity of Artemis.' 

'Compare theaooonnt of the Frog's hunip,"ArlftdneFlorentiii»," p. B3, 
'Comparf Pindar'anseof alJAat aaafit adjeativefori|4vSsi,Neni.Tiii.4S. 
* " Teme oranipivrenlie alnmnnm." 
'Or, as Ihti story U otbi^rwisu piven, of Oui mother of Artemis, as ia 

the CBce of tlio L/itiiui ptiuiMiiibj ubuve. 
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The coiled adder is the familiar symbol of eternity, here 
meant either to seal for the defeated their fate as final, or to 
hint, with something of Turner's sadness, that this is a battle 
not gained " once for ever" and "for all," but to be fought 
anew by every son of man, while, for each, defeat shall be 
deadly, and victory still most hard, though an armed Angel of 
the Victory of Grod be our marshal and leader in the contest 
A further comparison with Turner is suggested by the horse's 
skull between us and Saint George. A similar skeleton is 
prominent in the corresponding part of the foreground in the 
" Jason " of the Liber Studiorum. But Jason clambers to 
victory on foot, allows no charger to bear him in the fight 
Turner, more an antique ' Hellene than a Christian prophet, 
had, as all the greatest among the Greeks, neither vision nor 
hope of any more perfect imion between lower and higher 
nature by which that inferior creation, groaning now with us 
in pain, should cease to be type of the mortal element which 
seems to shame our soul as basing it in clay, and, with that 
element, become a temple-platform, lifting man's life towards 
heaven.' 

With Turner's adder, too, springing inmiortal from the Py- 
thon's wound, we cannot but connect this other adder of Car- 
paccio's, issuing from the white skull of a great snake. Adders, 
according to an old fancy, were bom from the jaws of their 
living mother. Supernatural horror attaches to this symbolic 
one, writhing out from between the teeth of that ophidian 
death's-head. And the plague, not yet fully come forth, but 
already about its father s business, venomously fastens on a 
frog, type of the sinner whose degradation is but the begin- 
ning of punishment. So soon the worm that dies not is also 

» Hamlet, V. ii. 352. 

^ Pegasus and the immortal horses of Achilles, born like Pegasus by 
the ocean vrells, are always to be recognized as spiritual creatures, not — 
as St. George's horse here — earthly creatures, though serving and mani- 
festing divine power. Compare too the fate of Argus (Homer, Od. 
XVII. ) In the great Greek philosophies, similarly, we find a realm of 
formless shadow eternally uiiconquered by sacred order, offering a con- 
trast to the modern systems which aim at a unity to be reached, if not 
by reason, at least by what one may not inaccurately call an act of faith. 
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upon him — in its fang Circean poison to make f.ho victim one 
with lu8 plague, as in that terrible circle thone, afflicted, whom 
■■ vita bestiiil piacque e non humana." 

Two spiral Bhelle ' lie on the sand, in shape related to each 
other US frog to lizard, or as Spenser's urchins, spoken of 
aboTe, to his snaila. One is round aud abort, with smooth 
viscous-looking lip, turned over, and lying towards the spec- 
tiitor. The other is finer in form, and of a kind noticeable 
for its rows of delicate spines. But, since the dweller iti this 
one (lied, the waves of many a long-fallen tide roUing on the 
shingle have worn it almost smooth, as you may see its fel- 
lows to-day by hundreds along Lido shore. Now such sheila 
were, throrigh heathen ages iimumerahle and over many 
lands, holy things, because of their whorls moving from left 
to right' in some mysterious sympathy, it seemed, with the 
fiun in his daily course through heaven. Then as tlie open 
clam-shell was special symljol of Venus, so these became of 
the Syrian Venus, Ashtaroth, Ephesian Artemis, queen, not of 
purity but of abundance, llylitla, ^« "or' iariv, the many 
named and widely worshipped.' In Syrian figures still ex- 
isting she bears just such a shell in her hand. Later writere, 
with whom the source of this symboUam was forgotten, 
accounted for it, partly by imaginative instinct, partly by 
fancifiil invention concerning the nature and way of hfe of 
these creatures. But there is here yet a further reference, 
since from such shells along the Syrian coast was crushed out, 
sea-purple and scarlet, the juice of the Tynan dye. Aud the 
power of sensual dehght throned in the chief places of each 
merchant city, decked her "stately bed" with coverings 
whose tincture was the stain of that baptism.' The shells are 



< In India, for the name reason. ont> of the leading markl of Ihe Bud- 
dbft's perfection wu hii hair, thus iiplral, 

'Compare \iie euriiius [nl« nliuiil the Eclicnois, Plin}', Hiat. Nat., 
IX- 35. " De voheneide ejii»<)iiu nalura mirablli." 

'The purplu of Ljrddu waa faniaua. Compare Fois Clavigsra, April, 
1876, p. 2, auil Ueucftlion. ^ 3U. 
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empty now, devoure>l — lizards on land or sea-abore are ever 
to Bucb " inimicisaimum genuB " ' — or wasted in the deep. 
For the ripples ' that have thrown and left thein on Hie sand 
are a. type of the lusts of men, tltat leap up from the nbysa, 
Burge over the shore of life, and fall in RvtUt ebb, lenvin;^ 
desolation behind. 

Near the coiled adder is planted a wiliered human bea.l. 
The sinews and skin of the neck spread, and elasp \h.e 
ground— as a zoophyte does ita rock — in hideous mimicry of 
an old tree's knotted roots. Two feet anil legs, torn off by 
the knee, lean on this hend, one against the brow and the 
other behind. Tlie scalp is bare and withered. These things 
catch one's eye on the first glance at the picture, and though 
BO painful are made thus prominent as giving the key to a 
large part of il« symboliam. Iiater Platonista — and among 
them those of the fifteenth century — developed from certain 
texts in the Timfoua' a doctrine concerning the mystical 
meaning of hair, which coincides with its significance to the 
viaion of early (pre-Platouic) Greeks. As a tree has its roots 
in earth, and set thus, must patiently abide, l>earing such 
fruit as the laws of nature may appoint, so man, being of 
other family — these dreamers belonged to a very "pre-scien- 
tific epoch " — ^lias his roots in heaven, and has the power of 
moving to and fro over the earth for service to the Law of 
Heaven, and as sign of his free descent. Of these diviner 
roots the hair is visible type. Plato tells us,' that of innocent, 
light-hearted men, " whose thoughts were turned heaven- 
ward," but who " imagined in their simplicity that the clearest 
demonstration of things above was to be obtained by Hight" 
a of birds had being, by change of external shape 
into due harmony with the soul (" ^(Tippu^fn'f«To ")— such 
persons growing feathers instead of hair.' We have in 

'Pliny, HisL NBt.,VIII. 39. 

» Undar tlm name of Salacia aud Venilia. Sea St August. , Civ. Dei, 
VH. 32. 

'PUto, Tim., 7S, Tfl. ' Ilwh Bl, D. E. 

' The moBt devoid uf wisdom were stretched on earth, be;*!!!!!!!)! loot. 
Itwti and cret^pinij thiiiijs, or sunk as HbIi in tliu imsl. 8o, wd lian Veous 
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Dante,' too, aji inversion of tree nature parallel to that of the 
head here. The tree, with roota in air, whose sweet fruit ia, 
tu Purgatory, alternately, to gluttonous souls, temptation, and 
purifying punishment — watered, Laudiuo interprets, by the 
descending spray of Lethe — sigtiitiea that these souls have 
forgotten the source and limits of earthly pleasure, seeking 
vainly in it sntiflfactiou for the hungry and immortal spirit. 
So here, this blackened head of the sensual sinner is rooted to 
earth, the sign of strength drawn from above is stripped from 
off it, and beside it on the sjind are laid, as in liideous mock- 
ery, the feet that might have been beautiful upon the moun- 
Imna Tuink of the woman's body beyond, and then of this 
head — " instea<l of a girdle, a rent ; and instead of well'Set 
hair, baldness." The worm's bretlu-en, the Dragon's elect, 
wear such shameful tonsure, unencircled by the aymboho 
crown ; proiligal of life, •' risurgeranno," from no quiet grave, 
but from this haunt of horror, '* co crin mozzi " '■ — in piteous 
witness of wealth ruinously cast away. Then compare, in 
light of the quotation from Plato above, the dragon a thorny 
plumage ; compare, too, the cliarger's mane and tail, and the 
rippling glory that crowns St. George. It is worth while, too, 
to have in mind the words of the "black cherub" that had 
overheard the treacherous counsel of Guido de Slontefeltra 
From the moment it was uttered, to that of the sinner's 
death, the evil spirit saya, "stato gli Bono a crini " ' — lord of 
liis fate. Further, in a Venetian series of engi'avings illus- 
trating Dante (published 1491), the firebreathiuge of the 
Dragon on Cacus' shoulders transform themselves into the 
Centaur's femininelj' flowing hair, to signify the inspiration of 
his forceful fraud. This " power on his head" he has because 
of such an angel.' When we consider the Princesa we shall 
find this symbolism yet further carried, but just now have to 
Botice bow the closely conneeted franchise of graceful motion. 

< the form of an eel— otber aathoritiea 



ehMSD trumuigratioQ wu into the form 
U7, of K flsh. 

' D»ate, PuFK.. XXII,, XXIII. 

'Ibid. Inf., VU. 57. Purg., XXII. 46, 

'Ibid. XXV. 



• Ibid. Inf., xzrn. 
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lost to those dishonoured ones, is marked by the most care- 
fully-painted bones lying on the left — a thigh-bone dislocated 
from that of the hip, and then thrust through it Curiously, 
too, such dislocation would in life produce a hump, mimick- 
ing fairly enough in helpless distortion that one to which the 
frog 8 leaping power is due. * 

Centrally in the foreground is set the skull, perhaps of an 
ape, but more probably of an ape-like man, *' with forehead 
villanous low.'* This lies so that its eye-socket looks out, as 
it were, through the empty eyehole of a sheep's skull beside 
it. When man's vision has become orine merely, it shall at 
last, even of grass, see only such bitter and dangerous growth 
as our husbandman must reap with a spear from a dragon's 
wing. 

The remaining minor words of this poem in a forgotten 
tongue I cannot definitely interpret. The single skull with 
jaw-bone broken ofl^ lying under the di*agon's belly, falls to 
be mentioned afterwards. The ghastly heap of them, crowned 
by a human mummy, withered and brown,' beside the coil of 
the dragon's tail, seem meant merely to add general emphasis 
to the whole. The mummy (and not this alone in the picture) 
may be compared with Spenser's description of the Captain 
of the Army of Lusts : — 

*' His body lean and meagre as a rake, 
And skin all withered like a dryed rook. 
Thereto as cold and dreary as a snake. 
* * « « * 

Upon his head he wore a helmet light, 
Made of a dead man's skull, that seemed a ghastly sight.*' 

The row of five palm trees behind the dragon's head per- 
haps refers to the kinds of temptation over which Victory 
must be gained, and may thus be illustrated by the five troops 
that in Spenser assail the several senses, or beside Chaucer s 
five fingers of the band of lust. It may be observed that 

' 'Ariadne Florentina,' Lect. III., p. 93. 

' The veilom of the stellio, a spotted species of lizard, emblem of 
ahameleasness, was held to cause blackening of the face. 
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Pliny speaks of the £aseiie§ — precedera of the ChristiaD Her- 
mit* — who had given up the world and its joys ae "gena 
Bocia paliuarum." ' 

Behind the dragon, in the far background, is a great city. 
Its walk and towtrs are ci'owded by anxious spectators of the 
battle. There stauds in it, on a lofty pedestal, the equestrian 
Blatue of an emperor on horseback, perhaps placed there by 
Carpacc'io for sign of Alexandria, perhaps merely from a Vene- 
tian'a pride and joy in the great figure of Colleone recently 
Bet up in his city. In the background of the opposite (St. 
George's) aide of the jiicture rises a precipitous hill, crowned 
by a church. The cliffs are navewom, an arm of the sea 
passing between them and the city. 

Of these hieroglyphics, only tlie figure of the princess now 
remains (or our reading. The cspression on her face, inefb- 
ble by descriptive words,' is translated into more tangible 
Bymbols by the gesture of her hands aod arms. These repeat, 
with added grace and infinitely deepened meaning, the move- 
ment of maidens who encoui'age Theseus or Cadmus in their 
battle with monsters on many a Greek vase. They have been 
clasped in agony and prayer, but are now parting— atiU just 
a little doubtfully — into a gesture oC joyous gratitude to this 
captain of the urmy of salvation and to the captain's Captain. 
Baphael * has painted her running from the scene of battle. 
Even with Tintoret ' she turns away for flight ; and if her 
bands are raised to heaven, and her knees fall to the earth, it 
is more that she stumbles in a woman's weakness, than that 
she abides in faith or sweet self-surrender. Tintoret sees the 
■cene as in the fij^t place a matter of fact, and paints accord- 

' Pliny, HiM, Nat.. V. 17. 

' SoppoM Colibsm had conquered ProBpero, and fettered him in a flg- 
trM or eUewhere: tb at Miranda, after watching the Btruggle from the 
care, had seen hlin eoraiug triumpbantly to seiiu her; and that the first 
^ipearanoe of Ferdinand is, juBt at that moment, to her renone. If we 
eoQceiTe how Hie would have looked then, it may give some parallel to 
the ezprewion on the princess's fane in this picture, but without ■ cer- 
tain liglit of paLiuut dtivoliou here wuU marked. 

'Lcuvro. "National Uallerj, 
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ingly, following his judgment of girl nature/ Garpaccio 
sees it as above all things a matter of faith, and paints myth- 
ically for our teaching. Indeed, doing this, he repeats the 
old legend with more literal accuracy. The princess was 
offered as a sacrifice for her people. If not willing, she was 
at least submissive ; nor for herself did she dream of flight 
No chains in the rock were required for the Christian Androm- 
eda. 

**And the king said, . . . 'Daughter, I would you 
had died long ago rather than that I should lose you thus.' 
And she fell at his feet, asking of liim a father's blessing. 
And when he had blessed her once and again, with tears she 
went her way to the shore. Now St. George chanced to pass 
by that place, and he saw her, and asked why she wept. But 
she answered, ' Grood youth, mount quickly and flee away, 
that you die not here shamefully with me.' Then Si Oeorge 
said, ' Fear not, maiden, but tell me what it is you wait for 
here, and all the people stand far off beholding.' And she 
said, * I see, good youth, how great of heart you are ; but 
why do you wish to die with me ? ' And St. Gteorge answered, 
' Maiden, do not fear ; I go not hence till you tell me why 
you weep.' And when she had told him all, he answered, 
* Maiden, have no fear, for in the name of Christ will I save 
you.* And she said, * GkK>d soldier, — lest you perish with 
me ! For that I perish alone is enough, and you could not 
save me ; you would perish with me.' Now while she spoke 
the dragon raised his head from the waters. And the maiden 
cried out, all trembUng, * Flee, good my lord, flee away swift- 
ly.' " ^ But our ** very loyal chevalier of the faith " saw cause 
to disobey the lady. 

Yet Carpaccio means to do much more than just repeat 
this story. His princess, (it is impossible, without undue 
dividing of its substance, to put into logical words the truth 

' And perhaps from a certain ascetic feeling, a sense g^wing with the 
growing license of Venice, that the soul must rather escape from this 
monster by flight, than hope to see it subdued and made serviceable, 
(vide p. 14). 

' Legenda Aurea^ 
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here " enilmdied in a tsle,") — but this jirinceBs representB the 
soul of man. And tberefore she weai-s a coronet of seven 
gems, for the seven %irtues ; and of these, the midmost that 
crowDB her forehead is shaped into the figure of a cross, sig- 
nifying faitli, the saving virtue.' We shall see that in the 
picture of Gethaemane also, Carpaccio makea the representa- 
tive of faith central. Without faith, men indeed may shun 
the deepest ahvss, yet cannot attain the glory of heavenly 
hope and love. Dante saw how such men — even the best — 
may not know the joy that is perfect. Moving in the divided 
splendour merely of under earfli, on sward whose " fresh verd- 
ure," eternally changeless, expects neither in patient wsiting 
nor in sacred hope the early and the latter rain,' " Sembiauza 
avevan ne triata do lieta." 

This maiden, then, is an incarnation of spiritual lite, mysti- 
cally c^pwned with all the virtues. But their dinner meaning 
is yet unrevealed. and following the one legible command she 
goes down to such a death for her people, vainly. Only by 
help of the hei-o who slays monstrous births of nature, to sow 
and tend in its organic growth the wholesome plant of eiril 
life, may she enter into that Uberfy with which Clirist makes 
His people free. 

The coronet of the princess is clasped about a close red cap 
which hides her hair. Its tresses are not yet cast loose, inas- 
much OS, till the dragon be subdued, heavenly life is not 
secure for the soul, nor its marriage with the great Bride- 
groom complete. In comers even of Western Europe to this 
day, n maiden's hair is jealously covered till her wedding. 
Compare now this bead with that of St. George. Carpaccio, 

' St. Ttiomu Aquiniu, putting loginsllj the apostle's " aubstanoe of 
thiegs hoped for," defluea faitti la "a habit of mind hy which eternal 
life ii b«tiiiu iu ua " (Suuimu 11. lU. TV, 1). 

'Epistle of James, v., Dante selects (and Carpaccio followB him) as 
heavenlr ]ncl|{" of a right liope that apoatle whu reminds his readerliow 
man'a IICh ia even as a vapour that appoarelh for a little time and then 
vaniahnlh awaj. For the oonneotion^geologically historic — of grasa and 
•howers with Irae human life, compare (ienesis ii. G — 8, where the 
right translation is, "And no plant uf the field wu ; el in the earth, 
and no herb yet sprnng up or grown," etc. 
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painting a divine service of mute prayer and acted prophecy, 
has followed St Paul's law concerning vestments. But we 
shall see how, when prayer is answered and prophecy fulfilled, 
the long hair — " a glory to her," and given by Nature for a 
veil — is sufficient covering upon the maiden's head, bent in a 
more mystic rite. 

From the cap hangs a long scarf-like veil. It is twisted 
once about the princess's left arm, and then floats in the air. 
The effect of this veil strikes one on the first glance at the 
picture. It gives force to the impression of natural fear, yet 
strangely, in light fold, adds a secret sense of security, as 
though the gauze were some sacred aegis. And such indeed it 
is, nor seen first by Carpaccio, though probably his intuitive 
invention here. There is a Greek vase-picture * of Cadmus at- 
tacking a dragon. Ares-begotten, that guarded the sacred spring 
of the warrior-god. That fight was thus for the same holy 
element whose symbolic sprinkling is the end of this one here. 
A maiden anxiously watches the event ; her gesture resembles 
the princess's ; her arm is similarly shielded by a fold of her 
mantle. But we have a parallel at once more familiar and 
more instructively perfect than this. Cadmus had a daughter, 
to whom was given power upon the sea, because in utmost 
need she had trusted herself to the mercy of its billows. 
Lady of its foam, in hours when "the blackening wave is 
edged with white," she is a holier and more helpful Aphrodite, 
— a " water-sprite " whose voice foretells that not " >vreck '' 
but salvation " is nigh." In the last and most terrible crisis 
of that long battle with the Power of Ocean, who denied him 
a return to his Fatherland, Ulysses would have perished in the 
waters without the veil of Leucothea wrapped about his breast 
as divine life-buoy. And that veil, the " immortal " xpiJScfivoK,' 
was just such a scarf attached to the head-dress as this one o- 



' Inghirami gives this (No. 239). 

' In pursuance of the same symbolism, Troy walls were once literally 
called ^'salvation,*' this word, with^ for certain historical reasons, the 
added epithet of '' holy,'* being applied to them. With the Kp^Btfuni 
Penelope shielded her ** tender '* cheeks in presence of the suitors. 
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the princesses here^ Curiously, too, we shall see that Leuco- 
thea (at first called luo), of Thebes' and Cadmus* line, daughter 
of Harmonia, is closely connected with certain sources of the 
story of St. George.' But we have first to consider the drag- 
on's service. 

» Vide Nitsch ad Od., V. 346. 

' Aryom V i¥ «al Bdkiiraa 
. . . fitoTO¥ A^erw 
*Iroi rrrdxdtu rhv tXoy a/ifl xp^yov. 

(Find. 01., n. 61.) 



The Editor had hope of publishing this book a full year 
ago. He now in all humility, yet not in uncertainty, can sum 
the causes of its delay, both with respect to his friend and to 
himself, in the words of Si Paul, 

KOI €V€K(hI/€v tffias o Saravos. 

Brantwood, 

6tA March, 1879. 
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SANCTUS, SANCTTJS, SANCTUS. 



" The whole edifice is to be rBgarded lesa aa a tempW wlierain to pray 
thui OS itftvlf a Book of Common Prayer, a vast illumiuated missal, 
bound with alabaster iusteod of parohmont. " 

Sbmes of Veniee, U. 4, 40. 

" We mu8l take loniB pains, therefore, wlieii wo enter St Mark's, fo 
read all that is ingoribed, or we shall not penelrate into the feeling 
althor of the builder or of hia times. " Stonta of Venice, iL 4, 84. 



Tbe following catalogue of the mosaice of the Baptistery of 
St. Mark's was written in the autumn of 1882, after ii first vimil 
to Venice, and wae tlien sent to Mr. Buakin as a contribution to 
hifl collected records of tlie chm-ch. It waa not intended for 
publicfttion, but merely as notes or material for which he 
might possibly find some use ; and if the reader in Venice 
will furtber remember that it is the work of no artist or anti- 
qaarian. but of a traveller on hia holiday, lie will, it is hoped, 
be the more ready to pardon errors and omissions which hia 
own observation can coiTect and supply. The mosaics of the 
Baptistery are, of course, only a small portion of those to be 
seen throughout the cliiirch, but that portion is one complete 
in itself, and more than enough to illustrate the vast amount 
of thought contained in the scripture legible on the walls of 
St. Mark's by every comer who is desirous of taking any real 
intei-est in the building. 

The reader, then, who proiwaea to make use of thfl pp~* 
guide can, by reference to the following hst, see at 
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the subjects with which these mosaics deal, and the order in 
which his attention will be directed to them. Thej are, in 
addition to the altai'-piece, these : — 

I. The Life of St. John the Baptist 
n. The Infancy of Christ. 
m. St. Nicholas. 
IV. The Four Evangelista 
V. The Four Saints. 
VI. The Greek Fathers. 
Vn. The Latin Fathers. 
Vm Christ and the Prophets. 
IX. Christ and the Apostles. 
X. Christ and the Angela 

The subject of the altar-piece is the Crucifixion. In the 
centre is Christ on the cross, the letters IC. XC. on either 
side. Over the cross are two angels, veiling their &ces with 
their robes ; at its foot lies a skull, — Grolgotha, — upon which 
falls the blood from Christ's feet, whilst on each side of the 
Saviour are five figures, those at the extreme ends of the mo- 
saic being a doge and dogaress, probably the donors of the 
mosaic. 

To the left is St. Mark— S TiJRCVS— with an open book 
in his hand, showing the words, " In illo tempore 
Maria mater . . . ." "In that hour Mary his 
mother . . . ." She stands next the cross, with 
her hands clasped in grief ; above her are the 
letters M— P V— ft^T^p ©cov— Mother of God. 
To the right of the cross is St. John the Evangelist — S. 
lOHES EVG— his face covered with his hands, receiving 
charge of the Virgin : " When Jesus, therefore, saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son ! Then saith he to 
the disciple, Behold thy mother ! And from that hour the 
disciple took her unto his own home " (Si John xix. 26, 27). 

Lastly, next St. John the Evangelist is St. John the Baptist, 
bearing a scroll, on which are the words : 
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" ECCE AGNUS DEI ECE ...,■' 
" Ecoe agnus Dei, eccv qui toUit peccatam mnndi," 
'■ Behold the Lamb of God whitli takelh away the ain of the world " 
(St John i. 29). I 

I. The Life of St. Johs the Baptist. — Leaving the altar and 
turning to the right, we bave the first mosaic in the series 
wliich gives the life of the Bii])tist, and consists in all of t«a 
pictures. (See plan, p, 16(1.) 

a. His birth is announced. 

b. He is born and named. 
c He is led into the desert. 

d. He receives a cloak from an angeL 

e. He preaches to the people. 
f. He answers the Pharisees. 

g. He baptizes Christ. 

^ He is condemned to death. 

t. He ia beheaded. 

j. He is buried. 
a. His birth ts announced.— ^ThiB mosaic has three divisions. 
1. To the left is Zacharias at the altar, with the angel ap- 
; to him. He swings a censer, burning incense " in 
BOder of his course." He has heard the angel's message, 
r bia look and gesture show clearly that he is already struck 
dumlx Above are the words : 

LNGRESSO ZACHAEIA TEPLV DKl 
if.'BVrT EI AGLS DNI STAS 
A DEXTRIS ALTARIS 
" Ingresso Zacharla lemplum dumiiil aporuit ei angelDS domini Elana 
ft deztrissltaiis." 

" When Zacliariaa had entered thu temple of the Lord there appeared 
to him an angel of the Lord standing on the right side of the altar" 
(St Lnke 1. IHI). 

' The Bcriptnral roferenooi in this appendix are. flr«, to the Vulgate, 
wbieh most of the legends in the Baptistery follow, and, aecondlj, to 
Ihe Engliab venion of the Bible. The rinltor will also notice that 
Ihrongboilt the chapel the scrolls are constantly treated by the moEalo- 
ist« lileratlr as xcroUs. tba teit buiii)^ rnt short even in the middle of a 
word by tbe curl of Che supposed paruhniout. 
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2. " And the people waited for Zacharias, and marvelleU 
that he tarried ao long in the temple. And wheu he came 
out, he could iiot speak uuto them : and thej' perceived that 
he had seen a vision in the temple : for he beckoned unto 
them, and remolued speechless " (St. Luke i. 21, 22). 



(St. Luke i 23). 



3. " He departed to his own house 
Zacharias embracing his wife Elizabeth. 

4> s7 Z^HA 

BIAS, s; ELI 

SABETA 

b. lie is born and named (opposite the door into the church). 
— Zacharias is seated to the left ' of the picture, and has a 
book or " writing table " in front o( him, in which 
he has written "Johannes est nomen i 
" Hia name is John " (Luke i. 63). To the right 
an aged woman, Elizabeth, jwinta to the child 
inquiringly, " How would you have him called ? 
further to the right, another and j'ounger woman kneels, hold- 
ing out the child to hiJi father. At the back a servant with a 
Iiaaket in her arms looks on. Unlike the other two women, 
she has no glory about her head. Above is a tablet in- 
scribed : — 

N'ATIVITAS 
SANCTI .lOHASNia 

BAPTlST-^i: 

and lielow another tablet, with the date and artint's name — 

FRAN-TDEESSrVSV.F. MDCSXVIII. 

' By " right" and "left" In this appendix is meaol ainays the right 
and left hand of tlie spectator 09 Up faces hia aubjecl. 
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Turning now to the west wall, and standing with the altar 
behind us, we have the next three mosaics of the series, 
thus — 



VAULT or ROOF 



e, NI 18 LCD INTO TNI OCSCNT. 



e. HC PRCACHCS. 




c. He is led into the desert. — The words of the legends are : — 

••> QVOM A'GELV* SEDOVXAT S. lOHAN. 
I. DESERTUM. 

" Quomodo angelus sediixit (?) sanctum Johannem 

in desertum.*' 
** How an angel led away saint John into the desert." 

This is not biblical *' And the child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his showing unto 
Israel " is all St. Luke (L 80) says. Here the infant Baptist is 
being led by an angel, who points onward with one hand, and 
with the other holds that of the child, who, so far from being 
" strong in spirit, " looks troubled, and has one Land placed 
on his heart in evident fear. His other hand, in the grasp of 
the angel's, does not in any way hold it, but is held by it ; he 
is literally being led into the desert somewhat against his will 
The word sedouaxat (? mediceval for seduxit) may here well 
have this meaning of persuasive leading. It should also be 
noted that the child and his guide are already far on their 
way : they have left all vegetation behind them ; only a stony 
rock and rough ground, with one or two tufts of grass and a 
leafless tree, are visible. 

d. He receivi^s a cloak from an angel. — This is also not bibli* 
caL The words above the mosaic are — 

HC AGELUS REPRESETAT VESTE BTO lOHI 

" Hie angelus representat vestem be to Johanni.** 

** Here the angel gives (back *) a garment to the blessed John.** 
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John wears Ids cloak of camel's hair, and holds in one 
MT hand a scroll, on which is written an abbreviation 
^j of tlie Greek " finafohri " — " Repent ye." 



e. He preaches to the jteople. 

HIO PREDICAT.i 

" Here lie preoehes " [or ■' predicls the Chrirt "]. 

The Baptist is gaunt ninl thin ; he wears his garment of 
camel's hair, and has in his hand a staS with a cross at the top 
of it He stands in a sort of pulpit, beliind which is a build- 
ing, presumably a church ; whilst iu front of him listen three 
old men, a woman, and a child. Below are three m 



f. He answers the Pharisees (on the wall opposite e). — 
To the right are the priests and Levites sent from Jerusalem, 
asking, " What says he of himself ? " They are four in num- 
ber, a Rabbi and three Pharisees. To the left is St. John 
with two disciples behind him. Between them rolls the Jor- 
dan, at the ferry to which (Bethabam) the discussion between 
the Baptist and the Jews took place, and across the river the 
Rnbbi asks : 

QVOM . ERGO . B,PT 

2AS . SI SQE . XPS . NE 

Q . HELLA,. NEQ' PHA 

" Qoomodo ergo baptiias ni iieqite ChrUIuE, ueque Ell>, neqne Pro- 
pbeU T " ' 

•■ Wh,T b»pliieBt tiimi, Ihfii, if thou he iinl tliat Christ, iior Elian, 
neither thit prophet i " I Jotm i. 25). 

St John does not, however, give the answer recorded of 
him in the Gospel, but another written above his head 

' The mark of ahbreTialion over the C shows 
the medieval " prediclial " 

* The Vulgate has " Quid er^o haptiiias si III ■ 
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•J« EGO BAPTIZO INO 
MB PATRIS_ 
BT . FILII . 7. SP 
SCI 

g. He baptizes Christ. 



**Egobaptizo in nomine patrio et 
filii k Spiritufi sancti. * 

"I baptixe in the name of the 
Father, and Son, and Holj Spirit" 



HICE BAPTISMV XPI 

On the left is a tree with an axe laid to its root In the 
centre stands St. John, with his hand on the head of Christ, 
who stands in the midst of the river. Three angels look down 
from the right bank into the water ; and in it are five fishes, 
over one of which Christ's hand is raised in blessing. Below 
is a child with a golden vase in one hand, probably the river 
god of the Jordan, who is sometimes introduced into these 
pictures From above a ray of light, with a star and a dove 
in it, descends on the head of Christ : " And Jesus when he 
was baptized, went up straightway out of the water : and, lo, 
the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of 
Gk>d descending like a dove, and lighting upon him : and, lo, 
a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased " (Matt iil 16, 17). 

h. His death is commanded by Herod (over the door into the 
main body of the church). 




The mosaic is (according to the sacristan) entirely restored, 
and the letters of the legend appear to have been incorrectly 
treated. The words are "Puelliv saltanti imperavit mater 
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nihil (? mchil) aliud petaa niei caput Joliannis Baptlstte " — 
•'And a8 the girl danced her mother commanded her, saying, 
Adk for nothing else, but only for the Lead of John the Bap- 
tist" 

Five figures are seen in the mosaii; : — 

1. Herod with his hands raised in horror and distress, 
exceeding sorrj- " (Mark vi. 26). 

2. Herodias, pointing at him, 'with a smile of triumph. 

3. Herodias' daughter dancing, with the charger on her head. 
i. Another figure with regard to which see ante, p. 67, § 8, 

where it is suggested that the figure is St. John at a former 
time, saying to Herod, " It is not lawful tor thee to have her." 
If this is not so, it may be tliat the fiKiive represents the 
"lords, high captains, and chief estates of Galilee " (Mark vi. 
21) who were at the feast. 
5. A servant m attendance. 

i. He is beheaded. 

.;- DECHOLACIO SCI lOHIS BAT. 

" The beheading ot St. Jolin th? Baptist.'' 

To the left is the headless body of St. John, stiU in prison. 

"And immetliately the king sent an esecutioner (or ' one of 
his guai'd '), and he went and beheaded him in prison." The 
Baptist has leant forward, and his hands are stretched out, as 
if to save himself in falling. A Roman soldier is sheathing his 
sword, and looks somewhat disgusted at the daughter of 
Herodias as she carries the head to her mother, who sits en- 
throned near. (See ante, p. 69, § 10.) 

}. He I* buried.— " And when his disciples heard of it they 
came and took up his corpse Euid laid it in a tomb " ()[ark it. 
29). 

" Hie sepelitur con""* suicti Joban- 

U. SEPELirVR . CO niB B.ptiBtff "— ■■ Hare is being 

RPVS , S . lOHIS . BAT buriei the bodj of St. John tha 

(See anle^ p. OH. g 10,) Baptist." 

The headless body of the Baptist in being laid in the grave 

by two disciples, whilst a third swings a censer over it. 
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n. The Infancy of Chbist. — Going back now to the west end 
of the chapel, we have four mosaics representing scenes in the 
infancy of Christ. 

1. The wise men before Herod. ) Above c and « in the Life 

2. The wise men adoring Christ J ^^ ^^' ^^^^ 

3. The flight into Egypt ( ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ 
4 The Holy Innocents. ) 

1. The wise men before Herod. 

Herod is seated on his throne, attended by a Roman sol- 
dier ; he looks puzzled and anxiou& Before him are the three 
kings in attitudes of supplication ; and above are the words — 

Hf. VBIB . QVINATU* . EST . REX . JUD.£OBUM 

** Ubi est qui natus est rex Jadsorum ? " ) ^-^ «- .. ^ 

«« Where is he that is born king of the Jews ?" ) "^^- "* ^' 



2. The urise men adoring Christ, 

•f. ADOBABVT EV ONS BEGES TEBE ET QMS GBTES BER- 

VIBNT EI 

*' Adorabunt earn omnes regesterrae, (et) omnes gentes servient ei." 
** Yea, all kings shall fall down before him ; all nations shall serve 
him" (Psalm Ixxii. 10,11). 

In the centre is the Madonna seated on a throne, which is 
also part of the stable of the inn. On her knees is the infant 
Christ, with two fingers of his right hand raised in benediction. 
The Madonna holds out her hand, as if showing the Child to 
the kings, who approach Him with gifts and in attitudes of 
devout worship. To the left is a man leading a camel out of a 
building ; whilst to the right of the stable lies Joseph asleep, 
with an angel descending to him : " Arise and take the young 
child." (See the next mosaic.) The rays from the central 
figure of the vaulted roof fall, one on the second of the three 
kings, and another, the most brilliant of them, — upon which, 
where it breaks into triple glory, the star of Bethlehem is 
set, — upon the Madonna and the Christ 
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3. Tw flight mto Egypt. 

•f. SVRGE ET ACCIPE PUERVM ET MATEEM EU' ET FUGE 
IN BGYPTUM . ET ESTO IBI USQ' DVM DICAM TIB! 

" Surge et accipe piierain el matretu ejus el tuge in Egjptum el eato 
ibi usque dum (lipam libi." 

'■ Arise and take llie young child and his moUier. and flee iuto Egj-pl, 
aud Iw there until I bring thee word " iSt HatL ii. 13). 

A youth carryiug a gourd lends into a building with a 
mosque-like dorae a white aas, on which ia seated the Ma- 
donna, holding the infant Chiist. Joseph walks behind, car- 
rying a staff and cloak. Tlie fact of the journey being sudden 
and hasty is shown by the very few things which the fugitives 
have taken with them^ouly a cloak and a gourd ; they have 
left the presents of the three kings behind. 

i The Soly Innocents. 

.J. TDSC . HBEODE' VIDE' Q'MILVSV KET AMAGI' IRATVE . RE, 

DE. 7. MIT 

TES OCCIDIT. OMS PUEBO' QVI. EKANT. BETHLEEM Q M-OmUS 

FIKIBUS, EIVS.I 

"Tunc Herodes videiis qnonian 
«t mlttena ocoidit omnea pueros q 
finibus ejus." 

" Tlien Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of llie wae mpn, 
wM exceeding nrotli, and sent forth, and sleir all the children that 
-were in Belhluhfm, and in all the ounsls thereuC " (Malt. li. IG). 

Three Roman soldiers ai-e killing the children, some of 
whom already lie dead and bleeding on the rocky ground. 
To the right is a mother with her child in her arms, and near 
her another woman is holding up her hands in grief. 

in St. Nicholas, 

Just below the mosaic of the Holy Innocents is one of S. 
NICOLAU' — St. Nicholas — with one hand raised in benedic- 

' The letter* underlined are tinialelligible, a» otherwise the legend 
roUowa the Vulgate. PiesiVly the words have been retouched, and the 
jettera incorrectlj' re><lored. 
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tion whilst the other holds a book. He is here, dose to the 
small door that opens on to the Piazzetta, the nearest to the 
sea of all the saints in St. Mark's, because he is the sea saint, 
the patron of aU ports, and especially of Venice. He was, it 
is well known, with St G^rge and Si Hark, one of the three 
saints who saved Venice frem the demon ship in the storm 
when Si Mark gave to the fishermen the famous ring. 

Tliere now remain for the traveller's examination the three 
vaults of the Baptistery, the arches leading from one division 
of the chapel to another, and the spandrils which support the 
font and altar domes. In the arch leading from the west end 
of the chapel to the front are the four evangelists ; in that 
leading from the dome over the font to that over the altar are 
four saints, whilst in the spandrils of the two last-named domes 
are, over the font, the four Greek, and over the altar the four 
Latin fathers. 

rV. The Four Evangelists. 

S. LUCAS BVG. 

Si Luke is writing in a book, and has written a letter and 
a half, possibly QV, the first two letters of Quonium — "For- 
asmuch " — which is the opening word of his GospeL 

S. MARCVS EVG. 

St. Mark is sharpening his pencil, and has a pair of pincers 
on his desk. 

S. lOHES EVG. 

St. John is represented as very old, — alluding of course to 
his having written his Gospel late in life. 

S. MATHEV EVG. 

St. Matthew is writing, and just dipping his pen in the ink. 
V. Four Saints — St. Anthony, St. Pietro Urseolo, St. Isidore^ 
St. Theodore, 
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a. SI. Anthony {ou the left at the bottom of the arch). 



ILB EA 

TO AS 

TON 10 

DI BR 



" II besto Antonio dj EreBa." 



St. Anthony is the liermit saint He etands here with 
dnflped bands, and at bis side ia a skull, the sirii of penitence. 
He wears, rs in mRny other pictures of him, a mmik'a dress, 
it) allusion to his lieiug "the founder of ascetic monachism." 
"His temptations" are well known. 

b. Si. I'ietro UrseiAo (above St. Anthony). 

■fi BEA TUS " Bealus PelruB Uralolo dui^s) Vened." 

PETER V'VRSI "The l>leB9«d Piel.ro Ureeolo, Dojfe of 

O DXTXS t^v Veiiftiang." 

LO VESED 

Tliis Doge turned monk. Influenced by the teaching of the 
abbot Giiarino, when he came to Venice from his convent in 
Guyenne, Fietro left his ducal palace one September night, 
fled from Venice, and shut himself up in the monastery of 
Cusano, where he remained for nineteen years, till his death 
in 997. 

Here he is represented as a monk in a white robe, with a 
black cloak. He holds in his hand the Doge's cap, which he 
has doffed for ever, and as he looks upwards, there shines 
down on him a ray of light, in the centre of which is seen the 
Holy Dove. 

c. SI. Isidore (opposite the Doge). 

S. ISIDOHVS MAHTIR (T) 

This is St. Isidore of Chios, a martyr saint, who perished 
during the persecutions of tlie Christians by the Emperor 
Decius, A.D. 250. He appears to have been much worshipped 
at Venice, where he is buried. Here be is seen dressed as a 
■warrior, and bearing a shield and a lily, the symbol of purity.' 

' See Stimeiof Venice, vol. ii. chap, viii S l^"i "><t v'- '"- «li»p. ii. 
^ fli. His hodv wM brought to Vanice with that of St. Donato in 112ft 
hj the Doge DomKuteo Michfei. Hee unl^ p. 14. 
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d, St. Theodore, s. thbodob. m. 

He is with St. George, St Demetrius, and Si Mercurius, 
one of the four Greek warrior saints of Christendom, besides 
being, of course, the patron saint of Venice. He is martyr as 
well as warrior, having fired the temple of Cybele, and per- 
ished in the flames, a.d. 300. 

The four saints upon this arch thus represent two forms 
of Christian service ; St Anthony and the Doge being chosen 
as types of asceticism, and the other two as examples of 
actual martyrdom. 

YL The Foub Greek Fathebs — St. John Chrysostom, Si. 
Gregory Ndzianzenna, St. Basil the Great, and St. Alhanasius (on 
the spandrils of the central dome). 

0. s. iohes crisostomos patka (patriarch), on the right of the 
door leading into the church. 

He has no mitre, being one of the Greek Fathers, who are 
thus distinguished from the Latin Fathers, all of whom, except 
St Jerome (the cardinal), wear mitre& 

He bears a scroll — 



•!« BEG 

NVM.I 

NTRA 

BIT.Q 

VE.NON 

a PVR 

VS ^T 

E.LAV 
ABIT 



*' Regnum intrabit, quern non sit purua 
arte lavabif 

** He shall enter the kingdom : who is 
not clean, him shall he thoroughly wash. " 



h. a oREGORivs NAZIANZENU8 (to the right of St John Chry- 
sostom). He is represented, as he usually is, as old and worn 
with fasting. On his scroll is written — 

^^ QVO 

DNA 
TURA 



TULI 

T XPS 

BAPTI 

SMAT 

ECV 

RAT 



** Quod naturatulit Ghristus baptismate 
curat." 

*' What nature has brought, Christ bj 
baptism cures." 
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c. s. BASIL (to the right of liis friend St Gregory). St. Basil 
the Great, the founJer of inonachism in the East, begun hia 
hfe of devotion in early youth, and is here represented as a 
young man. The order of the Basilicans is still the only order 
in the Greek Church. His scroll has — 



.J- UT SO 


"Ut B-ile eat pHummliii' 


(a* by the 


LE EST 


sun firet wa Imro light). Tli« 




PRIMUM 


intelligible, eicept the 1^ w 


ord. which 


LUX)«p 




iB between 


RIRIDE 


the light of the buii »ud the spi 


ritual light 


BATia 


of baptism. 




MUM 






THANAHicB, old and white-haired. His scroll 


runs— 


-> UT UN 






CM EST 






NUM 


" Ut unum est uumcn. aic aa 


ca munere 


EN SI 


adiowiftf'alqueluraeD)," 




CSACR 


" As the Godhaad is one, 


BO also by 


NEBE 


God'agitt is light" (f) 




OMU 






ALV 






MEN 







Vn. The Fodr L.\tin Fathebs — St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augagline, and Si. Gregory the Great (on the spandrils of the 
altar dome). 

The light here is very bad ; and even after accuatoming 
himself to it, the reader will hardly be able to do more than 
see that all four figures have books before them, in which they 
are writing, apparently in Greek characters. What they liave 
written — in no case more than a few letters — is impossible to 
decipher from the floor of the chapel. St. Jerome wears hia 
cardinal's hat and robea, and St Ambrose haa his bee-hive 
near him, in allusion to the story that when in hia cradle a 
snnrm of beea once lighted on hia lipa and did not attng him. 

The visitor has thus esamiued all the mosaics except those 
of the three domes. He must now, therefore, return from 
near the altar to the further end of the chapel, and take the 
first vaulting (for accurately this is not a dome) of that part 
of the rooL 
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VUL Christ and the Prophets. 

In the centre is Christ, surrounded by the prophets and 
patriarchs of the Old Testament, each of whom unfolds a 
scroll and displays on it a portion of his own prophecy. 

Standing with his back to the altar, the visitor will thus see 
to the left of the Christ, Zephaniah and Elisha^ and to his 
right Isaiah and Hosea. 

1. ZEPHANIAH. SOPHONIAH PHA (prophete). 
His scroll runs thus: — 



EXPE 

TAME 

INDIE 

RESU 

RECT 

lONIS 

MEE 

QUO 

NDCA 

lU 



4( 



Ezpecta me in die restureotionis me» 
quoniam ju(dioium meum ut coDgregem 
gentes).' 

See Zeph. iii. 8. This legend is short- 
ened, and not quite accurately quoted, 
from the Vulgate. Our version is : — 

** Wait ye upon me until the day that 
I rise up... for mj determination is to 
gather the nations. . . ." 



2. EL18HA. 
Scroll :— PATER 
MI PA 
TERMI 
CURRU' 
ISRAEL 
ETAU 
RIGA 
EIVS 



ELISEAS PHA 



** Pater mi, pater mi, currus Israel et 
auriga ejus.^' 

**My father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof. " 

2 Kings ii. 12. 



8. ISAIAH 

Scroll:— ECCEV 
IRGOc 
CIPIET 
ETPAR 
lET FILI 
UMBTV 
OCABIT^ 
UR NOM 



ISAIAS 

PHA 

*' Ecce virgo concipiet et pariet filium 
et vocabitiir nom (en ejus Emmanuel). " 

''Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel." * 

Isa. vii. 14. 



^ Isaiah is constantly represented with these words on his scroll, as, 
for example, on the roof of the Arena Chapel at Padua, and on the 
western porches of the cathedral of Verona. 
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4. H08EA. 

ScroU;— VENTT 
EET RE 
VBRTA 
MURAD^ 
DOMINU 
QVIA 
IPSECE 
PITET 
SANA 



OSIA 
PHA 



*' Yenite et revertamur ad dominum 
quia ipse cepit et sana (bit nofi)/* 

** Come and let ua return unto the 
Lord, for he has torn and he will heal 



us. 



Hosea vi. 1. 



Then turning aroiind and facing the altar, we have, to the 
left of the Christ, Jeremiah and Elijah ; to the right, Abraham 
and JoeL 



5. JEREMIAH. 

SoroU:— mC EST 
DEVS 
NOSTER 
BTNON 
EXTDfA 
BITUR 
ALIVS 

6. ELIJAH. 

ScroU:— DOMIN 
ESICO 
NUER 
SUS 
AVEN 
ITPO 
PVLVS 
TV 
VS 

I ABRAHAM. 

SoroU:— VISITA 
VITDO 
MINUS 
SARAM 
SICXJT 
PROMI 
SERAT 



JEREMIAS 
PHA 

** Hie est Deus noster et non extima- 
bitur alius." 

"This is our Qod, and none other 
shall be feared." 



ELIA 
PHA 

** Domine si(c) conVersus avenit pop- 
ulus tuus." 

"Lord, thus are thj people come 
against thee." 

This is not biblical. It is noticeable 
that Elijah, unlike the other prophets, 
who look at the spectator, is turning to 
the Christ, whom he addresses. 

ABRAN 
PHA. 

"Visitavit (autem) dominus Saram 
sicut promiserat." 

"The Lord visited Sarah as he had 
said." 

Gen. xxl. 1. 
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8. JOEL. 

SoroU ^-SUPEB 
SERyO(S) 
MEOSET 
SUPEBA 
KCILAS 
ERUNEA 
MDES 
PVMEO 



JOEL 
PHA 

*< Super servos meos et super anoillas 
effundam de splritu mea" * 

*' Upon my men servants and hand- 
maids will I pour out (of) mj spirit" 

Joel iL 29. 



Then, still facing the altar, there are on the wall to the right 
David and Solomon ; on that to the lef t^ above the Baptism of 
Christ, Obadiah and Jonah. 



9. DAVID. 


DAVID 




PHA 


ScroU : PILIUS 




MEY.E 


** Filius mens es tu, ego hodie genu! 


STU.E 


te." 


GO.H 


'* Thou art my son, this daj have I be- 


ODIE 


gotten thee." 


GEN 


Psalm VL 7. 


UI.T 




E 




10. SOLOMON. 


SALOMON 




PHA 


SoroU :— QVE8I 




VI.nJiV 




M.ETNO 


**Qu»8ivi ilium et non inveni-inven- 


NINVEN 


erunt in me vigiles qui custodiunt civi- 


I.IUENE 


tatem." 


RUT. IN 


*'I sought him, but I found him not. 


ME.VIGI 


The watchmen thi^t go about the citjr 


LE.QVI 


found (or ' came upon') me." 


CUTO 


Song of Solomon, iit 2, 8. 


DIUT 




aui 




TA 




TEM 





^The mosaic has apparently '* erundam" for <*effundam," possibly a 
restorer's error. The Vulgate has **spiritum neum," for **de spiritu 



meo. 



ft 
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11- OBADIAH. 


ABDIAS 




PHA 


Scroll :— ECCB 




PABV 


"Ecce psrvulom dedlt te in gen- 


DLVM 


libus." 


DBDI 


" Bthold lie hu made thee naall 


TTB 


among tha healhen." 


INQB 


Obftdiah 8. 


ma 


{Tulgate has ■' dedi : " sad eo hu 


BV 
B 


our Bible "I have.") 


18. JONAH. 


JONAS 




PHA 


Soroll i^CLAMA 




VJADD 




OMDJU 


"I cried by reason of my afflioUon 




to the Lord, (uid he Lewd me. " 


AUDI 


Jonah ii. 2. 



raiB 

muLA 
<(LTra 



IX. Christ and the Apobtles. (See ante, p. 67, § 8.) 
Passing now to under the central dome, ChriBt is again seen 
enthroned in the midet, no longer, however, of the prophets, 
but of hia own disciples. He is no longer the Messiah, but 
the risen Christ He wears gold and red, the emblems of 
royalty ; his right hand is raised in blessing ; his left holds 
the resurrection banner and a scroll. The marks of the nails 
are visible in the hands and feet here only ; they are not to 
be seen, of course, in the previous vaulting, nor are they in 
tiie third or altar dome where be sits enthroned triumphant 
OS the Heaveidy King. 
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i— BVNTES 
IMMVDV 
UNIVES 
VM. PRE 
DICHAT 
EEVAS 
GELTV 
MOMIC 
REATU 
REQI 
CREDI 
DERI 
TEBA 
ITIS 
ATU 



" Euntes In mnaduni oniTetstut 
pnedicale Hvsiigeliiim omul crvatuiK. 
Qui credlderil et ba[itil>tii(s faerit ul- 
TDB eritl." 

"Go jB iiita >ll the wurld, and 
pr«»oli llie (iflapel lo e»erj orealuiv. 
He tliat bulieveth and is baptized sliati 
be saved." 

St. Mark xvL 15, 16. 



Below, right round the dome, are the twelve Apostles, bap- 
tizing each in the country with which his ministry is actually 
or by tradition most associated. A liat of them has been al- 
ready given {ante, p. G7, § 8), with their countries, except thai 
of St. Bartholomew, which is there noted as " indecipherable." 
It is, however, legible as India, 

Each A^Kstle is the centre of a similar group, consisting of 
the Apostle himself, his convert, in the moment of baptism, 
and a third figure whose position ia doubtfuL He may be 
awaiting baptism, already baptized, or merely an attendant : 
in the group of St James the Less, he holds a towel ; in that 
of SL Thomas, a cross ; and in every case he wears the cos- 
tume of the country where the baptism is taking place. Thus, 
to take the most striking instances, St. Philip's Phrygian has 
the red Phiygian cap ; St. Peter's Roman la a Boman sol- 
dier ; the Indians of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew are (ex- 
cept for some slight variety of colour) both dressed alike, aud 
wear turbans. Behind the figures is iu each group a build- 
ing, also characteristic architecturally of the given countnr. 
In two instances there ia seen a tree growing out of thia 
building, namely, in the case of Palestine and in that of 
Achaia ; but whether or uo with any special meaning or al- 
lusion may be doubtfuL 
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The inscriptions ore as folloWB (see ante, p. 67) : 



SCS lOHES EVG BAPTIZA 


I EFESO 


S. UCOB MINOR . 


1 JUDEA 


8. PHVLIP 






1 FRIGIA 


8. MATHEV 






I ETHIOPU 


6. SIMEON 






I EGIPTV 


B. TOMAS 






IN INDIA 


S. ANDRE 






I AfHAIA 


a PETRV 






IN ROMA 


S. BARTOLOMEV 






I INDIA 


S. TADEV 






1 SrEHOPOTAMIA 


S. MATIAS 






I PAI-ESTIN 


SCS MARCTS EVS 






I ALESANDRIA 



III this list, most careftU reference is mude, as has been 
said, to the Tarious traditions couceming the places of each 
Apostle's special minisb-y, the main tradition being alwaj's 
followed in cases of doubt. Thus St. John waa bishop of 
Bphesus ; St, James the Less bishop of Jerusalem, where be 
received St, Paul, and introduced him to the Church ; St. 
Philip labored in Phrygia, and is said to have died at Hieiii- 
polis ; St. Matthew chiefly in Etliiopia ; St. Simeon in Egypt ; 
and St. Thomas (though tiiis may be by contusion with an- 
other Thomas) is said to have preached in India and founded 
the Church at Malabar, where liis tomb is sliowu, and " Chris- 
liana of St. Thomas" is still a name for the Church, So, 
Again, St, Andrew preached in Achoiii, and was there crucified 
at Patne ; the connection of St. Pet«r with Rome needs no 
comment ; both Jerome and Eusebins assign India to St, 
Bartholomew ; SL Thsddwns or Jude preached in Syria and 
Arabia, and died at EddesHu ; the first fifteen years of the 
ministry of SL ^ilatias were spent in Palestine ; and lastly, SL 
Mark is reported to have been sent by St. Peter to Egypt, and 
there founded the Church at Alexandria. 

X Chbist and the Angeis, 

We pass lastly to the altar-dome, already partly described 
in the " Eequiem " chapter of this book (p. 68, § 9). 

In the centre is Cluist triumphant, enthroned on the stars, 
with the letters IC XC once more on either side of liiin. In 
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the circle witli him are two angels, whose wings veil all but 
their faces ; round it are nine other angels, ruhy-coloiired for 
love, and bearing flaming torclies. "He maketh liia angels 
Bpirits, and his ministers a flaming fire." 

Lower down round the dome are the " angels and arch- 
angels and all the company of heaven," who " laud and mag- 
nify His glorious name." These heavenly agencies are divideil 
into three hierarchies, each of three choirs, and these nine 
choirs are given round this vault. 



niernrchy I. . 
Hisnu-chy IL . 
Hieruuhy HI. 



SerBphim, Cherubim. Thrones. 
Uominntioiis, Virtues, Fotrurs. 

Priuci>domB, ArchnDgela, AngeU. 



" The first three choirs receive their glory immediately from 
Ood, and transmit it to the second ; the second illuminsto 
the third ; the third ore placed in relation to the created 
universe and man. The first hierarchy are as councillors ; tho 
second as governors ; the third as ministers. The Seraphim. 
are ahsorbed in perpetiiid love and adoration immediat«]y 
round the throue ot God ; the Cherubim know and worship ; 
the Tlirones sustahj the seat of the Most High. The Domi- 
nations, Virtues, Powers, are the regents of the stws and ele- 
ments. The last three orders — Princedoms, Archangels, and 
Angels — are the protectors of the great monarchies on earth, 
and the esecutorsof the will of God throughout the uuiverae." ' 
The visitor can see for himself how accurately this state- 
ment is borne out by the mosaics of the altar-dome. Imme- 
diately over the altar, and nearest therefore to the presence 
of God, is the Clierubim, " the Lord of those that know," with 
the words " fulness of knowledge," "plenitudo scienti*," on 
his heart ; to the left is the Seraphim ; to the right the 
Tiirones, "sustaining the seat of the Most High." Further 
to the right come the Dominations — an armed angel, holding- 
in oue hand a balance, in the other a spear. In one scale of 
the balance is a man, in the other the book of the law ; and 
this latter scale is being just snatched at by a winged demon, 
who, grovelling on the ground, turns round to meet the spear 
' Mrs. JumiiBon's " Lt^juiiilarj- .4rt," p. 45. 
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of the angel. Opposite the Dominations are the Princedoms 
or Principalities, another armed angel, wearing a helmet and 
calmly seated among the stars; and the Powers ("potes- 
tates ") with a hlack devil chained at his feet. The Virtues 
come nest, with a skeleton in a grave below, and at the hack 
a pillar of fire ; and, lastly, the Angels and Archangels, " the 
executors of the will of God throughout the universe," are 
seen nearest to the gospel-dome, standing ahove a rocky cave, 
in which are three figures. They appear to have various 
functions in the resurrection ; the angel holds out a swathed 
man to the archangel, who holds a man (perliape the same 
man), from whom the grave-clothes are falling. Between 
them they thus complete the resurrection of the dead. 

It remains only for the visitor to observe, before leaving the 
chapel, the manner in which its different paits are related to 
each other. Upon the arch at the entrance to the gospel- 
dome are the Four Evangelists ; on that which prefaces the 
altar-dome, with its display of heavenly triumph, are four 
saints " militant here on earth." But it is the domes them- 
selves whose meaning is most evidently connected. In all, 
the same Figure is seen in the centre, surrounded in the first 
by the prophets of the Old Testament, in the second by the 
Apostles, in the third by the heavenly choirs, the three to- 
gether thus proclaiming the promise, the ministrj-, and tho 
triumph of the prophesied, crucified and glorified Christ. 

SANCTOS, SANCTUS, SANCTCS, 
DOMINUa. DEUa. OMNIPOTENH, 
QUI BRAT. QUI EST, ET QUI VENTURUS EST. 



INDEX. 



II 
ti 
ti 



Abraham, St Markka Baptistery, mosaic, 173. 

Adams* ** Venice Past and Present," quoted, 20 n. 

Adder coiled, symbolical of eternity, 144. 

Age, feelings of old, 125. 

Alexis, Emperor, and Venice, 56. 

Altinum, Bishop of, founds early Venetian churches, 52. 

Anderson, J. R. , on Carpacoio, 1 S. pref . ; St. George, 1 S. 96 ; 2 S. 

128 ; St. Jerome, 1 S. 104, seq. 
Angelico, his religion sincere, pref., 3. 
Angels, the hierarchies of, 68, 178 ; sculpture of, 39. 
Animals, place of, in European Chivalry, 8 ; Venetian love of, 58. 
Apostles, baptizing (St Mark s Baptistery), 67 seq., 176 seq. 

*' scenes of their ministry, 176. 
Arabesques, of Carpaccio, 1 S., 99. 
Achitecture, an * order' of, 15. 
Art, g^eat, combines g^ace and fitness, 15. 
always instinctive, pref. 3. 
depends on national sympathy, pref. 8. 
as material of history, pref. 4 seq. 
the faithful witness, pref. 3. 
Ascalon, not attacked by Venice, 10. 
Ascension, mosaic of the, St. Mark^s, 87. 
Assisi, Giotto's chapel at, 1 S. 111. 
Assyria, gods of, 83. 
Athena, 70. 
Athens and Ion, 61. 
Author, the — 
diary quoted on Garpacoio*s at Milan (Sept 6, 1876), IS. 114. 
drawings of St George's viper (1872), 1 8. 97. 
** of Carpaccio's parrot, 1 S., 98. 
*' earliest, of St. Mark's, 62. 
errors of his early teaching, 4S. 

feelings of, in advancing years, not disabled but enabled, 2 S. 12& 
knowledge of Greek myths, 62 n. 
plan for collecting records of St Mark's, 87 n. 
protestantism of <see *' religion "). 
religion and early religious teaching, 21, 62-63. 

'* its effect on his early work in Venice, 48. 
teaching of, not a discoverer, 2 S. 126. 127 

*' abhors doctrine for proof, system for usefulness, 2 S. 126. 
*' a *• true master,'* ib. 
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teaihiiig his disciples not "RtiakiniauB,"but frae, 120. 
books ot, ri^ferred lo — 

Ariadne Floreutiiia. p. (3(K)} 7(1. 
EzamploB of Vt^netimi Architpclure, 71. 
Von CItivigera, purcbMable in Venice. 30 n. 
" " lii. Feb. ,on Si. Gtorge), 38 n. 

" " iv.. p. 125 ('Punch'), 60 n. 

" " vi. 110, 178-2<i3ion rwlmlxivL), £3. 

" " viL 75, gondolier ind dog, 63. 

" '■ vii. 08, on St. Theodore, 24. 

HichMl Angelo and Tinloret, pref. 4 

81. Mftrk'B Rest, delay in Issue al 2A Supplement, 2 B. lOS !!■ 
" " scheme of and nlsu* tor. iv., 8 a. 

'■ sold in Venice, iW n. 
" " style or, pref. 3. 

" " Supplement I., why issued. 1 S. pref. BI, 92. 

Stones of Venice, errors of, and Author's ProtesUutIsm, 64. 
" '■ quoted, 121t, 147. 44 n. 

" " republication of, planned, pref. 4. 

" " St. Mark s, desuription of, 02. 

.Baldirin, king of Jerusalem, H. 

Baptism of Christ (St. Mark's mosaic). 1S4. 

Baptist, the. Life of (St. Mark's mosaic, 159. 

Bari, William of, ot siege of Tyre. 12. 

Baruch's roll, pref. SI. 

Basilioaus, the only order of the Greek Churoli, 171. 

Basilisk, Carpaecio's, I B. Btj. 

Bellini, Gentile, picture of Venice, 47. 

Bollini, Ueutile, piotare of SL Mark's fai;ade, 60, 70, 73. 

BuUini GioTUmi, vaults of, 68, 70. 

" " Correr Museum {TransHguration), 1 S. 120 n. 

" " oiclures by in the Frari, 81. Zaocarla, 1 B. 117. 

Benick, 18. 117. 
Bible quoted — 

OanenlixiL 113 | Zephanlati 111. S ITl 
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Ririls. chased fa;r Vui 



1 boys, 54 ; Ugond oC, and cliurcIiEB at \ 



Bolton AbUj, 30. 

Bribery, 80. 

Brld«B of Venice, 1 S. 05. 

BritUh Htueum, Colton HS., pref. 8. 

Buckle's ctvillutioo, 26. 

Bvi&nlinu art, mjtbical. ?4. 

■• '■ St. Mark's typical of, 65. 

BjsMiUum conqaered bj Venice. 05. 

Camerletighi, treasurers of Venice, ili. 

Cape of Uoud Hopx, diacurer; of, rulna Venice, 37. 

Capitals, lana of their treatment, 17, 19 

" of ttrelfth to fourteenth oenluries, 17, 20. 
Cardinals, Carpaccio'g satire on, 1 S. 118. 
Carljle, Thomas, R.'s master. 1 -S. 123. 

" " Earlj Kinf^ of Norway " quoted, !j<l n. 

8t«rling, Life of, 1 S. 103 ; and of Werner, 103. 
CarpBRcio: (1) Qeneral CbaraoMriatics of his Art. I S. 113 ; Its Charao- 
teristira, 115; (2) Detaiia of Ms pictnres; (8l Particular 
piolnres. 

(1) Oentnil OharvirteTutifa of hit Art : — 
composition of, 1 8. 09. 

deUlls have important meanings with, I. 8. 107. 
and Luini, 1 9. 116. 

religion, as animating the present world, 1 S. 122 a. 
satire of, 1 S. 118, 121. 

« of bumoar, and power at eerioiunesB, 1 S. 102. 
dmplicity. strength, and joy. 1 S. 06-S7. 
study of, feelings requisite to the, 1 S. 113. 
18. 121. 

(2) DtUuU of hit Pietuifs :— 
arabegqnea (8. Tryphonlas), 1. 8. 99. 
dogs, i. S. 09. 

parrot, i. 8. 90. 

■ignatares of, lovely, i. a 106. 
Taulta of, U9, 70. 
<3) PitrtirviarPKtaraof:— 

Agony in the Garden, i. S. 100. 

BL George and Dragon senea, 24 ; 1 S. 93 seq., 108 ; 2 S. 138 

BL Jerome, 1 a 104, 106. 108. 

SL Mary and Elizabeth (Correr Mnaeum), 1 S. 110. 

Hl Matthew, calling of (St. Giorgio dei Sehiavoni), 1 8. 100. 

St. Stephen (Brera Gallery. Milan). 1 8. 114. 

St. Tryphonins (St. Gioraio dei Schiavoni). 1 S. 90. 

Bt Ursula series (Accademia, Venice), 1 S. ItS, 121. 

Venetian ladiea and their pets ICorrer Hoseam), in what senxo 

the best existing picture, 1 S. 116. 
Vii^in (Brera Gallery, Milan), 1 S. 114. 
:r(mthfnl sketches by, St AWise, i. a IIL 
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CkhmiU. Eutern, 1 S. 06. 

Catholiclim, roediiev*!, ».» Rhowii bj Cftrpoccio, I S. 1 

Ceilings punted, Venice, 1 S. HI. 

Cephalonia, Uken b; Veuicw, 1 S. 00, 

Cerberus, Dante's, 24. 

Clialit;, Bt. Hmrk'B mosaic, )45. 

Cheese, leasona in cnpiul cvrlng, hy nse of, 18 Beq, 

Chernbim, Ihe St. Mark's Baplistery, 60. 

Cblralij, places of aniniBls <n, 34. 

'- of Veuioe and the West, A.O. 1300, 56. 
Chnmley, Countess Isabel, legend translated by. 53 n, 
Cbrist and the Angels. St. Mark's Baptistery, 11)8. 

" and the Apialles, " " 07. 

" baptism of, " ■■ 164. 

" Infancy of, " " IfiU. 

" and the Prophets, " " 172. 

" modera lives of, 84, 

" "sares IhoiVw/," 1 8. 101. 
Christianity, development of, ■'H) 
Churches o( Venice, legend of their foundation, 63. 

" " guide to points nf compuss in, 36 n. 

fire 'Venice,' and under naioea of particalar cbiirches, 29. 
Churchyards, 63. 
Clmabue, 68. 

Classical learning and Venice, 40. 
ClermoDl'Ganneau on St. Oeorge, 8. 137. 
Cockneyism. !), 64. 80, »0. 

Coinage, Ivathern of Doge Domanico. Hichlel, 8. 
Colour. Venetian feeling for, 58 

Coroar. Flaminio, on St. Giorgio dei SchlaToni, 1 S, 03. 
Correr Museum, woodcut maps of Venice |1480) in, 21. 

" '■ Carpaecio'a "Venetian Ladies," 1 S. 117. 

Cotton MS,, British Museum, pref. v), 61. 
Crousa (Euripides' "Ion "), 03 u. 
Croiset's office of the B. V. M., 22. 
Crowe and CavalcaselU. 1 S. 105, 112, 113. 
Crucifliion, St. Mark's Baptirterj, 98, 
Crusades. Venice and the. 44. 
Customs, blinding of deposed Doges. SS. 

" pillage of palace on eleotion of Doge, 6S IL 
Cybele, temple of, 169. 

Palmatia, attacked br Bvuntium, 13, 
DamascLia. and siege of ^yre. 12, 10, 
Dandolo, Doge Andrea, chronicle of, II. 12. OS n. 

" " legend of Venetian Churches. 51, -53. 

" " his tomb. St, Mark's Baptistery. 52 n. 

" Henry, 70 ; adorns church of St, James of the Bialto, 91 
Dante's grasp of theotogj, 24. ~ 

-■ Cerberus (Canto 7I,), 24. 
Darwinism. IT. 1 S, 119. 
Dates, recollection of. 26, 43. 
David, piety and soldiership of, SO. 



David, mosaic of, SL Mark's DaptislKr;, 15T. 

■' " , Bustero dams. 74. 

Dekth. commoDplnce about blesaediiesB of, 1 S. 106. 
Decaration, not > a superficial nerit,' 19. 
De Hooghe^ chiaroscuro of, 1 S. 117. 
Delpbi, onwie of. pref. 4. 
Dogs, Carpaccio's, St. Georges, 1 S. 9D. 

St. Jerome's. 24, I 8. 104. 
Doges, blinding of Are deposed, 431-1100, 55. 
" election of (Doge Selvoi, 5H seq. 

" See under Domenico MJcliipl. St Pietro Ureeolo, Selvo, 
Doge'B palace, pillage of. on election of Doge, G9, GO a. 
Doraenieo. Hiohiel. Doge, 13. 

" " and conquest of Tyre 8seq. 

" " dismuitles his ships, I'J n. 

" " leatherti coinage of, 12. 

" " seizes Egeao isles and Tephalonla, IS. 

" " closing years and death, 14. 

" " tomb of iSan Giorgio Maggiore), 14. 

Doabt. religious feeling of. 60 seq. 
Dragon, Carpacclo's, 1 S. 101, 3 S. 133. 
Drapery, good and bad, 37. 
DdckI Palace, lee 'Venice — Ducal Palnce, ' 18. 
Dumas, I ». 113. 

Dlirer's engraving of St. Mark's Lion, 20. 
Durham Cathedral, 20. 



Edinburgh. Prince's street, asphalted, 31 n. 
Egean islands, seized by Venice, 13. 
Egypt, dragon of, 23, 26. 

" BlBht into. 167. 
Egypt, g<«lB of, 121. 

and siege of Tyre, 11, 13. 
Eliab. sons of, fiS. 

Elijah, mosaic of, St Mark's Baptistery, 178. 
Emerson referred to, 3Ii. 

England, abbeys of, their quiet peace, 1 8. 90, 
" oloBsical architecture of. 40. 

'• " and greed of money, 8, 

" religion ot, 1200-1400, 5U. 
Euripides' ' loo ' quoted, 61 n. 
Europe, course ot history. 46. 
ETangelicll doctrine of salvatiOD, 1 S. 101. 
Evangelion and prophecy, 78. 
Evangellsta, tlie, beasts of the, 83. 

" (St. Mark's moeaioa), 83, 164. 
gospeUof, 1 S. 100, 
" sculpture of (St. Mark b1, 35. 

Executions, between Piaizetta pillars, 17. 
Eyes, patting out tlie, 59. 
Eiekiel's vUiou, 78. 
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Faith and reason, 50. 

Fathers, the Greeks and Latin, IfiS Beq. 

Fawn iu Carpacuio's ' Virgin,' Brsra, Milan, I S. 110. 

Fishing in early Venice, 51. 

Ftornnoe, sacred pictnres o!, I S. IBS. 

" Speiierift of S. M. Novella, 61. 
Forks, tliDUftht » luzur?, 01. 
' Fora ' and tlie author, 54. 

" ordering of events bj, 8. 127, 
Foacarini, ou Doge Selvo'a election. 59 n. 
France, religion of, 1150-1350,50. 

Gabriel, Arohangel, St. Harks baaraliefs, 84. 

Gerjon, 1 S. 07. 

Geata Dei, quoled, 10, II n. 

Qiotto'e ohapei at Assisi, 1 S, 111. 

Gioflondo. Fra, makes designs for Venice after 1513 fire, 28, 

Giorgioiie'a freecoea, 2Q • Brraagement of mussfs, 1 8. lUD. 

GiuBliua, church to S , founded, 53. 

Gordon, Rev. O., on Pb. iMxvi., 23, 

Gosohen, Hr., 1 S. 101. 

Gothic, foilitge, origin of Venetian, 43. 

Greek acanthus. 71. 

" art, but one school of. 85, 

'■ its aim. Brsl infltrnolion, then heanly, 66. 

" capitals, 18. 

■' harpy, 68. 

" myths (Euripides and Pindar), 81 n. 

" l«mple of the Dew, 00. 

" Thronos on Bt. Mark's, 35. 

" work on St Marks, 42, 43, 61, 65. 
GhiiBoard, and Doge Selvo, 57 seq. 

" " the soldier par exaellenoe of thn Middle Ages," 60. 
Gnnpoirder, 51. 

Boraolea, Vonetiau villas at, 51. 

Herculea, 42 ; labours at, SL Mark's bas-reiief, 33. 

Berod and St. John Baptist, 67, 165 : and the wise men, 166. 

Herodlaa, type of evil woraanhood, 69. 

Historians, sectarianism of, 48. 

History, the course of Earopeau, 46. 

" transitional period of, 32. 

" the materials of, a nation's 



how lo read, 50. 
Holbein's jewel -pain ting, 1 S. 118. 
Horses of St. Mark, 69, 70. 
Hunt, William. 81. 

Idleness, evils of, 51. 
Infldclity, signs of, iu art. 3B. 

■■ modern, 50 

Innocents. Holv (St. Mark's Mosaica). ISS. 
Inscription ou St. James di Riutlo. 27. 



1, words, and art, pref. p. 4, 



INDEX. 

InKripUon on St. Mark's mosftii'S. S4. 

"' " Baptistery. 157-179 pnssim.. 

Inuription on tomb a( Doge Uoinenico Miabiul. 14 
Inspirmtton and the Churcli, 1 S. lit. 
Ion and Alliens, 65. 
Irieh decorBtloo, 71. 

'' Mvagnrjr. 56. 
IlalUn revolulion and Venice, 13. 

Jamesou. Mrs. ' Legendary Art,' quoted, 178. 
Jeremiah. SL Mark's Bapli»tery. 173. 
Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre, arches of the, 71. 

■- Baldwin, king of, at Venice, 9. 

Johnnon, Dr., penance of, (M 

Jones. B, Burns, helps R. re St. Marie's moeajcs, 87. 
Jordan, river god of the, 184. 
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Landseer, Sir E., T. 

.lAtrator Annbis, 15 «eq.; meaning of, 32. 

X^enda Aureu. the, on St. Qeotge, 3 S. 149. 

Xegend of foundation of Venetian churohes, 53. 

Leucolh>;a. 04. 

Llndsaj. Lord. ' Ctiristian Art ' of, 03. 

Lton, 8L Jerome's, 24. 

" St Mark's, Venioe (see St. Mark'al. 
London. Are of, 7 ; the Motknmeut, !:l ; Nelson column, 8. 
Longhena'9 tomb of Doga Dom, Miohiel, 14. 
Lord's Prayer, the, and medlaiFBl cbivalry, 49. 
Lorenxi, M,, help* B., 59 n. 
Lotteries in old and new Venice, 17 n. 
Lniiil and Carpaccio, 1 S. 114, 115, U«. 
Lnxury, medisral, how srmlioliied. 1 S. 118. 

of Venice, and lier fate. 44. 
Lydda, ohuroh of St. George at, 2 S. 132. 

Madonna on St. James dl Rislto, 28, 29. 

Mantegna's "Tranaflguration," Correr Museum, 1 S. 119. 

" St. Sebaatian. 1 8. 121. 

Hariegola, of St. Theodore, 21, 24. 
Haxorbo, M. 
Hemnon, SS. 
HerKn, 60. 
M. Augelo, pref, 4. 

Milan, Monabterio Maggiore. Luini's St. Stephen, 1 S. 114 
Milan, Brera Gallery, Carpaccio's in, 1 S. 114. 
Modesty, St. Mark's moaaio, !)5. 

Honasllolsm, a« explained by Carpacdo's St. Jerome, 1 S, 66, lOS, lOS. 
Mosaics, of St Mark's (see under " Venice-St. Mark's"), 167. 
Mnratori's edition of Sanuto, S n. 
Murray, C. F., 1 S. 102, 1 S. 115, 1 S. 119. 
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Murray, John, Guide to Venice, on Piazsetta pillars, 7. 

'' '' '' St. James di Rialto, 29, 80. 

** «* ** St Mark»8 Lion, 78. 

** ** Sketches of Venetian History, ». 

Napoleon I., 8. 

Natalis Regia, rebuilds St. James di Rialto, 1531, 29. 

Nelson column, 8. 

Nicholas of the Barterers, sets up Piazzetta pillars, 17. 

Norman architecture, savagery of, 18. 

Northumbrian architecture, clumsy work in, 18. 

Oath of Venetian magistrates at Tyre, 13. 

Olaf , blinds King R»rik. 50 n. 

Oxford schools, author's drawings at, 1 S. 96, 97. 

Pall Mall, 51. 

Palladio, 14. 

Palm trees, in Carpaccio's St George, meaning of, 2 S. 148. 

Paris. Vendome column, 7. 

Parliament, English, party politics, 8. 

Parrot, Carpaccio's. 1 S. 97. 

Parthenon bas-reliefs, 35. 

Perfumes, use of, 61 ; manufacture of by Florentine monks, i&. 

Perseus and St. George, 2 S. 133. 

Persia and St George, 2 S. 184. 

Perugia, canopy at, 69. 

Perugino, 1 S. 102. 

Petroleum, 50. 

Piazzetta pillars (see under •• Venice — Piazzetta pillars *•), 7. 

Pindar, and Greek myths, 61 n. 

Political Economv, HO. 

Practice with fingers teaches eyes, 18. 

Praver Book, quoted, 83. 

Printing, discovery of, 50; and Venice, 41. 

Progress, modern, in Venice, 30; and inventions, 46. 

Prophets, mosaics of, St. Mark's altar-dome, 81 ; baptistery, 168. 

Proportion and propriety, distinct, 15. 

Protestantism, * private *ju<lgnaent,' 21, 22, 02. 63, 1 S. 103, 120. 

* Punch,' on Bishop Wilberforce, 60; March 15, 1879, 64. 

Purple, Byzantine, 82. 

Rahal), meaning of in Ps. Ixxxvi., 23. 

Raphael, teacliing of in art, 31) (see *' S. Raphael"). 

Reason and P'aith, 50. 

' Red and White Clouds,' chap. vi. 

Religion, of early Christian chivalry, 49. 

" and doubt, 47 seq. 

** stage between faith and reason. 50. 

*' of Venice, 40 seq. ; the keynote (with art) of her history^ -^^-^. 
Renaissance, and revival of learning, 46. 
Restoration, evil of, illustrated, 70. 
Rialto, meaning of, 30, 31. 



Birera, named from colour or clearaetia. raret; from depth, 30. 

BomsD Empire and VeuicH, 43. 

Bomanin, 5 n. 13 ; on Bialto, it), 31 ; on Selvo'is eluctioa, 51) n. 

Bosunond aud her father's skull, 50. 

Bnbens, 1 S. 104. 

Raskin, Mr. f!ee "Author." 

Babra aud 8L George, 37. 

" her aymbulical meaning, S S, ]51. 
B^nt AlviM. Venice, oeillng of, 1 S. 111. 
" Ambrose, St. Mark'a Baptieterf . 171. 
Anthony " ■' lUi 

AthanisiuB " " 170. 

Augustine " '■ 171. 

BttSil ■■ " 171. 

Culhbert'3 book. pref. 3. 

Demetrios, St. Mark's bas-relief, 42 : warrior saint, 17a 
Donato'i bodjr brought to Veniots, 14. 
Francis and lite birds, 54. 
Gabriel, St. Mark s bas-relief, 43. 
George, his function and meaning, 21, 170 ; 2 S. 138. 

" hiatorj' of, 3 S. 120 seq. 

" and the princeaa, legend quoted, 3 S. 150. 

" connection with Pera«UB, and Persia, 2 8. 134. 

" horse of, its colour, bv Carpacoiu aud Tintorel, 2 a 138. 

" pictures of, L'arpaccio's, 23, 1 S. 06 seq., 97. 

■' Porphyrio, •' Bird uf Chwtltj," 24. 

" Bculpluraa of, In Venice, il3, 35, 37, 38, 42. 

" "sheathing his eword," 35. 

" shield of, burnished, 2 S. 13. 
George's Museum, Sheffield, casts ot St. Mark's, 70. 
Giorgio dei Schiavoni {set " Carpaccio," and " V'uuice "). 

Maggiore, 8 

Giorauni in Bragota, church to. founded, 67. 

e Paolo, tombs lu church of, 14. 

Glostlna, church to, founded, 53. 

Gregory the Great, St. Mark's Baptistery, 171. 

Naiianien '' " 170. 

Isidore's body brought to Venice, 14. 

" (St. Mark's mosaici, 168 and n. 
James di Rlaltn, hiatur; of. 26 seq. , chap. iii. 
inscription on, 2H, 87- 
" ■' disoovered br author, 76. 

" interior of, 38. 

Jerome, no good biography of, 1 S. 104. 

" Carpaccio's pictures of, 1 8. 101 seq. llion) ; 100 (burial) ; 
107 (in Heaven). 

" his lion and dog. S4. 

" mosaic of St. Murk's Baptistery, 170. 

" teaching of, 23 ; 1 S. IW. 
John Chtysostom (mosaici, 170, 
Louis' port of Venice, 1 S. 111. 
Maria Formosa, church to. founded. 52. 
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Eftint Mark, recoferj of hie body (mosaic of), 70. 

" Mark'B church, etc.. Veoive (we "Vuuice, Ht lUrk'a"). 
■' Matthew, culliug of, 1 S. 100 ; gospal ol, 1 8. 100. 
■' Mercury, 132. 

" Nicholw of the Lido, 57 ; mosaic of, 167. 
" Pietro Ureeolo, Doge, IttU. 
" Eaphael, church of, founded, 52. 
'* Stephen, Carpocoio's, Brara. HilaH, I S. 114. 
" Theodore, 7. 

<' " his body at Venice. 1450, 24. 

" " "the ohair seller," M, iv, ; meaning of, 42. 

" " chTirch to, on site of ht. Mark's, EKi. 

" " mosaic of, SI, Mark's, 170. 

" '■ patron of Venice, 21. 

" " eUtiie of, Piuzzotta pillar, 15. 

■' " " St. Salvador, SK. 

" " his leaching. 31, 'i4. 

■' TrjphoDluB and the Busiliak, Carpacolo's, 1 S. 89 ; 3 S. 126. 
" Zaceoris, churcli of, founded, 63. 
Salt-works of early Venice, 61. 
Bnmplers, English, 1 S. 96. 
SaniBou and DeliUh, 61, 
'Banctua, Sanotns, baiictus,' 167, 179, 
Sand, tieorge, 1 S, 108, 112. 
SauBovino, un election of Doge SeWo, S8l 
■' rebuilds at Venice, 1513, 37. 

Sanitto, Marin, 2-9. 

Scarpngnino rebuilds at Venice, 1518, 37. 
Scepticism, modern, 79. 
Bcieucu, modern, its effect on belief, 48-.01. 
Sclflvonians and Venice, 1 S. B5, 
Bcotl, Sir. W,, " Fortunes of Nigel." its moral, 17 n. 

" "Talisman," ita errors, fi5. 

Sculpt uie above i'onte del Earatteri, 36. 

" rise sjid fall of Venetian, chap, iv., 37. 
Belvo, Doge, history of, 56 saq. (««c St. George, scalplnre of)- 
-' moBnii^a of St Mark's, 7S. 
'■ rebuilds St James dl Bialto, 1073,28. 
wife of, Greek, 60. 
'Shadow on the Dial,' the, chap. 5. 
BhaLts and capitals, relations of, 15. 
Shakapere, Hamlet, 48. 

King Lear, blinding of Gtoster In, 55. — = — 

Merchant of Venice (SLylockj, 26. ■■• 

Midsummer Night*s Dream, ' If I should as Uon,' 1 & lOfl 
Mucli Ado about Nothing (Dogberry), 38. 
Romeo and Juliet, 'Ask for him to-morroir,' 1 &. 103. 
StefBeld, aulhor'a plans tor, 11. 
Shells, in Csrpacoio's ' St. George,' 2 S. 145. 
Ships, dismantling of Venetian. 12. 
Sknil, in Carpaccio's 'St. George,'2 S. 148. 
Smoke pestilence, modern, 54, 
Bnyders, 1 8, 104. 
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I, lore of fine things, flO. 
8t Mark's mos^ca, 83, 174. 
'* Queen oF Sheba And, Corpaccio's, 35, 1 S. 116. 
Sorrow, fealing iindBr, 47 eeq. 
SpiriLlH, Oreek uid Nurtheni, 71. 
Spoon, Blorj of ohild's love for a wooden, 70. 
SymboliBm, growth of, in art, 37, 3H. 

Tempera, use of, 1 S, 117 ; bj Carpacclo and Tintoret, Sj. 
TemplMtion, the, mo^c of, St. Mark's, 7S. 
ThronuB, of the world, 98. 
Theories of belief, 47, 48 seq. 
Tiepolo'fl ceiling. 8t. Alvise, 1 a 111. 
Tlntoret, 'mightleHt of the VeDetiauB,' pref. 4. 
" death of, and fall of Venice (1594), 44. 

' rushinB force ■ of, 1 8. 103. 
" studied Carpaccio, 2 S. 13U. 
" tempera used bj, and R.'s praise of, 1 S. 117. 
TiUan, color of, 1 S. 117. 

" (rescouB of, 26, 

" leligion of, aniiined, pref. 3. 
Trade, modern, 00. 

Trades of Venice, St. Mark's mosaics, 74. 

TreK, remoral of, from before Accadeioia, Veuice (Feb., 1877), 8 
Turner, could not beat Carpaccio's paroquet, 1 S, lit). 
Tyre, burden of, chap. I. 

" Blege of, chap, i., p. 7, 10-12 ; surrender of, ]2. 

" oaUi of Venetian magistrates at, l<i. 



Upholstery, modern, 1 S. 
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Van Eyck, detail of, 1 8. 117. 

Yeuioe : (1) Her Character and Art ; (2) Her History ; (3) Architeotow, 
Painting, and Sculpture ; (4> Modern Veaioe. 

(1) Her Gharaeler and her Art: — 
Her ambition, its objects, 7, 10. 
" aristocracy, its growth, 4(t. 
" art, the best material for her history, pref. 4. 




growth 8h< 
of early, tl3. 
otiange from Eastern to Western temper, 20. 
character, love of home, of animals, of ooioi 
chiralry learnt from Normana, 4^, 4^. 
Christianity of, learnt from Greeks, 43. 

eouncil. in decidiug on war, I). 
deliberateness of action. R6 
doses, treatment of deposed, S5--8, 
fall of, 44, 46 ; and gambling, 17. 
intellectaal death of, 41. 
modern debasement, 42. 
home life of early, 58. 



4l. 75 ; recapitulated, 43. 
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TsDice (amrtnaed)— 

people of, motida of doge and, T7. 

plel; and eoTetontDeii of, S. 

rellgioa of, 1800-1000, chap, v., 4S wq.; I a prof. 

nWdt, at Uat d«q>iiml by. 27. 

reviTal of Isamlng tuid, 46. 

Bome'B influence on, 40. 

onderstand, how to, 31-49. 

0i) Her HMary :— 

progres^Te, bat Its periods dlttinot, 82. 
tour periods of, (a) formation. 421-UOO, 43. 

(6) eeUblishment, noO-1301, 48-44. 

(e) mediUUon. 1801-1620, 44. 

(d) Inzury and fftll, 1S2O-16O0. 
talta lier oim atorj, 88. 
erron of her hislorlanB. 82. 
religion and arts, tCs hejnolss, 44. 
alliance with Alexis against Guiscard, 57. 
coniiueTa Bjiantiam, 13. 
OQlonies In Asia, 13. 
Are of 1SI3, 27. 
founded. 421, 25. 
war with QDlaeard, 57 seq. 
mercenar; armj, 27. 
war with Saracens, 9 seq., 10. 
Serrsr del Consiglio (period U.}, 44-47. 
conquers Tyre, 12. 

(^ ArehHeeture, Painting, and Seulptun of: — 
Aoademj, Carnaccio'B Bt. Ursula, I 8. 119. 
Camerlenghi Palace, 26. 
Docal Pslaca built, 46. 

pillars of arcade baseless, and whj, IS, 16. 

capitals of upper arcade, 16. 

Focearl Palace, sunset, 31. 
Gobbo di Rialto, 28 n. 
Grand Canal at sunset, 81. 
Jean d'Acre pillan, 71. 
Labia, palace, 40. 
HenerU, 24-Wt, 
PiaiielU, pilUrs of the. 7. 

"the mmt beautiful la the world, 7 ; andwbj 
capitals and bases of, 16, 17 (history 

date of (12lh cenlnry), 18. 

famous and why, "spq 

history of, 16, 17. 

match each other, and how, 16. 

St. Theodore aud ». Mark's Lion, on, 20, 21. 

space between, how used. 17. 

steps of restored, IG n. 
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Venice (etmtinued) — 

Ponte de' Bairateri, sculpture near the, 36. 
St. Alvise, ceiling of, 1 S. 111. 
St. Antonin, campo di, 1 S. 93. 
St. Bartholomew's Square, 26. 
St. Oiorgio del Schiavoni, 24. 

«* •' foundation of» 1, S. 94 ; S. 1. 

•' *• interior of, 1, S. 95, and 9ee ''Car- 

paccio." 

Maggiore, 8, 14, 15. 

St James di RialtOf 42 seq. ; history of, 27. 

St. John Eleemosynario, campanile, 28. 

St. Julian, 86. 

St Louis' Quarter, 1 S. 111. 

St Margaret's Campo, 81. 

St Mark's Church, built, 45. 

** ** baptistery of, 67 seq. ; plan of, 160 ; mosaics, 

157 seq. 

** '* campanile, lotteries beneath, 17 n. 

" •* fa9ade of, 84. 

" «* ** temp. Gentile Bellini, 69. 

«» «* horses of, 69. 

'* ** northwest corner of, sculpture of apostles, 36l 

** *' porches of, bas-reliefs on, 42. 

*' ** tomb of Doge A. Dandolo, 52. 

** " mosaics of, 82. 

** «* ** designs of Veronese, 78. 

** ** *' collection of records of, 157. 

«* " " central archivolt, bad, 71. 

*« «« " baptistjery, 67seq., 158. 

** ** ** •• their connection and 

meaning, 179. 

" " " central dome, 74, 101. 

" ** ** east dome, 84. 

*• " «* north transept, 75. 

" " ** south transept, 76. 

** '* sculptures, central archivolt, 70 seq. 

** ** '' of foliage, 70. 

•* ** ** of sheep and lamb, northwest cor- 
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ner, 88. 
'* '* left of central arch, 84. 

Lion. 78. 

Place, nowadays, 59. 

8t PanUleone, ceiling, 1 S. 112. 

St Pietro Castello. cathedral church of Venice, 52. 

St Raphael, church of, founded. 52. 

St Salvadore, church of, founded, 52 ; piazza of, 89. 

{4) Modem Venice:— 

church, and campo, 58. 
destruction of old by new, 26, pref. 6. 
dirt of, 26. 
hotels of, 26. 
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Venice {continued) — 
lighting of, 14. 
lotteries of, 17 and n. 
progress of, 59. 
restaurants of 10 n. 
sails of, 10 n. 
steamers in, 10. 

tree cut down before Academy (Feb. 26, 1877), 31. 
Veronese, P., designs some of 8t. Mark's mosaics, 75, 1 S. 98-lOB. 

** mischief done by, 1 S. 111. 

Virgil, quoted, Aen., viii. 698, 28. 
Virgin, Carpaccio*8 Brera Gallenr, Milan, 1 S. 114. 

St. Mark's bas-reliefs, 42. 
Virtues, on St Mark's central dome mosaics, 96, 

*' and the seven gems, Carpaocio^s St George, 2 S. 150. 
*• Venetian, 95. 
Vivarini, 76. 

Wealth, evils of, 50. 
Wise men, the, 166. 
Wordsworth's ' White Doe of Bylstone,' 68. 

Zacharias, mosaic, St Mark's, 161. 
Zara, siege of, 8. 
Zedekiah, blinding of, 56. 
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LECTURE L 



DIAUOUBAI. 

The duty which ia to-day laid on me, of introducing, among 

the elements of education appointed io thia great Univereity. 
one not only new, but such aa to involve in its possible re- 
milts some modification of the rest, is, as you well feel, so 
grave, that no man could undertake it without laying himself 
open to the imputation of a kind of insolence ; and no man 
could undertake it lightly, without being in danger of having 
his hands shortened by dread of his task, and mistrust of 
himself. 

And it has chanced to me, of late, to be so httle acquainted 
cither with pride, or hope, that I can scarcely recover so much 
aa I now need of the one for strength, and of the other for 
foresight, except by remembering that noble persons, and 
friends of the high temper that judges moat clearly where it 
loves beat, have desired that this trust should be given me ; 
and by resting also in the conviction that the goodly tree, 
whose roots, by God's help, we set in earth to-day, will not 
fail of its height because the planting of it is under poor aus- 
pices, or the first shoots of it enfeebled by ill gardening. 

2. The munificence of the English gentleman to whom we 
owe the founding of thia Pi'ofeasorshtp at once in our three 
great UniveTsities, has accomphahed the first great group of a 
series of changes now taking gradual effect in our system of 
public education ; and which, as you well know, are the sign 
of a vital change in the national mind, respecting both the 
principles on which that education should be conducted, and 
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the ranks of society to which it should extend. For, whereas 
it was formerly thought that the discipline necessary to form 
the character of youUi was best given in the study of abstract 
branches of literature and philosophy, it is now thought that 
the same, or a better, discipline may be given by informing 
men in early years of things it ciGmnot but be of chief practical 
advantage to them afterwards to know ; and by permitting to 
them the choice of any field of study which they may feel to 
be best adapted to their personal dispositions. I have always 
used what poor influence I possessed in advancing this change ; 
nor can any one rejoice more than I in its practical resulta 
But the completion — I will not venture to say, correction — of 
a system established by the highest wisdom of noble ances- 
tors, cannot be too reverently undertaken : and it is necessary 
for the English people, who are sometimes violent in change 
in proportion to the reluctance with which they admit its 
necessity, to be now oftener than at other times reminded 
that the object of instruction here is not primarily attain- 
ment, but discipline ; and that a youth is sent to our Univer- 
sities, not (hitherto at least) to be apprenticed to a trade, nor 
«ven always to be advanced in a profession ; but^ always, to be 
made a gentleman and a scholar. 

3. To be made these, — if there is in him the making of 
either. The populace of all civilized coimtries have lately 
been under a feverish impression that it is possible for all men 
to be both ; and that having once become, by passing through 
certain mechanical processes of instruction, gentle and learned, 
they are sure to attain in the sequel the consiunmate beatitude 
of being rich. 

Bich, in the way and measure in which it is well for them 
to be' so, they may, without doubt, all become. There is in- 
deed a land of Havilah open to them, of which the wonderful 
sentence is literally true — *The gold of that land is good.* 
But they must first understand, that education, in its deepest 
sense, is not the equalizer, but the discemer, of men ; and that, 
so far from being instruments for the collection of riches, the 
first lesson of wisdom is to disdain them, and of gentleness^ 
to diffuse. 
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It IB Dot therefore, as far as we can judge, yet jKissible foe 
ali men to be geDtlemen iftad scholars. Even iintler the best 
training some will reniaiii too seltiub to refuse wealth, and 
some too dull to desire leisure. But many more might be so 
than are now ; nay, perhaps all men ia Englaud might one 
day be so, if England truly desired her supremacy among the 
nations to be in kindness and in learning. To which good 
end, it will indeed contribute that we add some practice of 
the lower arts to our scheme of University education ; but the 
thing which is vitally necessary is, that we should extend the 
spirit of University education to the practice of the lower arts. 

4. And, above all, it is needful that we do this by redeem- 
ing them from their present pain of self-contempt, and by 
giving them rest It has been too long boasted as the pride 
of England, that out of a vast multitude of men <'onfessed to 
be in evil case, it was possible for indiTiduftls, by strenuous 
«ffort, and singular good fortune, occasionally to emerge into 
the light, and look back with self-gratulatory scorn upon the 
occupations of their parents, and the circumstances of their 
infancy. Ought we not rather to aim at an ideal of national 
life, when, of the employments of Englishmen, though each 
ahall be distinct, none shall be unhappj' or ignoble ; when 
mechanical operations acknowledged to be debasing in their 
tendency, shall be deputed to leas fortuiiate and more covetous 
races ; when advance from rank to rank, though possible to 
all men, may be rather shunned tlian desired by the best ; 
and the chief object in the mind of every citizen may not be 
extrication from a condition admitted to be disgraceful, but 
fulfilment of a duty which shall be also a birthright ? 

5. And then, the training of all these distinct classes will 
not be by Universities of all knowledge, hut by distinct 
schools of such knowledge as shall be most useful for every 
class : in which, first the principles of their special business 
may be perfectly taught, and whatever higher learning, and 
-cultivation of the faculties for receiving and giving pleasure, 
may be properly joined with that labour, taught in connection 
with it. Thus, I do not despair of seeing a School of Agri- 
culture, with \\& fully-endowed institutes of zoology, botany. 
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and cbemiBtry ; and a School of Mercantile Seamanship, witli 
ite institutes of astronomy, raet£oif>logy, aiid natural hiettory 
of the sea : and, to name only one of the finer, I do not Haj 
higher, arts, we shall. I hope, in a liltle time, have a perfect 
school of Metal-work, at the head of which will be, not the 
ironmasters, but the goldsmiths ; and therein, I beliere, that 
artists, being taught bow to deal wisely with the most pre- 
cious of metfils, will tnke into due government the uses of all 
others ; having in connection with their practical work splen- 
did institutes of chemistry and mineralogy, and of etliical and 
imaginative literature. 

And thus I confess myself more interested in the final issue 
of the change in our system of central eduoation, wliicb is to- 
day consummated by the admission of the manual arts into 
its Bcheme, than in any direct effect likely to result upon oui^ 
selves from the innovation. But I must not permit myself to 
fail in the estimate of my immeiUate duty, while I debate 
what that duty may hereafter become in the bands of others ; 
and I will therefore now, so far as I am able, lay before you a 
brief general view of the existing state of the arts in England, 
and of the influence which her Universities, through these 
newly-founded lectureships, may, I think, bring to bear upon 
it for good. 

6. And first, we have to consider the impulse which baa 
been given to the practice of all the arts of which the object 
is the production of beautiful things, by the extension of our 
commerce, and of the means of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, by which we now become more familiarly acquainted 
with their works in past and in present times. The immedi- 
ate result of this new knowledge has been, I regret to say, to 
make us more jealous of the genius of others, than conscious 
of the hmitations of our own ; and to make us ratlier desire 
to enlarge our wealth by the sale of art, than to elevate our 
enjoyments by its acquisition. 

Now, whatever efforts we make, with a true desire to pro- 
duce, and possess, as themselves a constituent part of true 
wealth, things that are intrinsically beautiful, have in them at 
least one of the essential elements of success. But efforts 
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having origiu only io the hope of enriching ourselves by the 
sale o( our productions, are assuredly condemned to dishon- 
ourable failvu'e ; not because, ultimately a well-traiued nation 
may not profit by the exercise of its peculiar art-skill ; but 
because that peculiar art-skill can never be developed with a 
view to profit. The right fulfilment of national power in art 
depends alwaj's on the du^ctiou of its jiim by the e^cperience 
of ages. Self-knowledge is not less difficult, nor less necea- 
saiy for the direction of its genius, to a people thaii to nn in- 
dividual, and it ia neither to be acquired by the eagerness of 
unpractised pride, nor during the anxieties of improvident 
distress. No nation ever had, or will have, the power of sud- 
denly developing, under the pressure of necessity, faculties it 
had neglected when it was at ease ; nor of teaching itself in 
poverty, the skill to produce, what it has never iu opulence 
had the sense to admire. 

7. Comiecled also with some of the worst parts of our 
Boeial system, but capable of being directed to better result 
than this commercial endeavour, we see lately a most power- 
ful impulse given to the production of costly works of art by 
the various causes which promote the sudden accumulation 
of wealth in the bauds of private persona. We have thus a 
vast and new patronage, which, ui its present ageuey, is inju- 
rious to our schools ; but which is nevertheless in a great de- 
gree earnest and conscientious, and far from being influenced 
chiefly by motives of ostentation. Most of our rich men 
would be glad to i)romote the true interests of art in this 
country ; and even those who buy for muity, found their 
vanity on the possession of what they suppose to be best. 

It is therefore in a great measure the £ault of artists theni- 
Belves if they suffer from this partly unintelligent, but 
thoroughly well-intended patronage. If they seek to attract 
it by eccentricity, to deceive it by superficial qualities, or 
take advantage of it by thoughtless and facile production, 
they necessarily degrade themselves and it together, and 
have no right to complain afterwards that it will not acknowl- 
edge better- grounded claims. But if evpry painter of real 
power would do only what be knew to be worthy of h 
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and refuse to be involved in the contention for undeserved or 
accidental success, there is indeed, whatever may have been 
thought or said to the contrary, true instinct enough in the 
pubUc mind to follow such firm guidance. It is one of the 
facts which the experience of thirty years enables me to 
assert without qualification, that a really good picture is ulti- 
mately always approved and bought, unless it is wilfully ren- 
dered ofifensive to the public by faults which the artist has 
been either too proud to abandon, or too weak to correct 

8. The development of whatever is healthful and service- 
able in the two modes of impulse which we have been con- 
sidering, depends however, ultimately, on the direction taken 
by the true interest in art which has lately been aroused 
by the great and active genius of many of our living, or but 
lately lost, painters, sculptors, and architects. It may perhaps 
surprise, but I think it will please you to hear me, or (if you 
will forgive me, in my own Oxford, the presumption of fancy- 
ing that some may recognize me by an old name) to hear the 
author of * Modem Painters ' say, that his chief error in ear- 
lier days was not in over-estimating, but in too slightly ac- 
knowledging the merit of living men. The great painter 
whose power, while he was yet among us, I was able to per- 
ceive, was the first to reprove me for my disregard of the skill 
of his fellow-artists ; and, with this inauguration of the study 
of the art of all time, — a study which can only by true modesty 
end in wise admiration, — it is surely well that I connect the 
record of these words of his, si)oken then too truly to myself, 
and true always more or less for all who are untrained in 
that toil, — ' You don't know how difiicult it is.' 

You will not expect me, within the compass of this lecture, 
to give you any analysis of the many kinds of excellent art (in 
all the three great divisions) which the complex demands of 
modem life, and yet more varied instincts of modem genius, 
have developed for pleasure or service. It must be my en- 
deavour, in conjunction with my colleagues in the other 
Universities, hereafter to enable you to appreciate these 
worthily ; in the hope that also the members of the Royal 
Academy, and those of the Institute of British Architects, may 
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be ioduced to assist, and guide, the efforts of the Univeraities, 
by oi-gttDizing such a syatem of art eilucation for tUeir own 
studeots 113 shall in future prevent the waste of genius in any 
mistaken eiideuvoura ; eapecially removing doubt as to the 
proper siibstunce and use of materials ; and requiring com- 
pliance with certain elemental'}' principles of right, in every 
picture and design exhibited with their sanction. It is not 
indeed possible for talent so varied as that of EngUsli artists to 
be compelled into the formalities of a detennined school ; but 
it must certainly he tlie function of every academical body to 
see that their younger students are guarded from what must 
in every school be error ; and that they aro practised in the 
best methods of work hitherto known, before their ingenuity 
is directed to the invention of others. 

9, I need scarcely refer, except for the sake of completeness 
in my statement, to one form of demand for art which is 
wholly unenlightened, and powerful only for evil ; — namely, 
the demand of the classes occupied solely in the pursuit of 
pleasure, for objects and modes of art that can amuse in- 
dolence or satisfy eensibilitj. There is no need for any dia- 
cusaion of these reijuirements, or of their forms of influence, 
though they are very dea<lly at present in their operation on 
sculpture, and on jewellera' work. They oannot be checked 
by blame, nor guided by instruction ; they are merely the 
necessary results of whatever defects exist in the temper and 
prineiples of a luxurious society ; and it is only by monU 
changes, not by art-cnticism, that their action can be modified. 

10. Lastly, there is a continually increasing demand for 
popidar art, multiphable by the printing-press, illustrative of 
daily events, of general literature, and of natural scienee. 
Admirable skill, and some of the best talent of modem times, 
are occupied in supplyiug this want ; and there is no limit to 
the good which may be efl'ected by rightly taking advantage 
of the powers we now possess of placing good and lovely art 
within the reach of the pooretit classes. Much has been already 
accomplished; but great harm has been done also, — first, by 
forms of art definitely addressed to depraved tastes; and, 
secondly, in a more subtle way, by really beautiful and useful 
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engravings which are yet not good enough to retain their in^ 
fluence on the pubUc mind ; — which weary it by redundant 
quantity of monotonous average excellence, and diminish or 
destroy its power of accurate attention to work of a higher 
order. 

Especially this is to be regretted in the eflfect produced on 
the schools of Une engraving, which had reached in England 
an executive skill of a kind before unexampled, and which of 
late have lost much of their more sterling and legitimate 
methods. Still, I have seen plates produced quite recently, 
more beautiful, I think, in some qualities than anything ever 
before attained by the burin : and I have not the slightest 
fear that photography, or any other adverse or competitive 
operation, will in the least ultimately diminish, — I beUeve 
they will, on the contrary, stimulate and exalt — the grand old 
powers of the wood and the steeL 

11. Such are, I think, briefly the present conditions of art 
with which we have to deal ; and I conceive it to be the func- 
tion of this Professoi*ship, with respect to them, to establish 
both a practical and critical school of fine art for English gen- 
tlemen : practical, so that if they draw at all, they may draw 
rightly ; and critical, so that they may both be directed to 
such works of existing art as will best reward their study ; 
and enabled to make the exercise of their patronage of living 
artists delightful to themselves by their consciousness of its 
justice, and, to the utmost, beneficial to their country, by be- 
ing given only to the men who deserve it ; and, to those, in 
the early period of their hves, when they both need it most, 
and can be influenced by it to the best advantage. 

12. And especially with reference to this function of patron- 
age, I believe myself justified in taking into account future 
probabilities as to the character and range of art in England ; 
and I shall endeavour at once to organize with you a system 
of study calculated to develop chiefly the knowledge of those 
branches in which the EngUsh schools have shown, and are 
likely to show, peculiar excellence. Now, in asking your 
sanction both for the nature of the general plans I wish to 
adopt, and for what I conceive to be necessary limitations of 
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tliem, I wish you to be fully aware of my reOBona for both : 
nnd I will therefore risk tlie burdening of your patience while 
I state the directious of effort in which I think English artists 
are liable to failure, and those also iu which past experience 
has shown they are secure of success. 

13. I refeired, but now, to the effort we ore making to im- 
prove the designs of our manufactures. "Within certain limits 
I believe this improvement may indeed take effect : so that 
we may no more humour momentary fashions by ugly results 
of chance instead of design ; and may produce both good tis- 
sues, of liannonioua colours, and good fonns and substance 
o( pottery and glass. But we shall never excel in decorative 
design. Such design is usually produced by people of great 
natural powers of mind, who have no variety of subjects to 
employ themselves on, no oppressive anxieties, and are in cir- 
cumstancea, either of nntnral scenery or of daily life, which 
cause pleasurable excitement. We cannot design because we 
have too much to think of, and we think of it too anxiously. It 
has long been obsei-ved liow little real anxiety exists in tlie 
minds of the partly savage races which excel in decorative 
art ; and we must not suppose that the temper of the middle 
ages was a troubled one, because every day brought its dan- 
ger or its changes. Tlie very eventfulness of the life ren- 
dered it careless, au generally is still the case with soliliei-s 
and sailors. Now, when there are great powers of thought, 
and bttle to think of, all the waste energy and fancy are 
thrown into the manual work, and you have as much intellect 
as would direct the affairs of a large mer^untile concern for a 
day, spent all at once, quite unconsciously, in drawing an in- 
genious spiral. 

Also, powers of doing fine oramentnl work are only to be 
reached by a perpetual discipline of the hand as well as of 
the fancy ; discipline as attentive and painful as that which a 
juggler has to put himself through, to overcome the more 
palpable difficidties of his jjrofession. The execution of the 
best artists is always a splendid tour-de-force, and much that 
in painting is supposed to be dependent on material is indeed 
only a lovely and quite inimitable legerdemain. Now, when 
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powers of fancy, stimulated by this triumphant precision of 
manual dexterity, descend uninterruptedly from generation 
to generation, you have at last, what is not so much a trained 
artist as a new species of animal, with whose instinctive gifts 
you have no chance of contending. And thus all our imita- 
tions of other people's work are futile. We must learn first 
to make honest English wares, and afterwards to decorate 
them as may please the then approving Graces. 

14. Secondly — and this is an incapacity of a graver kind, 
yet having its own good in it also — we shall never be success- 
ful in the highest fields of ideal or theological art. For 
there is one strange, but quite essential, character in us : ever 
since the Conquest, if not earlier : — a delight in the forms of 
burlesque which are connected in some degree with the foul- 
ness in evil. I think the most perfect type of a true English 
mind in its best possible temper, is that of Chaucer ; and you 
will find that, while it is for the most part full of thoughts of 
beauty, pure and wild like that of an April morning, there 
are even in the midst of this, sometimes momentarily jesting 
passages which stoop to play with evil — while the power of 
listening to and enjoying the jesting of entirely gross persons, 
whatever the feeling may be which permits it, afterwards de- 
generates into forms of humour which render some of quite 
the greatest, wisest, and most moral of English writers now 
almost useless for our youth. And yet you will find that 
whenever Englishmen are wholly without this instinct, their 
genius is comparatively weak and restricted. 

15. Now, the first necessity for the doing of any great 
work in ideal art, is the looking upon all foulness with horror, 
as a contemptible though dreadful enemy. You may easily 
understand what I mean, by comparing the feelings with 
which Dante regards any form of obscenity or of base jest, 
with the temper in which the same things are regarded by 
Shakespeare. And this strange earthly instinct of ours, 
coupled as it is, in our good men, with great simplicity and 
common sense, renders them shrewd and perfect observers 
and delineators of actual nature, low or high ; but precludes 
them from that specialty of art which is properly called sub- 
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lime. IT ever we try anything in the manner of Michael An- 
gelo or of Dante, we catch ii fall, even in literature, as Milton 
ill the battle of the angels, spoiled from Hesiwl ; vrliile in art, 
every attempt in this style has hitherto been the sign either of 
the presumptuous egotism of persous who haj never really 
learned to be workmen, or it has been eonnecteJ with very 
tragic forms of the contemplation of death, — it has always 
been partly insane, and never once wholly successful. 

But we need not feel any discomfort in these limitations of 
our capacity. We can do much that others cannot, and more 
than we have ever yet ourselves completely done. Our first 
great gift is in the portraiture of livingpeople — a power already 
so accomplished in bolli Reynolds and Gainsborough, that 
nothing is left for future masters but to add the calm 
of perfect workniauship to their vigour and felicity of per- 
ception. And of what value a true school of portraiture 
may become in the future, when worthy men will desire only 
to be known, and others will not fear to know them for what 
they truly were, we cannot from any past records of art influ- 
ence yet conceive. But in my nest address it will be partly my 
endeavour to show you how much more useful, because more 
humble, the laliour of great masters might have been, bad 
they been content to bear record of the sonla that were dwell- 
ing with them on earth, instead of striving to give a decep- 
tive glory to those they dreamed of in heaven. 

16. Secondly, we have an intense power of invention and 
expression in domestic <lrama ; (King Lear and Hamlet being' 
essentially domestic in their strongest motives of interest). 
There is a tendency at this moment towards a noble develop- 
ment of our art in this direction, checked by many ndverae 
conditions, which may be summed in one, — the insufficiency 
of generous civic or patriotic passion in the heart of the Eng- 
lish people ; a fault which makes its domestic aSections self- 
ish, contracted, and, therefore, frivolous. 

17. Thirdly, in connection with our simplicity, and good- 
humour, and partly with that very love of the grotesque which 
debases our ideal, we have a sympathy with the lower animals 
which is peculiarly our own ; and which, though it has already 
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found some exquisite expression in the works of Bewick and 
Landseer, is yet quite undeveloped. This sympathy, with the 
aid of our now authoritative science of physiology, and in as- 
sociation with our British love of adventure, will, I hope, ena- 
ble us to give to the future inhabitants of the globe an almost 
perfect record of the present forms of animal life upon it, of 
which many are on the point of being extinguished* 

Lastly, but not as the least important of our special powers, I 
have to note our skill in landscape, of which I will presently 
speak more particularly. 

18. Such, I conceive, to be the directions in which, princi- 
pally, we have the power to excel ; and you must at once see 
how the consideration of them must modify the advisable 
methods of our art study. For if our professional painters 
were likely to produce pieces of art loftily ideal in their char- 
acter, it would be desirable to form the taste of the students 
here by setting before them only the purest examples of Greek, 
and the mightiest of Italian, art. But I do not think you will 
yet find a single instance of a school directed exclusively to 
these higher branches of study in England, which has strongly, 
or even definitely, made impression on its younger scholars. 
Wliile, therefore, I shall endeavour to point out clearly tho 
characters to be looked for and admired in the great masters 
of imaginative design, I shall make no special effort to stimu- 
late the imitation of them ; and, above all things, I shall ti*y 
to probe in you, and to prevent, the affectation into which it 
is easy to fall, even through modesty, — of either endeavouring 
to admire a grandeur with which we have no natural sympa- 
thy, or losing the pleasure we might take in the study of 
familiar things, by considering it a sign of refinement to look 
for what is of higher class, or rarer occurrence. 

19. Again, if our artisans were Ukely to attain any distin- 
guished skill in ornamental design, it would be incumbent 
upon me to make my class here accurately acquainted with 
the principles of eartli and metal work, and to accustom theiu 
to take pleasure in conventional arrangements of colour and 
form. I hope, indeed, to do this, so far as to enable them to 
discern the real merit of many styles of art which are at pres- 
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ent neglected ; and, above all, to read the minds of semi-bar- 
baric nationK in the only language by which their feelings 
were capable of expression : and those members of my class 
whose temi>er inclines them to take pleasure in the interpre* 
tation of mythic sj-mboln, will not probiibly be induced to 
quit the profound fields of investigation which early art esam- 
iued cai'efully, will open to them, and which belong to it 
ulone ; for this is a general law, that, supposing the intellect 
of the workman the same, the more imitalively complete his 
art, the leas he will mean by it ; and the ruder the sj-mbol, the 
deeper is his intention. Nevertheless, when 1 have once suf- 
ficiently pointed out the nature anil value of this conventional 
work, and vindicated it from the contempt wth which it is 
too generally regarded, 1 shall leave the student to his own 
plcaaurc in its pursuit ; and even, so far as I may, discourage all 
admiration founded on quaiutness or peculiarity of style ; and 
repress any other modes of feeling which are hkely to lead 
rather to fastidious coUection of cui'iofities, than to the Intel- 
ligeut appreciiition of work which, being ei;ecut«d in compli- 
ance with constant laws of right, cannot be singular, and must 
be distinguished only by excellence in what is always de- 
sirable. 

20. While, therefore, in these and such other directions, I 
ahall endeavour to put every adequate means of advance within 
reach of the members of my class, I shall use my own best 
energy to show them what is consummately beautiful and well 
done, by men who have past through the aymbohc or suggest- 
ive stage of design, and have enabled themselves to comply, 
by truth of representation, with the strictest or most eager 
demands of accurate science, and of disciplinetl passion. I 
shall therefore direct your observation, during the greater 
part of the time you may spare to me, to what \a indisputably 
best, both in painting and sculpture : trusting that you will 
afterwards recognize tlje nascent and partial skill of former 
days both vrith greater interest and greater respect, when you 
know the full difScuIty of what it attempted, and the complete 
range of what it foretold. 

21. And with this view, I shall at once endeavour to do 
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what has for many years been in my thoughts, and now, with 
the advice and assistance of the curators of the University Gal- 
leries, I do not doubt may be accomplished here in Oxford, 
just where it will be pre-eminently useful — namely, to arrange 
an educational series of examples of excellent art, standards 
to which you may at once refer on any questionable point, and 
by the study of which you may gradually attain an instinctive 
sense of right, which will afterwards be liable to no serious 
error. Such a collection may be formed, both more per- 
fectly, and more easily, than would commonly be supposed. 
For the real utility of the series will depend on its restricted 
extent, — on the severe exclusion of all second-rate, superfluous, 
or even attractively varied examples, — and on the confining 
the student's attention to a few types of what is insuperably 
good. More progress in power of judgment may be made in 
a limited time by the examination of one work, than by the 
review of many ; and a certain degree of vitality is given to 
the impressiveness of every characteristic, by its being ex- 
hibited in clear contrast, and without repetition. 

The greater number of the examples I shall choose will at 
first not be costly ; many of them, only engravings of photo- 
graphs : they shall be arranged so as to be easily accessible, 
and I will prepare a catalogue, pointing out my purpose in 
the selection of each. But in process of time, I have good 
hope that assistance will be given me by the English public 
in making the series here no less splendid than serviceable ; 
and in placing minor collections, arranged on a similar princi- 
ple, at the command also of the students in our public schools. 

22. In the second place, I shall endeavour to prevail upon 
all the younger members of the University who wish to attend 
the art lectures, to give at least so much time to manual 
practice as may enable them to understand the nature and 
difficulty of executive skill. The time so spent will not be 
lost, even as regards their other studies at the University, for 
I will prepare the practical exercises in a double series, one 
illustrative of history, the other of natural science. And 
whether you are drawing a piece of Greek armour, or a hawk's 
beak, or a lion's paw, you will find that the mere necessity of 
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using the Iiaad compeln ntt«BtioQ to ciroumetaDccs wliicli 
would otherwise hnve escaped ootice, ami fasten thetii in the 
memory without farther effort. But were it even otherwibe, 
and this practical tmniug did really involve eome sacrifice of 
your time, I do not fear but that it will be justified to you by 
its felt results : aud I think that general pubho feeling is aleo 
tending to the adiiiiHsiou that accomplished education muEt 
include, not only full command of expression by language, 
hut command of true musical sound by ihe voice, and of true 
form by the hand. 

23. While I myself hold this professorship, I shall direct 
yon in these esercises very definitely to natural history, aud 
to landscape ; not only because in these two hrauches I am 
probably able to show you truths which might he despised by 
my successors ; but because I think the vital and joyful study 
of natural history quite the princiiwd element retjuiring intro- 
duction, not only into University, but into national, educa- 
tion, from highest to lowest ; and I even will rink incurring 
your ridicule by confessing one of my fondest dreams, that I 
may succeed in making some of you English youths like bet- 
ter to look at a bird than to shoot it ; and even desire to make 
wild creatures tame, instead of tame creatures wild. And for 
the study of landscape, it is, I think, now calculated to be of 
use in deeper, if not more important modes, than that of nat- 
ural science, for reasons which I will ask you to let me state 
at some length. 

24 Observe first ; — no race of men which is entirely bred 
in wild countrj', far from cities, ever enjoys landscape. They 
may enjoy the beauty of animals, but scarcely even that : a 
true peasant cannot see the beauty of cattle ; but only the 
qualities expressive of their serviceableness. I waive discussion 
of this toilay ; permit my assertion of it, under my confident 
guarantee of future proof. Landscape can only be enjoyed 
by cultivated persons ; and it is only by music, literature, and 
painting, that cultivation can be given. Also, the faculties 
which are thus received are hereditary ; so that the child of 
an educated race has an innat« instinct for beauty, derived 
from arts practiced hundreds of years before its birth. Now 
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farther note this, one of the loveliest things in human nature. 
In the children of noble races, trained by surrounding art, 
and at the same time in the practice of great deeds, there ia 
an intense delight in the landscape of their country as memo- 
rial ; a sense not taught to them, nor teachable to any others ; 
but, in them, innate ; and the seal and reward of persistence 
in great national life ; — the obedience and the peace of ages 
having extended gradually the glory of the revered ancestors 
also to the ancestral laud ; until the Motherhood of the dust, 
the mystery of the Demeter from whose bosom we came, and 
to whose bosom we return, surrounds and inspires, everywhere, 
the local awe of field and fountain ; the sacredness of land- 
mark that none may remove, and of wave that none may pol- 
lute ; while records of proud days, and of dear persons, make 
every rock monumental with ghostly inscription, and every 
path lovely with noble desolateness. 

25. Now, however checked by lightness of temperament, 
the instinctive love of landscape in us has this deep root, 
which, in your minds, I will pray you to disencumber from 
whatever may oppress or mortify it, and to strive to feel with 
all the strength of your youth that a nation is only worthy of 
the soil and the scenes that it has inherited, when, by all its 
acts and arts, it is making them more lovely for its children. 

And now, I trust, you will feel that it is not in mere yield- 
ing to my own fancies that I have chosen, for the first three 
subjects in your educational series, landscape scenes ; — two in 
England, and one in France, — the association of these being 
not without puiix)se: — and for the fourth, Albert Diirer's 
dream of the Spirit of Labour. And of the landscape sub- 
jects, I must tell you this much. Tlie first is an engraving 
only ; the original drawing by Turner was destro^^ed by fire 
twenty years ago. For which loss I wish you to be sorry, and 
to remember, in connection with this first example, that what- 
ever remains to us of possession in the arts is, compared to 
what we might have had if we had cared for them, just what 
that engraving is to the lost drawing. You will find also that 
its subject has meaning in it which will not be harmful to 
you. The second example is a real drawing by Turner, in the 
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staae series, and very nearly of the same place ; tlie two 
scenes are witbin a quarter of a mile of each other. It will 
show you the character of the work that was destroyed. It 
will show you, in process of lime, much more ; but chiefly, 
and this is my main reason for choosing both, it will be a per- 
manent expreaaiou to you of what English landscape was 
once ; — and must, if we are to remain a nation, be again. 

I think it farther right to tell you, for otherwise you might 
hardly pay regard enough to work apparently so simple, that 
by a chance which is not altogether displeasing to me, Uiis 
drawing, which it has become, for these reasons, necessary for 
me to give you, is — not indeed the best I have, (I have several 
ns good, though none better) — but, of all I have, the one I 
had least mind to part with. 

The third example is also a Turner drawing — a scene on the 
Loire— never engraved. It is an introduction to the aeries of 
tlje Ixiire. which you have already ; it baa in its present place 
a due concurrence with the expressional purpose of its com- 
panions ; and though small, it is very precious, being a fault- 
less, and, I believe, unsurpassable example of water-colour 
piiiutiug. 

Chiefly, however, remember the object of these three first 
examples is to give you an index to your truest feelings about 
European, and especially about your native landscape, as it is 
pensive and historical ; and so far as you yourselves make 
any effort at its representation, to give you a motive for fidel- 
ity in handwork more nnimating than any connected with 
mere success in the art itself. 

26. With respect to actual methods of practice I will not 
incur the responsibihty of determining them for you. We 
will take Lionardo's treatise on training for our first text- 
book ; aud I think you need not fear being misled by me if I 
ask you to do only what Lionardo bids, or what will be neces- 
sary to enable you to do his bidding. But you need not 
possess the book, nor read it through. I will translate the 
pieces to the authority of which I shall appeal ; and in proc- 
ess of time, by analysis of this fragmentary treatise, show 
you some cliaracters not usually understood of the simplicity 
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nfl woll (IS 8ubtlot J common to most great workmen of that 
ago. Aiterwanls we will collect the instructioDS of other un« 
diHputeil masterH, till we have obtained a code of laws clearly 
resting on the consent of antiquity. 

Wliile, however, I thus in some measure limit for the pres- 
ent the methods of your practice, I shall endeavour to make 
the courses of my University lectures as wide in their range as 
my knowleilge will permit. The range so conceded will be 
narrow enough ; but I believe that my proper function is not 
to nc(iuaint you with the general history, but with the essen- 
tial principles of art ; and with its history only when it has 
boon both great and good, or where some special excellence 
of it reciuiroH examination of the causes to which it must bo 
aHi'rib(*d. 

27. Ihit if either our work, or our enquiries^ are to be in- 
dotul Huooossful in their own field, they must be connected 
with othors of a sterner character. Now listen to me, if I 
have ill those |>ast details lost or burdened your attention ; 
for this is what I have chiefly to say to you. The art of any 
oountry is the ox|x)nent of its social and political virtues. I 
will show you that it is so in some detail, in the second of my 
8u1)H(>(|iioutcourso of lectures ; meantime accept this as one of 
tho things. !uul tho most iniiK)rtant of all things, lean positively 
doclurt^ to you. Tho art, or general productive and formative 
c'liorjjry, of any oountry, is an exact exponent of its ethical life. 
You oivn liavo noblo art only from noble persons, associated 
uiuhu* laws tittod to thoir time and circumstances. And the 
best skill that any toadicr of art could spend here in yont 
holp. would not oiul in enabling you even so much as rightly 
to tlraw tho wator-lilios in the Cherwell (and though it did, 
the work whon done would not be worth the lilies themselves) 
unless botli lio an<l you were seeking, as I trust we shall to 
getlier seek, in tho laws which regulate the finest industries, 
the clue to the laws whicli regulate all industries, and in bet- 
ter obedience to which we shall actually have henceforward 
to live, not merely in compliance with our own sense of what 
is right, but under the weight of quite literal necessity. For 
the trades by which the British people has believed it to be 
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the highest of destinies to raaint&iii itself, cannot now long re- 
main undisputed in ita liands ; its uiieinployed poor are daily 
becoming more violently trimiual ; and a searching dietress 
in the middle classes, arising partly from their vanity in liv- 
ing oJwnys up to their incomes, and partly from their follj- in 
imagining that they can subsist iu idleness upon usury, will at 
last compel the sons and daughters of Enghsh families to ac- 
quaint themselves with the principles of providential econ- 
omy ; and to learn that food can only be got out uf the 
ground, and competence only secured by frugality ; and that 
although it is not possible for all to be occupied in the highest 
arts, nor for any. guiltlessly, to pass their daj-a in a sucees- 
fdon of pleosiires, the most perfect mental culture possible to 
men is founded on their useful energies, and their best aria 
and brightest happiness are consistent, and consistent only, 
with their virtue. 

28. This I repeat, gentlemen, will soon become manifest to 
those among us, and there are yet many, who are houest- 
hearted. And the future fate of England depends upon the 
position they then take, and on their courage in maintaining it 

There is a destiny now jtoBsible to us — the highest ever set 
before a nation to be accepted or refused. We ai'e still un- 
degenerate in race ; a race mingled of the best northern 
blood. "We are not yet dissolute in temper, but still have the 
finnuesa to govern, and the grace to obey. We have been 
taught a religion of pure mercy, which we must either now 
finally betray, or learn to defend by fulfilling. And we are 
rich in an inheritance of honour, bequeathed to us tlu-ough a 
thousand years of noble historj*, which it should be our cluily 
thirst to increase with splendid avarice, so that Englishmen, 
if it be a sin to covet honour, should be the most o&'ending 
souls alive. Within the last few yeare we have hail the laws 
of natural science opened to us with a rapidity which has 
been blinding by its brightness ; and means of transit and 
communication given to us, which have made but one king- 
dom of the habitable globe. One kingdom :^but who is to 
be its king? Is there to be no king in it, think you, and 
eveiy man to do that which is right in his own eyes ? Or only 
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lings of terror, and the obscene empires of Mammon and 
Belial ? Or will you, youths of England, make your country 
again a royal throne of kings ; a sceptred isle, for all the 
world a source of light, a centre of peace ; mistress of Learn- 
ing and of the Arts ; — faithful guardian of great memories 
in the midst of irreverent and ephemeral visions ; — faithful 
servant of time- tried principles, under temptation from fond 
experiments and licentious desires ; and, amidst the cruel and 
clamoix)us jealousies of the nations, worshipped in her strange 
valour, of goodwill towards men ? 

29. 'Vexilla regis prodeunt.' Yes, but of which king? 
There are the two oriflammes ; which shall we plant on the 
farthest islands — the one that floats in heavenly fire, or that 
hangs heavy with foul tissue of terrestrial gold ? There is 
indeed a course of beneficent glory open to us, such as never 
was yet offered to any poor group of mortal souls. But it 
must be — it is with us, now, * Reign or Die.* And if it shall 
be said of this country, * Fece per viltate,' il gran rifiuto ; * 
that refusal of the crown will be, of all yet recorded in history, 
the shamefuUest and most untimely. 

And this is what she must either do, or perish : she must 
found colonies as fast and as for as she is able, formed of her 
most energetic and worthiest men ; — seizing every piece of 
fruitful waste ground she can set her foot on, and there teach- 
ing these her colonists that their chief virtue is to be fidelity 
to their coimtry, and that their first aim is to be to advance 
the power of England by land and sea : and that, though 
they live on a distant plot of ground, they are no more to 
consider themselves therefore disfranchised from their native 
land than the sailors of her fleets do, because they float on 
distant waves. So that literally, these colonies must be fast- 
ened fleets, and every man of them must be under authority 
of captains and officers, whose better command is to be over 
fields and streets instead of ships of the line ; and England, 
in these her motionless navies (or, in the true and mightiest 
sense, motionless cliurches, ruled by pilots on the GaHlean 
lake of all the world) is to * expect every man to do his duty;* 
recognising that duty is indeed possible no less in peace than 
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trar ; and that if we can get men, for little pay, to cast tlieut- 
Belves against cannon-mouths for love of England, we miiy tiuJ 
men also who will plough and bow for her, who will behave 
kindly and ligLteously for her, who will bring up their chil- 
dreu to love her, and who will gladden theiUHelves iu the 
brightnesH of her glory, more than in ail the Eght of tropic 

But that they may be able to do this, she must moke her own 
uajeBty staiuless ; die must give them thougLtx of their homo 
of which they can be proud. The England who is to be mis- 
tress of half the earth cannot remain herself a heap of cinders, 
trampled by contending and miserable crowdtt ; she luuHt yet 
again become the England she was once, and in all beautiful 
ways more ; so happy, bo secluded, and xo pure, that in her 
sl^ — polluted by no unlioly clouds—she moy be able to spell 
rightly of every utar that heaven doth show ; aiul in her tietdH, 
ordered and wide and fair, of every herb tliat sips the dew; 
and under the green avenues of her enchanted garden, a sacred 
Circe, true Daughter of the Sun, she must guide the humau 
arta, and gather the divine knowledge, of distant nations, trans- 
formed from BavogenesH to manhood, and redeemed from de- 
spairing into Peace. 

30. You think that an impossible ideal. Be it so : refuse to 
accept it if you will ; but see that you form your own in its 
stead. Ail that I ask of yc^u is to have a fixed purpose of 
some kind for your country and yourselves ; no matter how 
restricted, bo that it be ttxed and unselfish. I know what 
stout hearts are in you, to answer acknowledged need ; but it 
is the faUllest form of error io. Enghsh youth to hide their 
best hardihood till it fades tor lock of sunshine, and to act in 
disdain of purpose, till oU purpose is vain. It is not by delib- 
erate, but by careless selfishness ; not by compromise with 
evil, but by dull following of good, that tlie weight of national 
evil increases upon us doily. Break through at least this pre- 
tence of existence ; determine what you will be, and what you 
would win. You will not decide wrongly if you resolve to de- 
cide at oil. Were even the choice between lawless pleasure 
and loyal suffering, you would not, I believe, choose basely. 
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But joor trud is not so sharp. It is between driftiiig 
fused wreck among the castawars of Fortune, who 
to assured ruin those who know not either how to 
or obej ; between this, I say, and the taking your i^ipoinied 
part in the heroism of Best : the resolving to share in the w- 
torr which is to the weak rather than the strong ; and tbe 
binding yourselves by that law, which, thought on through 
lingering night and labouring day, makes a man's life to be 
as a tree planted by the water-side, that bringeth forth bw 
fruit in his season ; — 

* ET FDUl-K ISJVS XOX DEFLUET, 
KT OMNIA, grJBCl'N'gi'E FACIET, PBOSFEBABUimTB.' 



LECTUBK n. 

THE RELATION OF ART TO REUOION. 

31. It was stateil, and I trust partly with your acceptance, 
in my opening lecture, that the study on which we are about 
to enter auinot be rightly undertaken except in furtherance 
of the grave purposes of life witli rt^8j)ect to which the rest of 
the scheme of your eilucatioii liere in designed. But you can 
scarcely have at once felt all that I intended in saying so ; — 
you cannot but be still partly under the impression that the 
so-called fine arts are merely nuHlcs of graceful recreation, 
and a new resource for vour times of rest. Let me ask vou, 
forthwith, so far as you o:in trust mo, to change your thoughts 
in this matter. All the groat arts liavo for their object either 
the support or exaltation of human life, — usually both ; and 
their dignity, and ultimately thoir very existence, depend on 
their being ' fxerd X^jptu dXr^Ooui:^' that is to say, apprehending, 
with right reason, the nature of the materials they work with, 
of the things they relate or represent, and of the faculties to 
which thev are addressed. And farther, thev form one united 
system from which it is impossible to remove any part with- 
out harm to the rest. They are founded first in mastery, by 
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Btrength of arm, of the earth and sea, in agriculture and sea- 
mansliip ; then their inventive power begins, with the clay in 
the hand of the potter, wliose art ia the humblest, but truest 
type of the forming of the human body anil spirit ; and in 
the carpenter's work, which probably was the early employ- 
ment of the Founder of our religion. And until men have 
perfectly learned the laws of art in clay and wood, they can 
consummately know no others. Nor is it without the strange 
significance which you will find in what at firat seemed chance, 
in all noble histories, as soon as you can read them rightly, — 
that the statue of Athena Pohas was of oUve-wootl, and that 
the Greek temple and Gothic spire are botli merely the per- 
manent representations of uBefut wooden structures. On 
these two first arts follow building in stone, — sculpture, — 
metal work, — and painting ; every art being properly called 
' fine ' which demands the exercise of the full faculties of heart 
and intellect. For though the fine ai-ts are not necessarily im- 
itative or representative, for their essence is being 'T.ep\ yivt- 
atv ' — occupied in the actual production of beautiful form or 
colour — still, the highest of them are appointed also to relate 
to us the utmost ascertninable truth resjiecting visible things 
and moral feehnga : and this pursuit of fact is the vital ele- 
ment of the art power ; — that in which idone it can develop© 
itself to its utmost. And I will anticipate by an assertion 
which you will at present think too bold, but which I am will- 
ing that you should think so, in order that yoii may well re- 
member it, — the liighest thing tliat art can do is to set before 
you the true image of the presence of a noble human being. 
It has never done more than this, and it ought not to do less. 

32. The great arts — forming Urns one perfect scheme of 
human skill, of which it is not right to call one division more 
honourable, though it may be more subtle, than another — 
have bad, and can have, but three principal directions of 
purpose : — first, that of enforcing the religion of men ; sec- 
ondly, that of perfecting their ethical state ; thirdly, that of 
doing them material service. 

33. I do not doubt but that you are surprised at my say- 
ing the arts can in their second function only be directed to 
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the perfecting of there ethical state, it being oxir wsual iinpr» 
Bion that tliey nre often destructive of morality. But it is im- 
possible to direct fine lU-t to un immoral end, except by givingit 
oLaracters uoconnected with its fineness, or by addressing it 
to persona who cannot perceive it to be fine. Whosoever re- 
cognises it is exalted by it. On the other hand, it Las been 
commonly thoui,']it that art was a most fitting means for the 
enforcement of religious doctrines and emotions ; whereas 
there is, ns I must presently try to show you, room for grave 
doubt whether it has not in this function hitherto done evil 
rather than good. 

34. In this and the two next foUowiug lectures, I shall 
endeavour therefore to show you tlie grave relations of human 
art, in these three functions, to human life. I can do this 
but roughly, as you may well suppose — since each of these 
subjects would require for its right treatment years instead 
of houra. Only, remember, I have already given years, not a 
few, to each of them ; and what I try to tell you now will be 
only so much as is absolutely necessary to set our work on a 
clear foundation. You may not, at present, see the necessity 
for any foundation, and may think tliat I ought to put ]ieuciLj 
and paper in your hands at once. On that point I mustJ 
simply answer, 'Trust me a little while,' asking you howevecsa 
also to remember, that — irrespectively of what you do las^, 
or first — -my true function here is not that of your master \rm 
piunting, or sculpture, or pottery ; but my real duly is t»-^ 
show you what it is that makes any of these arts fine, or th^M 
contrary of fine ; essentially good, or essentially base. Yo '^ 
need not fear my not being practical enough for you ; all t li — a 
industry you choose to give me I will take ; but for the bett^k^^ 
part of what you may gain by such industry would be lost, 

I did not first lead you to see what every form of art-indastn ; 

intends, and why some of it is justly called right, and rni t 
wrong. 

35. It would be well if you were to look over, with ^^k 
spect to this matter, the end of the second, and what inf ere ^^ 
you of the third book of Plato's Republic ; notiii<; llier^& 
these two principal things, of which I liave to speak in tl-M. 
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and my nest lecture : first, the power which Plato so frankly, 
and quite justly, attributes to art, of falsifying our concep- 
tioBB of Deity ; which power he by fatal error jwirtly implies 
may be used wisely for good, and that the feigniog is only 
wrong when it is of eyil, ' iav tw /i^ utiAij ^(tSijrm ; ' and you 
may trace through all that follows the beginning of the 
change of Greek ideal art into a beautiful expediency, instead 
of what it was in the days of Piudar, the statement of what 
' could not bo otherwise than so,' But, in the second place, 
you will find in those books of the Polity, stated with far 
greater accuracy ot expression than our English language 
admits, Ihe essential relations ot art to morality ; the sum of 
these being given in one lovely sentence, which, considering 
that we have to-day grace done ua by fair companionship, 
you will pardon me for fransktiug. ' Must it he then only 
vith our poets that we insist they shall either create for us 
the image of a noble morality, or among us create none ? or 
shall we not also keep guard over all other workers for the 
people, and forbid them to make what is ill-customed, and un- 
restrained, and ungentle, and without order or shape, either in 
likenesses of living things, or in buildings, or in any other thing 
whatsoever that is made for the people ? and shall we not 
rather seek for workers who can track the inner nature of all 
that may be sweetly schemed ; so that the young men, as 
living in a wholesome place, may be profited by everything 
that, iu work fairly wrought, may touch them through hearing 
or sight — as if it were a breeze bringing health to them from 
places strong for Ufe ? ' 

36. And now — but one word, before we enter on our task, 
as to the way you must understand what I may endeavour to 
toll you. 

Let me beg you — now and always — not to think that I mean 
more than I say. In all probabQity, I mean just what I say, 
and only that At all events I do fully mean that, and if there 
is anything reserved in my mind, it wiU be probably different 
from what you would guess. Tou are perfectly welcome to 
know all that I think, as soon as I have put before you all my 
grounds for thinking it ; but by the time I have done so, you 
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will be able to form an opinion of your own ; ancl mine will 
then be of no eouHequeuee to jou 

37. I use then to-day, aa I shall in future use, the word 
' religion ' aa signifying the feelingB of love, reverence, or dread 
with which the human mind is iiffect«d by its coiiceptioua of 
apirituftl being ; and you know well how necesBary it is, both 
to the rightneBS of our own life, and to the underatanding the 
lives of others, that we should always keep clearly distinguished 
our ideas of rehgion, oa thus defined, and of morality, as the 
law of rightnesa in human conduct. For there are many re- 
ligions, but there is only one morality. There are moral and 
immorftl religions, which differ as much in precept aa iu emo- 
tion ; but there is only one morality, which haa been, is, and 
muat be forever, on instinct iu the hearts of all civilized men, 
OS certain and unalterable aa their outward bodily form, and 
which receives from religion neither law, nor peace ; but only 
hope, and fehcity. 

38. The pure forms or states of religion hitherto known, 
nre those iu which a healthy humanity, finding iu itself many 
foibles and sins, haa imagined, or been made conscious of, the 
e?:isteuce of higher Epintuol personality, liable to no mich 
fault or stain ; and haa been assisted in effoi-t, and conaoled 
in pain, by reference to the will or sympathy of such more 
pure apirita, whether imagined or reaL I am compelled to 
use these painful latitudes of expression, because no analysis 
has hitherto sufficed to distingulali accurately, in historical nar- 
nitive, the difference between impressions resulting from the 
imaginatiou of the worshipper, and those made, if any, by the 
actually local and temporary presence of another spirit For 
instance, take the vision, which of all others has been since 
made most frequently the subject of physical representatiou — 
the appearance to I^ekiel and St John of the four living 
creatures, which throughout Christendom have been used to 
symboUze the Evangelists.* Supjiosing sucli interpretation 
just, one of those figures was either the mere symbol to St 
John of himself, or it was the power which inspired him mon- 

* Only tbH UoapelH, ' lY. Evaugelia,' Bccordiug to St. Jeromif. 
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ifeating itself in an independent form. 'Which of these itwaa, 
or whether neither of these, but a vision of other powers, or a 
dream, of which neither the prophet himself knew, nor can any 
other person yet know, the interpretation, I eupjxise no mod- 
estly-tempered and accurate thinker would now t&ke upon 
himself to decide Nor is it therefore anywise necesBary for 
you to decide on that, or any other such question ; but it ia 
necessary that you should be bold enough to look every oppos- 
ing question stendily in its face ; and modest enough, having 
done BO, to know when it is too bard for you. But above all 
things, see that you be modest in your thoughts, for of thia 
one thing we may be absolutely sure, that all our thoughts 
are but degrees of darkness. And in these d.iya you have to 
guard against the fatallest darkness of the two opposite 
Prides ; the Pride of Faith, which imagines that the Nature of 
the Deity can be defined by its convictions ; and the Pride of 
Science, which imagines that the Energy of Deity can be ex- 
plained by its analysis. 

39. Of these, the firet, the Pride of Faith, is now, as it haa 
been always, the most deadly, because the most complacent 
and subtle ; — because it invests every evil passion of our 
nature with the aspect of an angel of hght, and enables the 
self-love, which might otherwise have been put to wholesome 
shame, and the cruel carelessness of the ruin of our fellow- 
men, which might otherwise have been warmed into human 
love, or at least checked by human intelligence, to congeal 
themselves into the mortal intellectual disease of imagining 
that myriads of the inhabitants of the world for four thousand 
years have been left to wander and perish, many of them ever- 
lastingly, in order that, iu fulness of time, divine truth might 
be preached sufficiently to ourselves ; with thia farther ineffa- 
ble mischief for direct result, that multitudes of kindly-dis- 
posed, gentle, and submissive persons, who might else by 
their true patience have alloyed the hardness of the common 
crowd, and by their acU\'i,ty for good, balanced its misdoing, 
are withdrawn from all such true service of man, that they 
may pass the best part of tiieir lives in what they are told 
is tlie service of God ; namely, desiring what they cannot 
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obtain, lamenting what thej cannot avoid, and reflecting on 
what they cannot understand. 

40. This, I repeat^ is the deadliest, but for you, under ex- 
isting circumstances, it is becoming daily, almost hourly, the 
least probable form of Pride. That which you have chiefly 
to guard against consists in the overvaluing of minute though 
correct discovery ; the groundless denial of all that seems to 
you to have been groundlessly afiirmed ; and the interesting 
yourselves too curiously in the progress of some scientific 
minds, which in their judgment of the imiverse can be com- 
pared to nothing so accurately as to the woodworms in the 
panel of a picture by some great painter, if we may conceive 
them as tasting with discrimination of the wood and with re- 
pugnance of the colour, and declaring that even this unlooked- 
for and imdesirable combination is a normal result of the 
action of molecular Forcea 

41. Now, I miist very earnestly warn you, in the beginning 
of my work with you here, against allowing either of these 
forms of egotism to interfere with your judgment or practice 
of art On the one hand, you must not allow the expression 
of your own favourite religious feelings by any particular 
form of art to modify your judgment of its absolute merit ; 
nor allow the art itself to become an illegitimate means of 
deepening and confirming your convictions, by realizing to 
your eyes what you dimly conceive with the brain ; as if the 
greater clearness of tlie image were a stronger proof of its 
truth. On the other hand, you must not allow your scientific 
habit of trusting nothing but what you have ascertained, to 
prevent you from appreciating, or at least endeavouring to 
qualify yourselves to appreciate, the work of the highest fac- 
ulty of the human mind, — its imagination, — when it is toiling 
in the presence of things that cannot be dealt with by any 
other power. 

42. These are both vital conditions of your healthy progress. 
On the one hand, observe that you do not wDfully use the 
realistic power of art to convince yourselves of historical or 
theological statements which you cannot otherwise prove ; 
and which you wish to prove : — on the other hand, that you 
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do not check your imagination and conscience wbile seizing 
the truths of whicli they alone are cognizant, because you 
value too highly the scientific interest which attaches to the 
investigation of second cnuses. 

For instance, it may be quite possible to show the con- 
ditions in water and electricity which necessarily produce the 
craggy outline, the apparently self-contained silvery light, and 
the sulphurous blue shadow of a thunder-cloud, aiid which 
separate these from the depth of the golden peace in the dawn 
of a summer morning. Similarly, it may be possible to show 
the necessities of structure which groove the funga and de- 
press the brow i)f the asp, and which distingniah the character 
of its head from that of the face of a young girl. But it ia 
the function of the rightly-trained imagination to recognise, 
in these, and such other relative aspects, the unity of teaching 
which impresses, alike on our senses and our conscience, the 
eternal difference between good and evil : and the nde, over 
the clouds of heaven and over the creatures in the earth, of 
the same Spirit which teaches to our own hearts the bittemesa 
of death, and strength of love, 

43. Now, therefore, approaching our subject in this balanced 
temper, which will neither resolve to see oidy what it would 
desire, nor expect to see only what it can esplaiu, we shall find 
our enquiry into the relation of Art to Keligion is distinctly 
threefold : first, we have to ask how far art may have been 
literally directed by spiritual powers ; secondly, how far, if 
not inspired, it may have been exalted by them ; lastly, how 
far, in any of '\\» agencies, it has advanced the cause of the 
creeds it has been used to recommend. 

44. First : \Miat ground have we for thinking that art has 
ever been inspired as a mess^e or revelation? What in- 
ternal evidence is there in the work of great artists of their 
having been under the authoritative guidance of supernatural 
powers ? 

It is true that the answer to so mysterious a question can- 
not rest alone upon internal evidence ; but it is well that you 
should know what might, from that evidence alone, be con- 
cluded. And the more impartially you examine the phe- 
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nomena of imuginatioD, the more final; joa vrill be Ie<I to 
L'oncluJe that they are the result of the influence of the com- 
iiion aud vital, but not, therefore, less Divine, spirit, of which 
some portion is given to all living creatures in such manner 
08 raay be ailaptetl to their rank in creation ; and that everr- 
ihing which men rightly accomplish ia iudeeJ Jone by Divine 
help, hut under a consistent law which is never departed from. 

The strength of thin spiritual life within ub may be in- 
creased or lessened by our own conduct ; it varies from time 
to time, as physical strength varies ; it is summoned ou dif- 
fereDt occasions by our will, and dejected by our distrt^a, or 
our sin ; but it is always equally human, and equally Divine. 
We are men, and not mere animals, because a special form of 
it ia with ua alwuys ; we are nobler aod baser men, as >t ia -4 
with U8 more or less ; but it Is never given to us in any degree ^ 
which can moke us more than men. 

45. Observe r — I give you this general statement doubt- — 
fully, and only as that towards which an impartial reaaoner— ^ 
will, I think, be inclined by exisfing data. But I shall be -^ 
able to show you, without any doubt, in the course of our 3 
studies, that the achievements of art which have been usually"^ 

looked upon as the results of peculiar inspiration, have been 

arrived at only through long courses of wisely-directed labour^ 
and under the influence of feelings which are common to aV 
humanity. 

But of these feelings and powers which in different degree? 
are common to humanity, you are to note that tliere are three 
principal divisiona : first, the instuicta of construction or 
melody, which we share with lower animals, and which are in 
ua aa native as the instinct of the bee or nightingale ; secondly, 
tlie faculty of vision, or of dreaming, whether in sleep or ia 
conscioua trance, or by voluntarily exerted fancy ; and lastly, 
the power of rational inference and collection, of both the 
Irkws and forma of beauty. 

■l(i. Now the faculty of vision, being closely associated with 
the innermost spiritual nature, is the one which has by most 
reasouers been held for the peculiar channel of Divine teach- 
ing ; and it is a fact that great part of purely didactic art has 
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been the record, wlietlier in language, or by linear representa- 
tion, of actual vision involuntarily received at tbe moment, 
though cast on a mental retina blanched by the post course 
of faithful life. But it i» also true that these visions, where 
most distinctly received, are always — I speak deliberately — 
always, the sign of some mental limitation or derangemect ; 
and that the persoua who most clearly recognise their value, 
exaggeratedly estimate it, choosing what they find to be use- 
ful, and calling that 'iuepired,' and disregarding what they 
perceive to be uselesH, though presented to the visionary by 
an efjual authoi-ity. 

il. Thus it is probable that no work of art lias been more 
widely didactic than Albert Diirer's engraving, known as the 
'Knight and Death,'* But that i a only one of a series of 
works representing similarly vivid dreams, of which some ar© 
uninteresting, except for the manner oE their representation, 
as the 'St Ilubei't,' and others are unintelligible; some, 
frightful, and wholly unprofitable ; so tJiat we find the visionary 
faculty in that great painter, when accurately examiued, to be 
a morbid influence, abasing his skill more frequently than en* 
couraging it, and saci-ificing the greater part of his energies 
upon vain subjects, two only being produced, in the course of 
a long life, which are of high didactic value, and both of these 
capable only of giving sad courage.f \\'hatever the value of 
these two, it bears more the aspect of a treasure obtained at 
great cost of suffering, than of a directly granted gift from 



iS. On the contraiy, not only tlie highest, but the most 
(Mnsifitent results have beeu attained in art by men in whom 
the faculty of vision, however strong, was subordinate to that 
of deliberative design, and tranquillised by a measure, con- 
tinual, not feverish, but affectionate, observance of the quite 
unvtfiionary facts of the surrounding world. 

And so far as we can trace the connection of their powers 

• Standard Series, No. 9, 

t The meuiing of the ' Knight and Death,' eveii to this respect, hu 
iUe\y been (|ueBtioaed on good grouudB. S«e nots on tbe pUte in 

CstaJugue. 
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with the moral character of their lives, we shall find that the 
best art is the work of good, but of not distinctly religious 
men, who, at least, are conscioiis of no inspiration, and often 
so unconscious of their superiority to others, that one of the 
very greatest of them, deceived by his modesty, has asserted 
that ' all things are possible to well-directed labour.' 

49. The second question, namely, how far art, if not in- 
spired, has yet been ennobled by religion, I shall not touch 
upon to-day ; for it both requires technical criticism, and 
would divert you too long from the main question of all, — 
How far religion has been helped by art ? 

You will find that the operation of formative art — (I will 
not speak to-day of music) — the operation of formative art on 
religious creed is essentially twofold ; the realisation, to the 
eyes, of imagined spiritual persons ; and the limitation of 
their imagined presence to certain places. We will examine 
these two functions of it successively. 

50. And first, consider accurately what the agency of art 
is, in realising, to the sight, our conceptions of spiritual per- 
sons. 

For instance. Assume that we believe that the Madonna 
is always present to hear and answer our prayers. Assume 
also that this is true. I think that persons in a perfectly hon- 
est, faithful, and humble temper, would in that case desire 
only to feel so much of the Divine presence as the spiritual 
Power herself chose to make felt ; and, above all things, not 
to think they saw, or knew, anything except what might be 
truly perceived or known. 

But a mind imperfectly faithful, and impatient in its dis- 
tress, or craving in its dulness for a more distinct and con- 
vincing sense of the Divinity, would endeavour to complete, 
or perhaps we should rather say to contract, its conception, 
into the definite figure of a woman wearing a blue or crimson 
dress, and having fair features, dark eyes, and gracefully ar- 
ranged hair. 

Suppose, after forming such a conception, that we have the 
power to realise and preserve it, this image of a beautiful fig- 
ure with a pleasant expression cannot but have the tendency 
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of afterwards leading us to tlimlc of tbe Yirgiu as present, 
wheu she is not actually present, or as pleased with us, when 
Bhe is not actually pleased ; or if we resolutely pi'eTent our- 
selves from such imagination, nevertheless the existence of 
the image beside us will often turn our thoughts towards 
subjects of religion, when otherwise they would have been 
diGFereutly occupied ; and, in the midst of other occupations, 
will familiarise more or less, and even mechanically associate 
with common or faultful states of mind, the appearance of the 
supposed Divine person. 

51. There are thus two distinct operations upon our mind : 
fii'st, the art makes us believe wliat we would not otherwise 
have believed ; and secondly, it makes us think of subjects we 
should not otherwise have thought of, intruding them amidst 
our ordinary thoughts in a confused and familiar manner. 
We cannot with any certainty affirm the advantage or the 
harm of such accidental pieties, for their effect will be very 
dififerent on diETerent characters: but, without any question, 
the art, which makes us beheve what we would not have 
otherwise believed, is misapplied, and in most instances very 
dangerously so. Our duty is to believe in the existence of 
Divine, or any other, persons, only ujMn rational proofs of 
their existence ; and not because we have seen pictures of 
them. And since the real relations between us and higher 
spmts are, of all fact* concerning our being, those which it is 
most important to know accurately, if wo know at all, it is a 
folly so great as to amount to real, though most unintentional, 
sin, to allow our conceptions of those relations to be modified 
by our own undisciplined fancy. 

52. But now observe, it is here necessary to draw a distinc- 
tion, so subtle, that in dealing with facts it is continually im- 
possible to mark it with precision, yet so vital, that not only 
your understanding of the power of art, but the working of 
your minds in matters of primal moment to you, depends on 
the eflbrt you make to affirm this distinction strongly. The 
art which realises a creature of the imagination is only mis- 
chievous when that realisation is conceived to imply, or does 
practically induce a belief in, the real existence of the im- 
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agiue<I personage, contrary h), or imjuetified by the other evi- 
dence of its existence, But it the art only represeuta tlie 
personage on the uiiilerstauding that its form ia imaginaty, 
then the effort at reahsatiou is healthful nnd beneBciaL 

For instance. T sliall place in your Standard series a 
Greek design of Apollo crossing the sea to Delphi, which ia 
an example of one of the highest types of Greek or any other 
art. So far as that ilesjgn is only an expression, under the 
symbol of n human form, of what may be rightly imagined 
respecting the solar power, the tirt is right and ennobling ; 
bnt so far as it conveyed to the Greek the idea of there being 
a real Ajwllo, it was mischievous, whether there be, or be not, 
a real Apollo. If there is no real Apollo, then the art was 
mischievous because it deceived ; but if there is a real Apollo, 
then it was still more mischievous, for it not only began the 
degradation of the image of that true god into a decoration 
for niches, and a device for seals ; but pi-event*^! any true 
witness being borne to his existence. For if the Greeks, in- 
steatl of multij)lying representations of what they imagined to 
be the figure of the god, had given us accurate drawings of 
the heroes and battles of Marathon and Salamis, and bad 
simply told us in plain Greek what ei-idence they had of the 
power of Apollo, eitlier through his oracles, his help or chas- 
tisement, or by inunediate vision, they would have served 
their religion more truly than by all the raae-pain tings and 
fine statues that ever were buried or adored. 

53, Now in this ixirtieulur instance, and in many other ex- 
amples of fine Greek art, the two conditions of thought, sym- 
bolic and realistic, are mingled ; and the art is helpful, as I 
will hereafter show you, in one function, and in the other so 
deadly, that I think no degrmlation of conception of Deity has 
ever been quite so base as that implied by the designs of 
Greek vnses in the period of decline, say about 250 ao. 

But though among the Greeks it is thus nearly altrays diffi- 
cult to say what is symboUc and what realistic, in the range 
of Christian art the distinction is clear. In that, a vnet divi- 
sion of imaginative work is occupied in the srmboHsm of vir- 
**i«^ vices, or uatm^ powere or passions ; and in the repre- 
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seiitation of personages wbo, though nominally real, become 
in conception symboiic. Id the greater part of this work 
there is no intention of implying the existi^uce of the repre- 
sented creature ; Durer'a Meiencolia and Giotto's Justice are 
.accurately chanicteriatic examples. Now all such art is wholly 
good and useful when it is the work of good men. 

54. Again, there is another division of Cliristian work in 
which the persons represented, though nominally real, are 
treated only as dramatis-personEe of » poem, and so presented 
eonfeaaedly as subjects of imagination. All this poetic art is 
also good when it is the work of good men. 

55. There remains only therefore to be considered, as truly 
religious, the work which definitely implies and modifies the 
conception of the existence of a real jjerson. There is hardly 
any great art which entirely belongs to this class ; hut Rapha- 
el's Mailonna della Seggiola is as accurate a type of it as I 
can give you ; Holbein's Madonna at Dresden, the Madonna 
di Ban Sisto, and the Madonna of Titian's Assumption, all be- 
long mainly to this class, but are removed somewliat from it 
(as I repeat, nearly all great art is) into the poetical one. It 
is only the bloody crucifixes and gilded virgins and other such 
lower forma of imagery (by which, to the honour of the Eng- 
lish Church, it has been truly claimed for her, that ' she has 
never appealed to tlie mailness or dulness of her people,') 
which belongs to the reahstic class in strict htnitation, and 
which properly constitute the type of it. 

There is indeed an important school of sculptui'e in Spain, 
directed to the same objects, but not demanding at present 
any special attention. And finally, there is the vigorous and 
most interesting realistic school of our own. in modern times, 
mainly known to the pubUc by Holman Hunt's picture of the 
Light of the World, though, I believe, deririug its first origin 
from the geuiua of the painter to whom you owe also the re- 
vival of interest, first here in Oxford, and then universally, in 
the cycle of early English legend, — Dante Rossetli. 

66. The effect of this reahstic art on the religious mind of 
£urope varies in scope more than any other art power ; for 
in its higher branches it touches the most sincere rehgions 
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minds, affecting an earnest class of persons who cannot be 
reached by merely poetical design ; while, in its lowest, it 
addresses itself not only to the most vulgar desires for relig- 
ious excitement, but to the mere thirst for sensation of horror 
which characterises the uneducated orders of partially civil- 
ised countries ; nor merely to the thirst for horror, but to 
the strange love of death, as such, which has sometimes in 
Catholic countries showed itself peculiarly by the endeavour 
to paint the images in the chapels of the Sepulchre so as to 
look deceptively Hke corpsea The same morbid instinct has 
also affected the minds of many among the more imaginative 
and powerful artists with a feverish gloom which distorts 
their finest work ; and lastly — and this is the worst of all its 
effects — it has occupied the sensibility of Christian women, 
universally, in lamenting the sufferings of Christ, instead of 
preventing those of His people. 

57. When any of you next go abroad, observe, and consider 
the meaning of, the sculptures and paintings, which of eveiy 
rank in art, and in every chapel and cathedral, and by every 
mountain path, recall the hours, and represent the agonies, 
of the Passion of Christ : and try to form some estimate of the 
efforts that have been made by the four arts of eloquence, 
music, painting, and sculpture, since the twelfth century, to 
wring out of the heails of women the last drops of pity that 
could be excited for this merely physical agony : for the art 
nearly always dwells on the physical wounds or exhaustion 
chiefly, and degrades, far more than it animates, the concep- 
tion of pain. 

Then try to conceive the quantity of time, and of excited 
and thiilling emotion, which have been wasted by the tender 
and delicate women of Christendom during these last six 
hundred years, in thus picturing to themselves, under the 
influence of such imagery, the bodily pain, long since passed, 
of One Person ; — which, so far as they indeed conceived it to 
be sustained by a Divine Nature, could not for that reason 
have been less endurable than the agonies of any simple hu- 
man death by torture : and then try to estimate what might 
have been the better result, for the lighteousness and felicity 
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of mankind, if these same women had been taught tho deep 
meaning of the last worda that were ever spoken by their 
Master to those who hacl ministered to Him of their sub- 
stance ; ' Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for j-ourselves, and tor jour cliildreii.' If the;- had but 
Iveen taught to measure witli their pitiful thoughts the tort- 
ures of battle-fields ; — the slowly consuming plagues of death 
in the «tarving children, and wasted age, of the innumerable 
desolate those battles left ; — nay in our own lite of peace, the 
agony of vinnurtured, untaught, unhelped creatures, awaking 
at the grave's edge to know how they should ha^e lived ; and 
the worse pain of those whose existence, not the ceasing of it, 
is death ; those to whom the cradle was a curse, and for 
whom the words they cannot hear, 'aslies to ashes,' are all 
that they have ever received of benediction. These,— you 
who would fain have wept at His feet, or stood by His cross, 
— these yiJU have always with you. Him you have not always. 
58. Tlie wretched in death you have always with you. 
Yes, and the brave and good in life you have always ; — these 
also needing help, though you supposed they had only to help 
others ; these also claiming to be thought for, and remembered. 
And you will find, if you look inio history with this clue, that 
one of cpiite the ehief reasons for the continual misery' of man- 
kind is that they are always divided in their worship between 
angels or saints, who are out of their sight, and need no help, 
and proud and evil-minded men, who are too definitely in 
their sight, and ought not to have their help. And consider 
how the arts have thus followed the worship of the crowd. 
Tou have paintings of saints and angels, innumerable ; — of 
petty courtiers, and contemptible or cruel kings, innumerable. 
Few, how few you have (but these, observe, almost always by 
great painters) of the best men, or of their actions. But 
think for yourselves, — I have no time now fo enter upon the 
mighty field, nor imagination enough to guide me beyond the 
threshold of it, — think, what history might have been to us 
now ; — nay, what a different history that of all Europe might 
have become, if it had but been the object both of the people 
to discern, and of their arts \o honour and bear record of, the 
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great deeds of their worthiest men. And if, instead of liYing, 
as they have always hitherto done, in a hellish cloud of con- 
tention and revenge, lighted by fantastic dreams of cloudy 
sanctities, they had sought to reward and punish justly, 
wherever reward and punishment were due, but chiefly to re- 
ward ; and at least rather to bear testimony to the human acts 
which deserved God's anger or His blessing, than only in pre- 
sumptuous imagination to display the secrets of Judgment, 
or the beatitudes of Eternity. 

69. Such I conceive genei-ally, though indeed with good 
arising out of it, for every great evil brings some good in its 
backward eddies — such I conceive to have been the deadly 
function of art in its ministry to what, whether in heathen or 
Christian lands, and whether in the pageantry of words, or 
colours, or fair forms, is truly, and in the deep sense, to be 
called idolatry— the serving with the best of our hearts and 
minds, some dear or sad fantasy which we have made for our- 
selves, while we disobey the present call of the l^laster, who is 
not dead, and who is not now fainting under His cross, but 
requiring us to take up ours. 

60. I pass to the second great function of religious art., the 
limitation of the idea of Divine presence to particular local- 
ities. It is of coui-se impossible within my present limits to 
touch upon this power of art, as employed on the temples of 
the gods of various religions ; we will examine that on future 
occasions. To-day, I want only to map out main ideas, and I 
can do this best by speaking exclusively of this localising in- 
fluence as it aftects our own faith. 

Observe first, that the localisation is almost entirely depend- 
ent upon human ai*t. You must at least take a stone and 
set it up for a pillar, if you are to mark the place, so as to 
know it again, where a vision appeared. A persecuted people, 
needing to conceal their places of worship, may perform every 
religioiis ceremony first under one crag of the hill-side, and 
then under another, without invalidating the sacredness of 
the rites or sacraments thus administered. It is, therefore, 
we all acknowledge, inessential, that a particular spot should 
be surrounded with a ring of stones, or enclosed within walls 
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of a certain style of architecture, and so net apart as the only 
place where such ceremonies may be properly performed ; 
and it is thus leBs by any direct appeal to experience or to rea- 
sou, but in consequence of the effect upon our senses pro- 
duced by the architecture, that we receive the first strong im- 
pressions of what we afterwards contend for as absolute truth. 
I particularly wish you to notice bow it ia always by help of 
human art that such a result is attained, because, remember 
always, I am neither disputing uor asserting the truth of any 
theological doctrine ; — that is not my province ; — I am only 
questioning the expediency of enforcing that doctrine by the 
help of architecture. Put a rough stone for an altar under 
the hawthorn on a village green ; — separate a portion of tlie 
green itself with an ordinary paling from the rest ; — then con- 
secrate, with whatever form you choose, the space of grass 
you have enclosed, and meet within the wooden fences often 
as you desire to pray or preach ; yet you will not easily fosten 
an impression in the minds of the villagers, that God inhabits 
the apace of grass inside the fence, and does not extend His 
presence to the common beyond it ; and that the daisies and 
violets on one side of the railing are holy, — on the other, pro- 
fane. But, instead of a wooden fence, build a wall ; pave tlie 
interior space ; root it over, ao as to make it comparatively 
dark ; — and you may persuade the villagers with ease that you 
have huOt a house which Deity inhabita, or that you have be- 
come, in the old French phrase, a 'logeur du Bon Dieu." 

61. And farther, though I have no desire to introduce any 
question as to the truth of what we thus architecturally 
leach, I would desu'e you most strictly to determine what is 
Intended to be taught 

Do not think I underrate — I am among the last men living 
who would underrate — the importance of the sentiments con- 
nected with their church to the population of a pastoral vil- 
lage. I admit, in its fullest exteut, the moral value of the 
scene, which is almost always one of perfect purity and peace ; 
and of the sense of supernatural love and protection, which 
fills and surrounds the low aisles and homely porch. But the 
question I desire earnestly to leave with yon is, whether all the 
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eoi'tli ought not to be peaceful and pure, and th^ acknowl- 
edgment of the Divine protection ae universal, as its reality? 
That in a mj-Mterious way the presence of Deity i« vouchsafed 
where it is sought, and mithdmwu where it ia forgotten, muat 
of course l>e granted aa the first postulate iu the enquiry ; but 
the poist for our decision ia just this, whether it ought ajways 
to be sought iu one place only, and forgotten in every other. 

It may be replied, that since it is impossible to consecrate 
the entire space of the eartli, it ia better thus to secure a por- 
tion of it than none : but surely, if so, we ought to make some 
efl'ort to enlarge the favoured ground, and even look forward to 
a time when in English villages there may be a God's acre 
tenanted by the living, not the dead ; and when we shall 
rather look with aversion and fear to the remnant of ground 
that is set apart as profane, than with reverence to a narrow 
portion of it enclosed us holy. 

62. But now, further. Suppose it be admitted that by en- 
closing ground with walls, and performing certain ceremonies 
there habitually, some kind of sanctity ia indeed secured 
within that space, — still the question remains open whether it 
be advisable for religious purposes to decorate the enclosure. 
For separation the mere walls would be enough. What is the 
purpose of your decoration ? 

Let ua take an iustance^the most noble with which I am 
acquainted, the Cathedral of Chortres. You have there the 
most splendid coloured glass, and the richest sculpture, and 
tlie grandest proportions of building, united to produce a 
sensation of pleasure and awe. We profess that this ia to 
honour the Deity ; or, in other words, that it is pleasing to 
Hini that we should delight our eyes with blue and golden 
colours, and solemnise our spirits by the siglit of large stones 
liiid one on another, and ingeniously carved. 

G3, I do not think it van be doubted that it w pleasing to 
Hiin when we do this; for He has Himself prepared for us, 
nearly every morning and evening, windows painted with Di- 

le art, in blue and gold and vermilion; windows lighted 
a within by the lustre of that heaven which we may as- 
!«, at least with more certainty than any consecrated 
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ground, to be one of His dwelling-places. Again, in eveiy 
mountain side, and cliff of rutle sea shorp, He has heaped 
stones one upon anotlier of greater magnitude tlian those of 
Charb-es Cathedral, and sculptured them witli floral oma- 
meut, — surely- not less sacred because living? 

64. Must it not then Iw only because we love our own work 
l>ett<^r than His, that we re8[>ect the lucent glass, but not the lu- 
cent clouds ; that we weave embroidered robes with ingenious 
fingers, and make bright the gilded vnults we have beautifully 
ordained — while jet we have not considered the heavens the 
work of His fingei-s ; nor the stars of the strange vault which 
He has ordained. Aud do we di'eam that by carving fonts and 
lifting pillars in His honour, who cuts the way of the rivers 
among the rocks, aud at whose reproof the pillars of the earth 
are astonished, we shall obtain pardon for the dishonour dona 
to the hills and streams by which He has appoiuted our dwell- 
ing-place ;— for the infection of their sweet air with poison ; 
— for the burning up of their temler grass and fiowers with 
fire, and for spreading such a shame of mixed luxury aud mis- 
%ry over our native land, as if we laboured only that, at least 
here in England, we might be able to give the lie to the song, 
whether of the Cherubim above, or Church beneath — ' Holy, 
holy, Lord God of all creatures ; Heaven — and Earth — ore full 
of Thy glorj- ? ' 

65. And how much more there is that I long to say to you ; 
and how much, I hope, that you would like to answer to me, 
or to question me of 1 But I can say no more to-day. We are 
not. I trust, at the end of our talks or thoughts together ; but, 
it it were so, and I never spoke to you more, tliia that I have 
said to you I should have been glad to have been permitted 
to say ; and this, farther, which is the suui of it.^Thal we 
may have splendour of art again, and with that, we may truly 
praise and honour our Maker, and with that set forth the 
beauty and holiness of all that He has made : but only after 
we have striven with ourwhole licarts first to sanctify the temple 
of the body and spirit of every child that has no roof to cover 
its head from the cold, aud uo walls to guard its soul from 
corruption, in this our Euglisli land. 
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One word more. 

What I have suggested hitherto, respecting the relations of 
Art to Religion, you must receive throughout as merely motive 
of thought; though you must have well seen that my own 
convictions were established finally on some of the points in 
question. But I must, in conclusion, tell you something that 
I know ; — which, if you truly labour, you will one day know 
also ; and which I trust some of you will believe, now. 

During the minutes in which you have been Hsteuing to me, 
I suppose that almost at every other sentence those whose 
habit of mind has been one of veneration for established forms 
and faiths, must have been in dread that I was about to say, 
or in pang of regret at my having said, what seemed to them 
an irreverent or reckless word touching vitally important 
things. 

So far from this being the fact, it is just because the feel- 
ings that I most desire to cultivate in your minds are those of 
reverence and admiration, that I am so earnest to prevent you 
from being moved to either by trivial or false semblances. 
This is the thing which I know — and which, if you labour 
faithfully, you shall know also, — that in Reverence is the chief 
joy and power of life ; — Reverence, for what is pure and bright 
in your own youth ; for what is true and tried in the age of 
others ; for all that is gracious among the living, great among 
the dead, — and marvellous in the Powers that cannot die. 



LECTURE m. 

THE RELATION OF ABT TO H0BAI& 

66. You probably recollect that, in the beginning of my last 
lecture, it was stated that fine art had, and could have, but 
three functions : the enforcing of the religious sentiments of 
men, the perfecting their ethical state, and the doing them 
material service. We have to-day to examine the mode of its 
action in the second power, that of perfecting the morality or 
■AVioal state of men. 
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Perfecting, obaerve—iiot prmlucing. 

You must have the right moral state first, or you cannot 
have tlie art. But when the art is once obtained, itn reflected 
action enhances and completes tlje moral state out of which it 
arose, and. above all, communicates the exaltation to other 
minds which are already morally capable of the like. 

G7. For instance, take the art of singing, and the Himplest 
perfect master of it, (up to the Umits of his nature) whom you 
can find — a skylai-k. From him you may learn what it is to 
'sing for joy." Tou must get the moral state first, the pure 
gladness, then give it finished expression : and it is perfected 
iu itself, and made communicable to other creatures capable 
of such joy. But it is incommunicable to those who are not 
prepared to receive it. 

Now, all right human song is, similai-ly, the finished esprea- 
fiion, by art, of the jny or grief of noble persons, for right 
causes. And accurately in proportion to the rightness of the 
cause, and purity of the emotion, is the possibihty oi the fine 
art. A maiden may sing of her lost love, but a miser cannot 
sing of hia lost money. And with absolute precision from 
highest to lowest, the fineness of the possible art is an index 
of the moral purity and majesty of the emotion it expresaea. 
You may test it practically at any instant. Qiiestion with 
youTBelves respecting any feeling that has taken strong pos- 
session of your mind, ' Could this be sung by a master, and 
sung nobly, with a true melody and art ? ' Then it is a right 
feeling. Could it not be aung at all, or only sung ludicrously ? 
It is a base one. Au<l tliat is so in all tlie laia ; so that with 
mathematical precision, subject to no error or exception, the 
art of a nation, so far as it exists, is an exponent of its ethical 
state. 

68. An exponent, observe, and exalting influence ; but not 
the root or cause. You cannot paint or sing yourselves into 
being gooti men ; you must bo good men before you can 
either paint or sing, and then the colour and sound wiU com- 
plete in you oil that is best. 

And this it was that I called upon you to hear, saying, 
' listen to me at least now,' in the first lecture, namely, that no 
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art't«ac1iiiig cm>uH be of use to you. but would rather be barm- 
ful, unleea it wa3 grafted on Hometliing deeper than all art. 
For indeed not only with this, o( which it ia my function to 
sbow you the laws, but much more with the art of all men, 
which you came here chiefly to learn, that of language, the 
chief vices of educaliou have arisen from the one great fallacy 
of supposing that noble language is a comntuuicable trick of 
granimar and accent, instead of simply the careful expreseiou 
of right thought. All the virtues of language are, in their 
root«, moral ; it becomes aci^urate if the speaker desires to be 
true ; clear, if he epeaks with sympathy and a desire to be iu- 
telligible ; powerful, i( he has earnestness ; pleasant, if he 
has sense of rhytlim and order. There are no other virtues 
of lauguage producible by ai't than these : but let me mark 
more deeply for an instant the significance of one of them. 
Language, I said, is only clear when it is sympathetic. You 
can, in truth, understand a man's word only hy understand- 
ing his t«mper. Your own word is also as of an unknown 
tongue to htm unless he understands yours. And it is this 
which makes the art of language, if any one is to be chosen 
separately from the rest, that wliich ia fittest for the instru- 
ment of a gentleman's education. To teach the meaning of a 
word thoroughly is to teach the nature of the spirit that coined 
it ; the secret of language is the secret of sympathy, and its 
full charm is possible only to the gentle. And thus the prin- 
ciples of beautiful speech have all been fixed by sincere and 
kindly speech. On the laws which have been determined by 
alnoerity, false sjieech, apparently beautiful, may afterwarfls 
be constructed ; but all such utterance, whether in oration or 
poetry, is not only without permanent power, but it is de- 
structive of the principles it has usuqwd. So long as no 
words are uttered but in faithfulness, so long the art of lan- 
guage goes on exalting itself ; but the moment it is shaped 
and chiselled on external principles, it falls into frivolity, and 
perishes. And this truth would have been long ago manifest, 
had it not been that in perioJa of advanced academical science 
there is always a tendency to deny the sincerity of the first 
masterB of language. Once learn to write gracefully in the 
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maDner of an ancient author, and we are apt to tLink that he 
also wrote in the manner of some one else. But no noble nor 
right style was ever yet founded but out of a sincere heart. 

No man is worth reading to form your style, who does not 
mean what he says ; nor was any great style ever invented 
but by some man who meant what he said. Find out the be- 
ginner of a great manner of writing, and you have also fonnd 
the declarer of some true facts or sincere passions ; and your 
whole method of reading will thua be quickened, for, being 
sure that your author really meant what he said, you will ba 
much more careful to ascertain what it is that he means. 

fiSi. And of yet greater importance is it deeply to know that 
every beauty possessed by the language of a nation is signifi- 
cant of the innermost laws of its being. Keep the temper of 
the people stem and manly ; make their aaaociations grave, 
courteous, and for wortliy objects ; occupy them in just deeds ; 
and their tongue must needs be a grand one. Nor is it pos- 
sible, therefore — observe the necessary reflected action — that 
any tongue sliould be a noble one, of which the words are not 
BO many trumpet-calls to action. All great languages in- 
variably utter great things, and command them ; they cannot 
be mimicked but by obedience ; the breath of them is inspira- 
tion because it is not only vocal, but rital ; and you can only 
learn to speak as these men spoke, by becoming what these 
men were. 

70. Now for direct confirmation of this, I want you to think 
over the relation of expression to character in two great 
masters of the absolute art of language, Virgil and Pope. You 
are perhaps surprised at the last name ; and indeed you have 
in English much higher grasp and melody of language from 
more passionate minds, but you have nothing else, in its 
range, so perfect. I name, therefore, these two men, because 
they are the two most accomplished Artists, merely as sucJi, 
whom I know Jn literature ; and because I think you will be 
afterwards interested in investigating how the infinite grace in 
the words of the one, the severity in those of the other, and 
the precision in those of both, arise wholly out of the moral 
elements of their minds : — out of the deep tendeniess in Virgil 
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which enabled him to write the stories of Kisus and Iausiu; 
ORil the serene and just beDevolence which phtced Pope, in hia 
theolog}', tn-o centuries in advance of lis time, and enabled 
him to Bum«the law of noble life in two lines wbich, so far as 
I know, are the most complete, the most couciae, and the moA 
lofty expression of moral temper existing in English words:— 



I wish jou also to remember these lines of Pope, and to make 
yourselves entirely masters of hia system of ethics ; because, 
putting S!iakeBi>eare aside as rather the world's than ours, I 
hold Pope fo be the most perfect representative w© have, 
since Chaucer, of the true EugHsh mind ; and I think the 
Dunciad is the moat absolutely chiselled and monumental 
work ' exacted ' in our country. You will find, as you study 
Pope, that he has expressed for you. in the strictest language 
and within the briefest limits, every law of art, of criticism, 
of economy, of policy, and, finally, of a benerolence, humble, 
rational, and resigned, contented with its allDtt«d sliare of life, 
and trusting the problem of its salvation to Him in whose 
hand lies that of tlie universe. 

71. And now I pass to the arts with which I have special 
concern, in which, though the facts are exactly the same, I 
shall have more difficulty in proving my assertion, because 
very few of ua are as cognizant of the merit of painting ns we 
are of that of language ; and I can only show you whence that 
merit springs from, after having thoroughly shown you in 
what it consists. But, in the meantime, I have simply to t«U 
you, that the manual arts are as accurat« exponents of ethical 
state, as other modes of expression ; first, with absolute pre- 
cision, of that of tlie workman, and then with precision, dis- 
guised by many distorting influences, of that of the nation to 
which he belongs. 

And, first, they are a perfect exponent of the mind of the 
workman ; hut, being so, remember, if the mind be great or 
complex, the art is not an easy book to read ; for we must 
ourselves possess all the mental characters of which we are to 
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read the signs. No mnn can reail the evidence of labour wlio 
is not himself laborious, for he does not know what the work 
coats : nor can he read the evidence of true passion if he i& 
not passionate ; Dor of gentleness if he is not gentle : and the 
moat aubtle signs of fault and weakness of character he can 
only juJge by having had the same faults to fight with. I my- 
self, for instance, know impatient work, and tired work, bet- 
ter than most critics, because I am myself always impatient, 
and often tired t— so also, the patient and indefatigable touch 
of a mighty master becomes more wonderful to me than to 
others. Yet, wonderful in no mean measure it will be to you 
all, when I make it manifest ; — and as soon aa we begin our 
real work, and you have learned what it is to draw a true line, 
I shall be able to make manifest to you, — and indisputably 
so, — that the day's work of a man like Mantegna or Paul Ver- 
onese consists of an unfaltering, uninterrupted euccession of 
movements of the liand more precise than those of the finest 
fencer : the pencil lea\-ing one point and arriving at another, 
not only with unerring precision at the extremity of the line, 
but with an unerring and yet varied course — somelimea over 
spaces a foot or more in extent— yet a course so determined 
everywhere that either of these men could, and Veronese often 
does, draw a finished ])rofile, or any other portion of the con- 
tour of a face, with one line, not afterwards changed. Try, 
first, to realise to yourselves the muscular precision of that ac- 
tion, and the intellectual strain of it ; for the movement of a 
fencer is perfect in practised monotony ; but the movement 
of the hand of a great painter is at every instant governed by 
direct and new intention. Then imagine that muscular firm- 
ness and subtlety, and the instantaneously selective and ordi- 
nant energy of the brain, sustained all day long, not only 
without fatigue, but with a visible joy in the exertion, like 
that which an eagle seems to take in the wave of his wings ; 
and this all life long, and through long life, not only without 
failure of power, but with visible increase of it, until the ac- 
tually organic changes of old age. And then consider, so far 
aa you know anything of physiology, what sort of an ethical 
Btate of body and mind that means ! — ethic through ages 
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past ! what fineness of race there must be to get it, what ex- 
quisite balance and symmetry of the vital powen ! And then, 
finally, determine for yourselves whether ti manhood like that 
is consistent with any viciousneas of soul, with any mean ansi- 
eiy, any gnawing lust, any wretchednesa of spite or remorse, 
any consciousness of rebellion against law of God or man, or 
any actual, though unconscious, violation of even the lejiat law 
to which obedience is essential for the glory of life, and the 
pleasing of its Giver. 

72. It is, of course, true that many of the strong masters 
had deep faults of character, but their faults always show in 
their work. It is true that some could not govern their pas- 
sions ; it so, they died young, or they painted ill when old. 
But the greater part of our misapprehension in the whole 
matter is from our not having well knowni wlio the great 
painters were, and taking delight in the petty skill that was 
bred in the fumes of the taverns of the North, instead of theirs 
who breathed empyreal air, sons of the morning, under the 
woods ot Asaisi and the crags of Cadore. 

73. It is true however also, as I have pointed out long ago, 
that the strong masters fallinto two great divisions, one leading 
simple and natural lives, the other restrained in a Puritanism 
of the worship of beauty ; and tliese two manners of life you 
may recognise in a moment by their work. Generally the 
naturalists are the strongest ; but there are two of the Puri- 
tans, whose work if I can succeed in making clearly under- 
standable to you dui-ing my three years here, it is all I need care 
to do. But of these two Puritans one I cannot name to you, 
and the other I at present will not One I cannot, for no one 
knows his name, except the baptismal one, Bernard, or ' dear 
little Bernard ' — Bernardino, called, from his birthplace, 
(Luino, on the lago Maggiore,) Bemanl of Luino. The other 
'\A a Venetian, ot whom many of you probably have never 
hwnl, and of whom, through me, you shall not hear until I 
luvn tried to get some picture by him over to England. 

ti. Observe then, this Puritanism in the worship of beauty, 
Ihough sometimes weak, is idwaya honourable and amUble, 
Wid the exact reverse of tlie false Puritanism, which conaista 
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in the dreocl or disdain of beauty. And in order to traat my 
subject rightly, I ought to proceed from the skill of art to the 
choice o! its subject, and show you how the moral temper of 
the workman te shown by bis seekiufj lovely forma aud 
thoughts to express, an well as by the force of his hand in ex- 
pression. But I need not now urge this part of the proof on 
you, because you are alreaily, I beliere, sufficiently conscious 
of the truth in this matter, aud also I have nlread}' said enough 
of it in my writings ; whereas I have not at all said enough of 
the iufidhbleness of fine technical work as a proof of every 
other good power. And indeed it was long before I myself 
iindei'stood the true meaidng of the pride of the greatest men 
in their mere execution, shown, for a permanent lesson to us, 
in the stories whicli, whether true or not, indicate with abso- 
lute accuracy the general conviction of great artists ; — the 
Htories of the conteat of Apelles and Protogenea in a line only, 
(of which I can promiae you, you shall know the meaning to 
some purpose in a little while), — the story of the circle of Giotto, 
and especially, wldch you may perhaps not have observed, 
the expression of DUrer in his inscription on the drawings 
sent him by KaphaeL These figures, he says, ' Baphael drew 
and sent to Albert Diirer in Nurnberg, to show him ' — What? 
Not his invention, nor his beauty of expression, but 'sein 
Hand zu weisen," • To show him hia hand.' And you will find, 
aa you examine fiirther, that all inferior artists are continually 
tiying to escape from the necessity of sound work, and either 
indulging themselves in their delights in subject, or pluming 
themselves on their noble motives for attempting what they 
cannot perform ; (and observe, by the way, that a great deal 
of what is mistaken for conscientious motive is nothing but a 
very pestilent, because very subtle, condition of vanity); where- 
as the great men always understand nt once that the first moral- 
ity of a painter, as of everybody else, is to know his business ; 
and so earnest are they in this, that many, whose lives you would 
think, by the results of their work, had been passed in strong 
emotion, have in reality subdued themselves, though capable 
of the very strongest passions, into a calm as absolute as that 
of a deeply sheltered mountain lake, which reflects every agi- 
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iation of the clouds in the sky, and every change of the shad- 
ows on the hills, but is itself motionless. 

75. Finally, you must remember that great obscurity has 
been brought upon the truth in this matter by the want of in- 
tegrity and simplicity in our modem life. I mean integrity 
in the Latin sense, wholeness. Everything is broken up, and 
mingled in confusion, both in our habits and thoughts ; besides 
being in great part imitative : so that you not only cannot tell 
what a man is, but sometimes you cannot tell whether he is, 
at all I — ^whether you have indeed to do with a spirit, or only 
with an echo. And thus the same inconsistencies appear 
now, between the work of artists of merit and their personal 
-characters, as those which you find continually disappointing 
expectation in the lives of men of modem literary power ; — 
the same conditions of society having obscured or misdirected 
the best qualities of the imagination, both in our literature 
and art Thus there is no serious question with any of us as 
to the personal character of Dante and Giotto, of Shakespeare 
and Holbein ; but we pause timidly in the attempt to analyse 
the moral laws of the art skill in recent poets, novelists, and 
paintera 

76. Let me assure you once for all, that as you grow older, 
if you enable yourselves to distiuguish, by the truth of your 
own lives, what is true in those of other men, you will gradu- 
ally perceive that all good has its origin in good, never in evil; 
that the fact of either literature or painting being truly fine 
of their kind, whatever their mistaken aim, or partial error, is 
proof of their noble origin : and that, if there is indeed ster- 
ling value in the thing done, it has come of a sterling worth 
of the soul that did it, however alloyed or defiled by conditions 
of sin which are sometimes more appalling or more strange than 
those which all may detect in their own hearts, because they 
are part of a personality altogether larger than ours, and as 
far beyond our judgment in its darkness as beyond our fol- 
lowing in its light And it is sufficient warning against what 
some might dread as the probable effect of such a conviction 
on your own minds, namely, that you might permit yourselves 
in the weaknesses which you imagined to be allied to genius, 
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when they took the form of penonal temptationa ; — it ia surely, 
I Bay, aufiicient warning against so mean a folly, to discern, as 
you may with httle pains, that, of all human existencee, the 
livea of men of that distorted and tainted nobility of intellect 
are probably the most miserable. 

77. I pass to the second, and for ua the more practically 
important question, What is the effect of noble art upon other 
men ; what has it done for natinnal morahty in time past ; and 
what effect is the extended knowledge or poaseaaion of it likely 
to have upon us now? And here we are at once met by the 
facts, which are as gloomy as indisputable, tltat, while many 
peasant populations, among whom scarcely the rudest practice 
of art has ever been attempted, have lived in comparative in- 
nocence, honour, and happiness, the worst foulness and cruelty 
of savage tribes have been fi-equently associated with fine in- 
genuities of decorative design ; also, that no people has ever 
attained the higher stages of art skill, except at a period of its 
civilisation which was sullied by frequent, violent, and even 
monstrous crime ; and, lastly, that the attaining of perfection 
in art ])ower, has been hitherto, in every nation, the accurate 
signal of the beginning of its ruin. 

78. Respecting which phenomenii, observe first, that although 
good never springs out of evil, it is developed to its highest 
by contention with e\*il. There are some groups of peasantry, 
in far-away nooks of Christian countries, who are nearly as in- 
nocent as lambs ; but the morality which gives power to art is 
the morality of men, not of cattle. 

Secondly, the virtues of the inhabitants of many country 
districts ore apparent, not real ; their lives are indeed artless, 
but not innocent ; and it is only the monotony of circum- 
stancea, and the absence of temptation, which prevent the exhi- 
bition of evil passions not lesB real because often dormant, 
nor leas foul because shown only in petty faults, or inactive 
moliguitiea. 

79. But you will observe also that absolute artleasuess, to 
men in any kind of moral health, is impossible ; they have al- 
ways, at least, the art by which they live — agriculture or aea- 
manahip ; and in tlieBe isdufltrieB, skilfully practised, you will 
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find the law of their moral trainiDg; while, whatever the ad- 
versity of circtinistanceB, every rightly-minded peasantry, such 
as tliat of Sweden, Denmark, Bavaria, or Switzerland, has as- 
sociated with its needful industry it quite studied school of 
pleasurable art iu dress; and generally also in song, and simple 
domestic architecture. 

80, Again, I need not repeat to you here what I eudear- 
oured to explain iu the first lecture in tlie book I cnlled ■ Tlie 
Two Paths,' respecting the arts of savage races : but I may 
now note briefly that such arts are the result of an iotellectuul 
activity which lias found no room to expand, and which the 
tyranny of nature or of man has condemned to disease through 
arrested growth. And where neitlier Christianity, nor any 
other rehgion conveying some moral help, has reai^hed, the 
animal energy of such races necessarily flames into ghastly 
conditions of evil, and the grotesque or frightful forms as- 
sumed by their art are precisely indicative of their distorted 
moral nature. 

81. But the truly great nations nearly always begin from a 
race possesfiiug this imaginative power ; and for some time 
their progress is very slow, and their state not one of inno- 
cence, but of feverish and faultful animal energy. This ia 
gradually subdued and exalted into bright human life ; the 
art instinct purifying itself with the rest of the nature, until 
social perfectnesa is nearly reached ; and then comes the 
period when consilience and intellect are so highly developed, ^ 
that new forms of error begin in the inabiUty to fulfil the de- — 

mandfl of the one, or to answer the doubts of the other. -. 

Then the wholeness of the people is lost ; all kinds of hypoc- > 

risies and oppositions of science devclope tbemselves ; their t 
faith is questioned on one side, and compromised with ou the ■^^►e 
other; wealth commonly increases at the same period to s-^^kh 
destructive extent ; luxury follows ; and the ruin of the natioa«=^ 
is then certain : while the ai-ts, all this time, are simply, as IKI f 
said at first, the exponents of each phase of its mora] state^ ^S, 
and no more control it in its political oai-eer than the gleanrz:^ 
of the firefly guides its oscillation. It is true that their mos^ -"/ 
splendid results are usuaUy obtained in the swiftness of Hx^^s 
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power whicli ia hurrying to the precipice ; but to lay the 
charge of the catBstrophe to the art by which it ia iUiiminecl, 
ia to find a cauBe for the cataract in the hues of its ii-is. It is 
true that the coloasal vices belonging to periods of great 
national wealth (for wealth, you will find, is the real root of 
all evil) can turn every good gift and skill of nature or of man 
to evil purpose. If, in such times, (air pictures have been 
misused, bow much more fair realliies ? And if Miranda is 
immoral to Caliban, is that Miranda's fault? 

82. And I could easily go on to trace for you what, at the 
moment I speak, is signified, in our own national character, 
by the forms of art, and unhappily also by the forms of what 
is not art, but dT(x>''<'i that exist among us. But the more 
important question is. "What will be signified by them ; what 
ia there in us now of worth and strenglli which, under our 
new and partly accidental impulse towards foi-mative labour, 
may be by that expressed, and by that fortified? 

Would it not be well to know this ? Nay, irrespective of 
all future work, is it not the first thing we should want to 
know, what stuff we are made of — how far we are dyaflo'i or 
■<uui — good, or gowl for nothing? "We may all know that, 
each of ourselves, easily enough, if we like to put one grave 
question weU homo. 

83. Siipposing it were told any of you by a physician whose 
word you could not but trust, that you had not more than 
seven days to live. And suppose also that, by the manner of 
yoar education it had happened to you, as it has happened to 
many, never to have heard of any future state, or not to have 
credited what you heard ; and therefore that you had to face 
this fact of the approach of death in its simplicity : fearing no 
punishment for any sin that you might have before committed, 
or in the coming days might determine to commit ; nwl having 
similarly no hope of reward for past, or yet possible, virtue ; 
nor even of any consciousness whatever to be left to you, after 
the seventh day had ended, eitlier of the results of your acts 
to those whom you loved, or of the feelings of any sunivors 
towards you. Then tlie miumer in which you would spend the 
seven days ia an «xaot MMtaBittMMrality of your nature. 
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84. I know that some of you, and I believe the greater cum- 
ber of you, would, in such a case, spend the granted days en- 
tirely as you ought Neither in numbering the errors, or de- 
ploring the pleasures of the past ; nor in grasping at vile good 
in the present, nor vainly lamenting the darkness of the 
future ; but in instant and earnest execution of whatever it 
might be possible for you to accomplish in the time, in set- 
ting your affairs in order, and in providing for the future 
comfoi-t, and — so far as you niight by any message or record 
of yourself, for the consolation — of those whom you loveii, 
and by whom you desired to be remembered, not for your 
good, but for theirs. How far you niight fail through human 
weakness, in shame for the past, despair at the little that could 
in the remnant of life he accomplished, or the intolerable pain 
of broken affection, would depend wholly on the degree in 
which your nature had been depressed or fortified by the man- 
ner of your jmst life. But I think there are few of you who 
would not spend those last days better than all that had pre- 
ceded them. 

85. If you look accurately through the records of the lives 
that have been most nseful to humanity, you will find that ail 
that has been done best, has been done so ; — tliat to the clear- 
est intellects and highest souls, — to the ti-ue children of the 
Father, with whom a thousand years are as one day, their poor 
seventy years are but as seven days. The removal of the 
shadow of death ivom them to an uncertain, but always nar- 
row, distance, never takes away from them their intuition of 
its approach ; the extending to them o( a few hours more 
or less of hght abates not their acknowledgment of the in- 
finitude that must be known to remain beyond their knowl- 
edge, — ilone beyond their deeds : the unprofitableness of their 
momentary service is wrought iu n magnificent despair, and 
their very honour is bequeathed by them for the joy of others, 
as they lie down to their rest, regarding for themselves the 
voice of men no more. 

86. The best things, I repeat to you, have been done thu^ 
and therefore, sorrowfully, But the great«8t part of the good 
work of the world is done either iu pure and unvexed instinct 
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of duty, ' I have stubbed Tliomaby waste,' or else, and better, 
it is cheerful and helpful doing of what the hand finds to do, 
in surety that at evenint; time, whatsoever ie right, the Maeter 
will give. And that it be worthilj done, depends wholly on 
that ultimate quantity of worth which you can meaaure, each 
in himself, by tlie test I have just given you. For that teat, 
observe, wUl marlt to j-ou the precise force, first of your ab- 
solute courage, and thou of the energy in you for the right 
ordering of things, and the kindly dealing with persona, You 
have cut away from these two instincts every seliish or com- 
mon motive, and left nothing but the energies of Order and 
of Love. 

87. Now, where those two roots ai-e set, all the other pow- 
ers and desires find right nouiishmeut, and become to their 
own utmost, helpful to others and pleasurable to ourselves. 
Anil BO far as those two Hprings of action are not in us, all 
other powers become corrupt or dead ; even the love of truth, 
apart from tliese, hardens into an insolent and cold avarice of 
knowledge, which unused, is more vain than unused gold. 

88. These, then, ore the two essential instincts of human- 
ity : the love of Order and the love of Kindness. By the 
love of order the moral energj- is to deal with the earth, and 
to dress it, and keep it ; ami with all rebellious and dissolute 
forces in lower creatures, or in ourselves. By the love of 
doing kindness it is to deal rightly with all surrounding life. 
And then, grafted on these, we are to make every other pas- 
sion perfect ; so that they may every one have full strength 
and yet be absolutely under control. 

89. Every one must be strong, every one perfect, every one 
obedient as a war horse. And it is among the most beautiful 
pieces of mysticism to which eternal truth is attached, that 
the chariot race, which Plato uses as an image of moral gov- 
ernment, and which is indeed the most perfect type of it in 
any visible skill of men. should have been made by the Greeks 
the continual subject of their best poetry and best art. Never- 
theless, Plato's use of it is not altogether trua There is no 
black horse in the chariot of the souL One of the driver's 
vorst faults is in starving his hoi-scs ; another, iu not break- 
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ing them early enough ; but thej are all goocL Take, for ex- 
ample, one usually thought of as wholly evil — that of Anger, 
kading to vengeance. I believe it to be quite one of the 
crowning wickednesses of this age that we have starved and 
chilled our hcxAtj of indignation, and neither desire nor dare 
to punish crimes justly. We have taken up the benevolent 
idea, forsooth, that justice is to be preventive instead of vin- 
dictive ; and we imagine that we are to punish, not in anger, 
but in expediency ; not that we may give deserved pain to the 
person in fault, but that we may frighten other people from 
committing the same fault The beautiful theory of this non- 
vindictive justice is, that having convicted a man of a crime 
worthy of death, we entirely pardon the criminal, restore him 
to his place in our affection and esteem, and then hang him, 
not as a malefactor, but as a scai'ecrow. That is the theory. 
And the practice is, that we send a child to prison for a month 
for stealing a handful of walnuts, for fear that other children 
should come to steal more of our walnuts. And we do not 
punish a swindler for ruining a thousand families, because we 
think swindling is a wholesome excitement to trade. 

90. But all time justice is vindictive to vice as it is reward- 
ing to virtue. Only — and herein it is distinguished from per- 
sonal revenge — it is 'S'indictive of the wrong done, not of tlie 
wrong done to vs. It is the national expression of deUberate 
anger, as of deliberate gratitude ; it is not exemplary, or even 
corrective, but essentially retributive ; it is the absolute art of 
measured recompense, giving honour where honour is due, 
and shame where shame is due, and joy where joy is due, and 
pain where pain is due. It is neither educational, for men 
are to be educated by wholesome habit, not by rewards and 
punishments ; nor is it preventive, for it is to be executed 
without regard to any consequences ; but only for righteous- 
ness' sake, a nghteous nation does judgment and justice. But 
in this, as in all other instances, the rightness of the second- 
ary passion depends on its being grafted on those two pri- 
maiy instincts, the love of order and of kindness, so that in- 
dignation itself is against the wounding of love. Do you 
thLik the /i^i9 'A;((A7os came of a hard heart in Achilles, ox 
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the 'Pallas te boo vulnere, Pallas,' of ahard heart iu Auchlses' 

91. And now, if with this clue through the labyrinth of 
them, you remember the counw of the arts of great uationn, 
you will perceive tliat whatever has prospered, anil become 
loTely, had its beginning — for no other was [rossible — iu the 
love of order in material things associated with true Stxaimruwf, 
and the desire of beauty in material things, which is associ- 
ated with true affection, charileut ; and with tbe innumerable 
conditions of true gentleness expressed by the different uses 
of the woi-ds x"PM and grai.ia. You will find that this love of 
beauty is an essential part of all healthy human nature, and 
though it can long co-exist with states of life in many other 
respects nuvirtuoua, it is itself wholly good ; — tbe direct ad- 
versary of envy, avarice, mean worldly care, and especially of 
cruelty. It entirely perishes when these are wilfully indulged ; 
and tbe men in whom it has been most strong have always 
been compassionate, and lovers of justice, and tbe earliest 
discerners and declarers of things conducive to the happiness 
of mankind. 

92. Nearly every important truth respecting the love of 
beauty in its famihar relations to human life was mythically 
expressed by the Greeks in their various accounts of the par- 
entage and offices of the Graces. But one fact, the most vital 
of all, they could not in ita fulness perceive, namely, that the 
intensity of other perceptions of beauty is exactly commensu- 
rate with tbe imaguiative purity of the passion of love, and 
with tbe singlenesH of its devotion. Tiiey were not fully con- 
scious of, and could not therefore either mythically or pbilrj- 
sophicoUy express, tbe deep relation within themselves be- 
tween their [lower of perceiving beauty, and the honour of 
domestic aflection which found their sternest themes of tragedy 
in the infringement of its laws ; — which made tbe rape of 
Helen the chief subject of their epic poelry, and which fast- 
ened their clearest symbolism of resurrection on the storj' of 
Alcestis. Unhappily, the subordinate position of their most 
revered women, and the partial corruption of feeling towards 
them by the presence of certain other singuloi' states of in- 
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ferior posRion which it is ns <1ifficiilt as grievous to analyse, 
iirrt'sted tho ethic*al ns well as the fonnative progress of the 
Greek luiiitl ; and it was not until after an interval of nearlv 
two thousand years of various error and pain, that, partly as 
the true rewanl of Christian warfare noblv sustained throu^rh 
centuries of trial, and |)iu11y as the risionary culmination of 
the fiiith which saw in a maiden's purity the link between Goil 
and her nice, the highest and hohest strength of mortal love 
was reached ; and, together with it, in the song of Dante, and 
the piinting of Bernard of Luino and his fellows, the percep- 
tion, and emlM>diment for ever of whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
re|K>rt ; — that, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
men might think on those things. 

9H. You probably obsen-eil the expression I used a moment 
ago, the I'ma^/i'f )«//(>? purity of the passion of love. I have not 
yet spoken, nor is it possible for me to-<lay to speak adequately, 
of the monil power of the imagination : but you may for 
J yourselves enough discern its nature merely by comparing the 

? dignity of the rrbitions Ijetween the sexes, frona their lowest 

U'vel in moths or mollusca, through the higher creatures in 
whom they Invome a domestic influence and law, up to the 
love of pure men and women : and, Anally, to the ideal love 
which animateil chi\^ilry. Tiiroughout this vast asoect it L 
tlie gniduiil inon»:iso of the imaginative faculty which exal'j 
and enlarges the authority of the passion uutiL at its htiiib: 
it is the bulwark of patience, the tutor of honour, an 1 th- 
j^erfeetness of priist*. 
- m. You will tind farther, that as of love, s*^ of all the ot'ne 

I jvissions, the right jrovernment and exaltation l>eirin,s in ±j 

* of the Im:i;rin:it:oii, which is lord over theiu. For to >«.--•. 

^ the p:iss;.Mis whirh is thought so often to be the sum of ir 

\ Tt-iiHt'iinu' thorn, is |K>ssible enough to a proud dulness : bi 

i to •r--.'' thrm riu'htlv. aiitl make theiu stronsJ for i-nxL is •' 

t work of the unsilnsh imagination. It is oonstantlv aaii "i 

liii!n:\ii nature is luartUss. IX^ not believe it. H'iz:a.i r 
II rt* is kind :ii.d gent'n>us : but it is narrow and blin-i 
v.\ui oulv with di&cultv coucvive anvtliinsr but wbiir '• "^ 
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diafelj sees and feels. People would inataiitly care for others 
as well as themselves if only they could imagine others as 
well as themselves. Let a child fall ioto the river before the 
roughest man's eyes ; — he will usually do what he can to get 
it out, eTen at some risk to himself ; and all the town will 
triumph in the saving of one little life. Let the same man he 
shown that hundreds of children are dying of fever for want 
of some sanitary measure which it mil cost him trouble to 
urge, and he will make no effort ; and probably all the town 
would resist him if he did. So, also, the lives of many de- 
serving women are passed in a succession of petty ansieties 
about themselves, and gleaning of minute interests and mean 
pleasures in their immediate circle, because they are never 
taught to make any effort to look beyond it ; or to know any- 
thing about the mighty world in which their lives are fading, 
like blades of bitter grass in fruitless fields. 

95. I had intended to enlarge on this — and yet more on the 
kingdom which every man holds in his coneeptive faculty, to 
be peopled with active thoughts and lovely presences, or left 
waste for the springing up of those dark desires and dreams 
of wliicb it is written that ' every imagination of the thoughts 
of man's heart is evil continually.' True, and a thousand 
times true it is, that, here at least, ' greater is he that ruleth 
hia spirit, than he that taketh a city. ' But this you can partly 
follow out for yourselves without help, partly wo must leave 
it for future enquiry. I press to the conclusion which I wish 
to leave with you, that all you can rightly do, or honourably 
become, depends on the government of these two instincts of 
order and kindness, by this great Imaginative faculty, which 
gives you inheritance of the past, grasp of the present, au- 
thority over the future. Map out the spaces of your possible 
lives by its help ; measure the range of their possible agency 1 
(.)n the walls and towers of this your fair city, there is not an 
ornament of which the first origin may not be traced back to 
the thoughts of men who died two thousand years ago. 
Whom will you be governing by your thoughts, two thousand 
years hence? Think of it, and you will find that so far from 
art being immoral, htUe else except art is moral ; that life 
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without iuduatry ie guilt, and induBtry without art is brutal- 
ity' : and for the words ' good ' and ' wicked,' used of men, 
you may almost substitute the wortls ' Makers ' or ' Destroy- 
era.' Far the greater part of the seemiog prosperity of the 
world is, so far as our present knowledge esteuds, vain: 
wholly useless for any kind of good, but having assigned to it 
a certain inevitable sequence of destruction and of sorrow. 
Its stress is only the stress of wandering storm ; its beauty 
the hectic of plagfue : and what is called the history of man- 
kind is too often the record of the wliirlwind, and the map of 
the spreading of the leprosy. But underneath oil that, or in 
narrow spaces of dominion in the midst of it, the work of 
every man, ' qui nou accepit iu vanitatem animam suam,' en- 
dures and prospers ; a small remnant or green bud of it 
prevaihng at last over evil. And though faint with aickness, 
and encumbered in ruin, the true workers redeem inch by 
inch the wilderness into garden ground ; by the help of their 
joined hands tho oi'der of all things is surely sustained and 
vitally expanded, and although with strange vacillation, in tho 
eyes of the watcher, the morning cometh, and also the night, 
there is no hour of human eiistence that does not draw on 
towards the perfect day. 

96. Anil perfect the day shall be, when it is of all men un- 
derstood that the beauty of Holiness must be in labour as well 
as in rest. Nay ! nwrc, if it may be, in labour ; in our 
strength, rather than in our weakness ; and in the choice of 
what we shall work for through the six days, and may know 
to be good at their evening time, than in the choice of what 
we pray for ou the seventh, of reward or repose. With the 
multitude that keep holiday, we may perhaps sometimes 
vainly have gone up to the house of tlie Lord, and viunly 
there asked for what we fancied would be mercy ; but for the 
few who labour as their Lord would have them, the mercy 
needs no seeking, and their wide home no hallowing. Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow them, alt the days of their 
life j and they shall dwell in the house of the Lord — fob zvkb 
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97. OuB subject of enquiry to-day, you will remember, is 
the mode in which fine art is founded upon, or may contribute 
to, the practical requirementB of human life. 

Its offices in this respect are mainly twofold ; it gives Form 
to knowledge, and Grace to utility ; that ia to eay, it makes 
permauently visible to us things which otherwise could neither 
be described by our science, nor retained by our memory ; 
and it gives deUghtfulness and worth to the implements of 
daily use, and materials of dress, furniture, and lodging. In 
the first of tliese offices it gives precision and charm to truth ; 
in the second it gives precision and charm to service. For, 
the moment we make anything useful thoroughly, it is a law 
of nature that we shall be pleased with ourselves, and with 
the thing we have made ; and become desirous therefore to 
adorn or complete it, in some dainty way, with finer art ex- 
pressive of our pleasure. 

And the point I wish chiefly to bring before you to-day is 
this close and healthy connection of the fine arts with material 
use ; but I must first try briefly to put in clear light the 
function of art in giving Form to truth. 

98. Much that I have hitherto tried to teach bos been dis- 
pated on the ground that I have attached too much impor- 
tance to art as representing natural (acts, and too little to it 
as a source of pleasure. And I wish, in the close of these 
lour prefatory lectures, strongly to assert to you, and, so far 
as I can in the time, convince you, that the entire vitality of 
art depends upon its l^eiug either full of truth, or full of use ; 
and that, however pleasant, wonderful, or impressive it may 
be in itself, it must yet be of inferior kind, and tend to deeper 
inferiori^, unless it has clearly one of these main objects, — 
either to etale a true thing, or to adorn a tiert'iceaWe one. It 
most never exist alone, — never for itself ; it exists rightly only 
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when it ia the means of knowledge, or the grace of agency for 
Tifa 

99. Now, I pray you to observe — for though I have said 
this often before, 1 have never yet said it clearly enough — 
every good piece of art, to whichever of these ends it msy be 
directed, involvea lirst essentially the evidence of humau skill, 
and the formation of an actually beautiful thing by it 

Skill, and beauty, always then ; and, beyond these, the for* 
mative arts have always one or other of the two objects which 
I have juHt defined to you — truth, or servioeableness ; and 
without these aims neither the skill nor their beauty will 
avail ; only by these can either legitimately reign. All the 
graphic arts begin in keeping the outline of shadow that we 
have loved, and they end in giving to it the aspect of hfe ; 
and all the architectural arts begin in the shaping of the cup 
and the platter, and they end in a glorified roof. 

Therefore, you see, in the graphic arts you have Skill, 
Beauty, and Likeness; and iu the architectural arts Skill, 
Beauty, and Use ; and you must have the three in each group, 
balanced and co-ordinate ; and all the cliief errors of art con- 
sist in losing or e.^aggeratlng one of these elements. 

100. For instance, almost the whole sj'stem and hope oF 
modem life are founded on the notion that you may substi- 
tute mechanism for skill, photograph for picture, cast-iron for 
sculpture. That is your main nineteenth-century faith, or 
infidelity. You think you can get everything by grinding — 
music, literature, and painting. Tou will find it grievously 
not so ; you can get nothing but dust by mere grinding. 
Even to have the barley-meal out of it. you must have ttie 
barley first ; and that comes by growth, not grinding. But 
essentially, we have lost our delight in Skill ; iu that majestr 
of it which I was trying to make clear to you in my last ad- 
dress, and which long ago I tried to express, under the head 
of ideas of power. The entire sense of that, we have lost, he- 
cause we ourselves do not take pains enough to do right, and 
have no conception of what the right costs ; so that all tlie 
joy and reverence we ought to feel in looking at a strong 
man's work have ceased in us. We keep them yet a little in 
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looking at a lioneycomb or a bird'a-nest ; we understaud that 
these differ, by divinity of skill, frotu n lump of wax or a clus- 
ter of Blicks. But a picture, which is a much more wonder- 
ful thing than a honeycomb or a bird's-nest, — have we not 
known people, and sensible ]>eople too, who expected to be 
taught to produce that, in Gi.\ lesuons? 

101. Well, you must have the akill, you must have the 
beauty, which is the liigheBt moral element ; and then, lastly, 
you must have the verity or ulility, which is not the moral, 
but the vital element ; and this desire for verity and use is 
the one aim of Ihe three that always leatls in great schools, 
and in the minds of great masters, without any exception. 
They will permit themselves in awkwardness, they vvill permit 
themselves in ngUness ;— but they will never permit them- 
selves in uselessness or in unveracity. 

10*2. And farther, as their skill increases, and as their 
grace, so much more, their desire for truth. It is impossible 
to find the three motives in fairer balance and harmony than 
in our own Reynolds. He rejoices in showing you liis skill ; 
and those of you who succeed in learning what painters' work 
really is will one day rejoice also, even to laughter — that 
highest laughter which springs of pure dohgbt, in watching 
the forUtude and the fire of a hand which strikes forth ita will 
upon the canvas as easily as the wind strikes it on tlie sea. 
He rejoices in all abstract beauty and rhythm and melody of 
design ; he will never give you a colour that is not lovely, nor 
a shade that is unnecessarj-, not a line that is ungraceful 
But all his power and all his invention are held by him subor- 
dinat«, — and tlie more obediently because of their nobleness, 
— to his true leading purpose of setting before you such like- 
ness of the living presence of an English gentleman or an 
English lady, as shall be worthy of being looked upon for 
ever. 

103. But farther, you remember, I hope — for I said it in a 
way that I thought would shock you a little, that you might 
remember it— my statement, that art had never done more 
than this, never more tlian given the likeness of a noble 
human being. Not only so. but it veiy seldom does so much 
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SB tbis ; and the best pictures that eiist of the grant achoob 
are all portraits, or groups of portraits, oftec of Tery simple 
aud nowise noble persoun. You mny have much more brill- 
iant and impi-essive quaiities in imaginative pictures ; joa 
may have figures scattered lite clouds, or garlanded like 
flowers ; you may have light and shade, as of a tempest, and 
colour, as of the rainbow ; but all that is child's play to tbs 
great men, though it is astouiahnient to ua Their real 
strength is tried to the utmost, and as far as I know it ia 
never elsewhere brought out so thoroughly, aa in painting 
one mau or woman, and the soul that was in them ; nor that 
always the highest Bonl, but often only a thwarted one that 
was cai)able of height ; or perhaps not even that, but fanlt ftil 
ami poor, yet seen through, to the poor best of it, by th^^ 
masterful sight. So that in order to put before you in your^ 
Standard aeries the best art possible, I am obliged, even fronm. 
the very strongest men, to take the porti-aita. before I tak^ 
the idealism. Nay, whatever is best in the great composi — 
tiooa themselves lias depended on portraiture ; and the study 
necessary to enable you to understand invention will also 
conviuee you that the mind of man never invented a greater 
thing than the form of man, animated by faithful life. Eveiy 
attempt to refine or esolt such healthy bumaoity has weak- 
ened or caricatured it ; or else consists only in giving it, la 
please our fancy, the wings of birds, or the eyes of nntclopM 
^Tiat^ver is truly great in either Greek or Christian art, il 
also restrictedly human ; and even the raptures of the n- 
deemed souls who enter, ' celestemente ballando,' the gate Hi 
Angelico's Paradise, were seen first in the terrestrial, yet moit 
pure, mirth of Florentine maidens. 

104. I am aware that this cannot but at present appear 
gravely questionable to those of my audience who are strictly 
cognizant of the phases of Greek art ; for they know that the 
moment of its decline is accurately marked, by its turning 
from abstract form to portraiture. But the reason of this la 
simple. The progressive course of Greek art was in subdoiog 
monstrous conceptions to natural ones ; it did this by general 
laws ; it reached absolute truth of generic human form. 
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it its ethical force baJ reiDftined, would have OLlranced into 
healthy portraiture. But at the moment of change ihe na- 
tional life ended in Greece : and portraiture, there, meant 
insult to her religion, and flattery to her tyranta. And her 
§kiU perished, not because she became true in eighty but be- 
cause she became vile in heai-t 

105. And now let ua think of our own work, and ask bow 
that may become, iu its ox^n jHwr measure, active in some 
verity of representation. We certainly cannot begin by 
drawing kings or queens ; but we must try, even in our 
earliest work, if it is to prosper, to draw Bometbiiig that will 
convey true knowledge both to ourselves and others. And I 
think you will find greatest advantage in the endeavour to give 
more life and educational power to the Bimpler branches 
of natural science : for the gi-etit scientific men are all bo 
eager in advance that they have no time to popularise their 
diacoverieB, and if we can glean after them a little, and make 
pictures of the things which science describes, we shall find 
the service a worthy one. Not only so, but we may even be 
helpful to science herself ; for she has suffered by her proud 
severance from the arts ; and having made too little effort to 
realise her discoveries to vulgar eyes, baa herself lost true 
measure of what wua chiefly precious in them. 

106. Take Botany, for instance. Our scientific botanists 
are, I think, chiefly at present occupied in distinguishing 
species, which perfect methods of distinction will probably in 
the future show to be indistinct ; — iu inventing descriptive 
names of which a more advanced science and more fastidious 
scholarship will show some to be unnecessary, and others inad- 
missible ; — and in microscopicinveatigationsof structure, which 
through many alternate links of triumphant discovery that 
tiaanes are composed of vessels, and that vessels are composed 
of tissue, have not hitherto completely explained to us either 
the origin, the energj', or the course of the sap ; and which, 
however subtle or successful, bear to the real natural history of 
plants only the relation that anatomy and organic chemistry 
bear to the history of men. In the meantime, our artists are so 
generally convinced of the truth of the Darwinian theory, that 
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tliey do not always think it necessary to show any diflFerence be- 
tween the foliage of an elxn and on oak ; and the gifl-booka of 
Christmas liave every page Biurounded witli laboriously en- 
graved garlands of rose, shamrock, thistle, and forget-ine-not, 
without itfi being thought proper by the draughtsmen, or 
desirable by the pubbc, even in the case of those uncommon 
flowers, to observe the real shape of the petals of any one of 
them. 

107. Now what we especially need at present for educa- 
tional purposes is to know, not the anatomy of plants, but 
their biography — how and where they live and die, their tem- 
pers, benevolences, mohgnities, diatresKes, and virtues. We 
want tbem drawn from their youth to their age, from bud to 
fruit. We ought to see the various forma of their diminished 
but hardy growth in cold climates, or poor soils ; and their 
rank or wild luxuriance, when full-fed, and warmly nursed. 
And nil this we ought to liave drawn so accurately, that we 
might at once compare any given part of a plant with the 
same part of any other, drawn on the like conditions. Now, 
is not this a work which we may set about here in Oxford, 
with good hope and much pleasure ? I think it so imporbuit, 
that Uie first exercise in drawing I shall put before you will 
be an outline of n laurel leaf. You will find ia the openinj; 
sentence of Lionardo's treatise, our present test-book, that 
you must not at first draw from nature, but from a good 
master's work, ' per ussuetarsi a buone membra,' to accustom 
yourselves, that is, to entirely good representative organic 
forms. So your first exercise shall be the top of the laurel 
sceptre of Apollo, drawn by an Italian engraver of Lionardo's 
own time ; then we will draw a laurel leaf itself ; and little 
by little, I think we may both learn ourselves, and teach to 
many besides, somewhat more than we know yet, of the wild 
olives of Greece, and tlie wUd rosea of England. 

108. Next, in Geologj-, which I will take leave to consider 
as an entirely separate science from the zoology of the past, 
which has lately usurped its name and interest. In geology 
itself we find the strength of many able men occupied in de< 
bating questions of which there are yet no data even for the 
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clear statement ; nnJ in seizing advanced theoretical poaitiooa 
on tlie mere conlingeney of their being aftenvards teoiible ; 
while, in the meantime, no simple pei-Boii, taking a holiday in 
Cumberland, can get an intelligible eection of Bkiddaw, or a 
clear account of the origin of the Sltiddaw slatea ; and while, 
though half the educated society of London travel every sum- 
mer OTer the great plain of Switzerland, none know, or cure to 
know, why that is a plain and the Alps to the south of it ara 
Alps ; and whether or not the gravel of the one has anything 
to do with the rocks of the otlier. And though every palace 
in Europe owes part of its decoration to variegated marbles, 
and nearly every woman in Europe part of her decoration to 
pieces of jasper or chalcedony, I do not think any geologist 
could at this moment with authority tell ua either how a 
piece of marble is stained, or what causes the streaks in a 
Seoteh pebble. 

109. Now, as soon as you have obtained the power of draw- 
ing, I do not say a mountain, but even a stone, accurately, 
every question of this kind will become to you at once attrac- 
tive and definite ; you will find that in the grain, the lustre, 
and the cleavage-lines of the smaUest fragment of rock, there 
are recorded forces of eveiy order and magnitude, from those 
which raise a continent by one volcanic effort, to those which 
at every instant are pohshing the apparently complete crystal 
in ite nest, and conducting the apparently motionless metal 
in ite vein ; and that only by the art of your own iiand, and 
fidelity of sight which it developes, you can obtain true per- 
ception of these invincible and inimitable arts of the earth 
herself : while the comparatively slight effort necessary to ob- 
tain so much skill as may serviceably draw mountains in dis- 
tant effect will be instantly rewarded by what is almost equiv- 
alent to a new seuse of the conditions of their structure. 

110. And, because it is well at once to know some direction 
in which our work may be definite, let me suggest to those of 
you who may intend passing their vacation in Switzerland, 
and who care about mountains, that if they will first qualify 
themselves to take angles of position and elevation with cor- 
rectness, and to draw outlines with approximate fidelity, there 
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are a eeries of problems of the highest interest to be woilsed 
out on the southern edge of the Swiss plain, in the study of 
the relations of its molasse beds to the rocks which are char- 
acteristically developed in the chain of the Stockhom, Beaten- 
berg, Pilate, Mjthen above Schwytz, and High Sentis of Ap- 
penzell ; the pursuit of which may lead them into many 
pleasant, as well as creditably dangerous, walks, and curious 
discoveries ; and will be good for the discipline of their fingers 
in the pencilling of crag form. 

111. I wish I could ask you to draw, instead of the Alps, 
the crests of Parnassus and Olympus, and the ravines of Del- 
phi and of Tempe. I have not loved the arts of Ghreece as 
others have ; yet I love them, and her, so much, that it is to 
me simply a standing marvel how scholars can endure for all 
these centuries, during which their chief education has been 
in the language and policy of Greece, to have only the names 
of her hills and rivers upon their lips, and never one line of 
conception of them in their mind's sight Which of us knows 
what the valley of Sparta is like, or the great mountain vase 
of Arcadia ? which of us, except in mere airy syllabling of 
names, knows aught of ' sandy Ladon's lilied banks, or old 
Lycfeus, or Cyllene hoar ? * * You cannot travel in Ghreece ? ' — 
I know it ; nor in Magna Grsecia. But, gentlemen of England, 
you bad better find out why you cannot, and put an end to 
that horror of European shame, before you hope to leaiii 
Greek art. 

112. I scarcely know whether to place among the things 
useful to art, or to science, the systematic record, by drawing, 
of phenomena of the sky. But I am quite sure that your work 
cannot in any direction be more useful to yourselves, than in 
enabling you to perceive the quite unparalleled subtilties of 
colour and inorganic form, which occur on any ordinarily fine 
morning or evening horizon ; and I will even confess to you 
another of my perhaps too sanguine expectations, that in some 
far distant time it may come to pass, that young Enghshmen 
and Englishwomen may think tlie breath of the morning sky 
pleasanter than that of midnight, and its light prettier than 
that of candles. 
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113. Lastly, in Zoologj-. Wliat tlie Greeks did for llie 
horse, and what, as far an regards domeatic and expressional 
character, Laudseer lias done for the dog and tlie deer, re- 
mains to be done bv art for nearly all other animals of high 
organisation. There are few birds or beasts that have not a 
range of character which, if not equal to that of the horse or 
dog, is yet as interesting within narrower limits, and often in 
grotesque D 688, intensity, or wild and timid pathos, more sin- 
gular and mysterious. "Whatever love of humour you have, — 
whatever sympathy with imperfect, hut most subtle, feeling, — 
whatever perception of sublimity in conditions of fatal power, 
may here find fullest occupation : all these being joined, in 
the strong animal races, to a variable and fantastic beauty far 
beyond anything that merely formative art has yet conceived. 
I have placed in your Educational series a wing by Albert 
Dilrer, which goes as for as art yet has reached in delineation 
of plumage ; while for the simple action of the pinion, it is 
impossible to go beyond what hns been done already by Titian 
and Tintoi'et ; but you cannot so much as once look at the 
ruffling8 of the plumes of a pelican pluming itself after it has 
been in the water, or carefully draw the contours of the wing 
either of a vulture or a common swift, or iiaiut the rose and 
vermilion of that oE a flamingo, without receiving almost a 
new conception of the meaning of form and colour in creation. 

Hi Lastly. Your work, in all directions I have hitherto 
indicated, may be as deliberate as you choose ; there is no 
immediate fear of tlie extinction of many species of flowers or 
animale ; and the Alps, and valley of Sparta, will wait your 
leisure, I fear too long. But the feudal and monastic build- 
ings of Europe, and stUl more the streets of her ancient cities, 
ore vanishing like dreams : and it ia difficult to imagine the 
mingled envy and contempt with which future generations will 
look back to us, who still possessed such things, yet made no 
effort to preserve, and scarcely any to delineate them : for, 
when used as mat«rial of landscape by the modem artist, they 
are nearly always superficially or flatteiiugly I'epresented, 
■without zeal enough to penetrate tlieir character, or patience 
enough to render it in modest harmony. As for places of 
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traditional interest, I do not know an entirely faithful draw- 
ing of any historical site, except one or two studies made by 
enthusiastic young painters in Palestine and Egypt : for which, 
thanks to them always ; but we want work nearer home. 

115. Now it is quite probable that some of you, who will 
not care to go through the labour necessary to draw flowers 
or animals, may yet have pleasure in attaining some moder- 
ately accurate skill of sketching architecture, and greater 
pleasure still in directing it usefully. Suppose, for instance, 
we were to take up the historical scenery in Carlyle's * Fred- 
erick.' Too justly the historian accuses the genius of past art, 
in that, types of too many such elsewhere, the galleries of 
Berlin — are made up, like other galleries, of goat-footed Pan, 
Europa's Bull, Eomulus's She- Wolf, and the Correggiosity of 
Correggio, and contain, for instance, no portrait of Friedrich 
the Great, — no likeness at all, or next to none at all, of the 
noble series of Human Realities, or of any part of them, who 
have sprung, not from the idle brains of dreaming dilettanti^ 
but from the head of God Almighty, to make this poor au- 
thentic earth a little memorable for us, and to do a Httle work 
that may be eternal there.' So Carlyle tells us — too truly ! We 
cannot now draw Friedrich for him, but we can draw some of 
the old castles and cities that were the cradles of German life — 
Hobenzollem, Hapsburg, Marburg, and such others ; — we may 
keep some authentic likeness of these for the future. Suppose 
we were to take up that first volume of * Friedrich,' and put 
outlines to it ? shall we begin by looking for Henry the Fow- 
ler's tomb — Carlyle himself asks if he has any — at Quedlin- 
burg, and so downwards, rescuing what we can ? That would 
certainly be making our work of some true use. 

116. But I have told you enough, it seems to me, at least 
to-day, of this function of art in recording fact ; let me now 
finally, and with all distinctness possible to me, state to you 
its main business of all ; — its service in the actual uses of daily 
life. 

You are surprised, perhaps, to hear me call this its main 
business. That is indeed so, however. The giving brightness 
to picture is much, but the giving brightness to life more. 
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And remember, were it as patterns only, you cannot, without 
the realties, have the pictures. You cannot have a landscape 
by Turner, without a country for him to paiut ; you cannot 
have a portrait by Titian, without a man to be pourtrayed. 
I need not prove that to you, I suppose, in these short terms; 
but in the outcome I can get no savl to believe that the be- 
ginning of art is in getting our country clean and our people 
beautiful I have been ten years trying to get this very plain 
certainty — I do not say believed — but even thought of, as any- 
thing but a monstrouB proposition. To get your country 
clean, and your people lovely ; — I assure you, that is a neces- 
sary work of art to begin with ! There has indeed been art 
in countries where people lived in dirt to serve God, but 
never in countries where they lived in dirt to serve the devil. 
There has indeed been art where the people were not all 
lovely, — where even their lips were thick — and their skins 
black, because the sun had looked upon them ; but never in 
a country where the people were palo with miserable toil and 
deadly shade, and where the lips of youth, instead of being 
full with blood, were pinched by famine, oj- warped with poi- 
son. And now, therefore, nolo this well, the gist of all these 
long prefatory talks. I said that the two great moral instincts 
were those of Onler and Kindness. Now, all the arts are 
founded on agriculture by the hand, and on the graces, and 
kindness of feeding and dressing, and lodging your people. 
Greek art begins in the gardens of Alcinous — perfect order, 
leeks in beds, and fountains in pipes. And Christian art, as it 
arose out of chivalry, was only possible so far as chivalry com- 
pelled both kings and knigbts to care for the right personal 
training of their people ; it perished utterly when those kings 
and knights became Si^/io^u^oi, devourers of the people. And 
it will become possible again only, when, hterally, the sword 
is beaten into the ploughshare, when your St. George of Eng- 
land shall justify his name, and Christian art shall be known, 
as its Master was, in breaking of bread. 

117. Now look at the working out of this broad principle 
in minor detail ; observe how, from highest to lowest, health 
I <il art has first depended on reference to industrial use. There 
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is first the need of cup and platter, especiaUj of cup ; for jon 
can put your meat on the Harpies\ or any other, tables ; but 
you must have your cup to drink from. And to hold it con- 
veniently, you must put a handle to it ; and to fill it when it 
is empty you must have a large pitcher of some sort ; and to 
carry the pitcher you may most advisably have two handles. 
Modify the forms of these needful possessions according to the 
various requirements of drinking largely and drinking deli- 
cately ; of pouring easily out, or of keeping for years the per- 
fiune in ; of storing in cellars, or bearing from fountains ; of 
sacrificial libation, of Pan, athenaic treasure of oil, and sepul- 
chral treasure of ashes — and you have a resultant series of 
beautiful form and decoration, from the rude amphora of red 
earth up to Cellini s vases of gems and crystal, in which 
series, but especially in the more simple conditions of it, 
are developed the most beautiful lines and most perfect 
types of severe composition which have yet been attained by 
art. 

118. But again, that you may fiU your cup with pure water, 
you must go to the well or spring ; you need a fence round 
the well ; you need some tube or trough, or other means of 
confining the stream at the spring. For the conveyance of 
the current to any distance you must build either enclosed or 
open aqueduct ; and in the hot square of the city where you 
set it free, you find it good for liealth and pleasantness to let 
it leap into a fountain. On these several needs you have a 
school of sculpture founded ; in the decoration of the walls of 
wells in level countries, and of the sources of springs in moun- 
tainous ones, and chiefly of all, where the women of house- 
hold or market meet at the city fountain. There is, however, 
a farther reason for the use of art here than in any other 
material service, so far as we may, by art, express our rever- 
ence or thankfulness. Whenever a nation is in its right 
mind, it always has a deep sense of divinity in the gift of rain 
from heaven, filling its heart with food and gladness ; and all 
the more when that gift becomes gentle and perennial in the 
flowing of springs. It literally is not possible that any fruit- 
ful power of the Muses should be put forth upon a people 
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which disdains their Helicon ; still less is it possible that any 
Cbriatian nation abouki grow up 'tanquain lignum quod plan- 
tatum est secua decursus aquarum,' which cnnnot recognise 
the leBson meant in their being told of tbe places whera 
Bebekah was met ; — where Rachel, — where Zipporah, — and 
she wbo was asked for water under Mount Gerizitn by a 
Strauger, weary, who had nothing to draw with. 

119. And truly, when our mountain springs ai-e set apart in 
vale or craggj' glen, or glade of wood green thi'ougb the 
drought of summer, far from rilies, then it is beat let them 
stay in tbeir own happy peace ; but it near towns, and liable 
therefore to be defiled by common usage, we could not use 
the loveliest art more worthily than by sheltering the spring 
and its first pools with precious marbles : nor ought anything 
to be esteemed more important, as a means of healthy educa- 
tion, than the care to keep tbe streams of it afterwards, to as 
great a distance as possible, pure, full of fish, and easily ac- 
cessible to children. There used to be, thirty years ago, a 
little riv-ulet ot the Wandel, about an inch deep, which ran 
over the carriage-road and under a, foot-bridge just under the 
last chalk hill near Croydon, Alna ! men came and went ; 
and it—did not go on for ever. It has long since been bricked 
over by tbe parish authorities ; but there was more education 
in that stream with its minnows than you could get out of a 
hundred pounds spent yeai'ly in the parish acbools, even 
though you were to spend every farthing of it in teaching tbe 
nature of oxygen and hydrogen, and the names, and rate per 
minute, of all the rivers in Asia and America. 

120. Well, the gist of this matter lies here then. Suppose 
wo want a school of potteiy again in England, all we poor 
artists are ready to do the best we can, to show you how 
pretty a line may be that ia twisted first to one side, and then 
to the other ; and how n plain bouaehold-blue will make a 
pattern on white ; and bow ideal art may be got out of the 
spaniel's colours, of black and tan. But T tell you beforehand, 
all that we can do will be utterly useless, unless you teach 
your peasant to say grace, not only before meat, but before 
drink ; and having provided him with Greek cups and plat- 
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lerB, provide lum also with sometliing that is not poisoned to 
put into them. 

121. There cannot be any need that I should trace for you 
the conditiona of art that are directly founded on servieeable- 
uesa of dreas, and of armour ; but it ie my duty to affirm to 
you, in the most positive manner, that after recovering, (or 
the poor, wholesomenesa of food, your nest step towanla 
founding schoolB of art iu England must be in recovering, for 
the poor, decency and wholeBomenesB of dress ; thoroughly 
good in substance, fitted for their daily vrork, becoming to 
their rank in life, and worn with order and dignity. And this 
order and dignity must be taught them by the women of the 
upper and middle classes, nhose minds can be in nothing 
right, as long as they are so wrong in this matter as to endure 
the squalor of the poor, while they themselves dress gaily. 
And on the proper pride and comfort of both poor and rich in 
dress, must be founded the true arts of dress ; carried on by 
masters of manufacture no less careful of the perfectness and 
beauty of their tissues, and of all that in substance and in 
design can be bestowed upon them, than ever the armourers 
of Milan and Damascus were careful of their steel. 

122. Then, in the tliird place, baring recovered some whole- 
some babitfl of life as to food and dress, we must recover 
them aa to lodging. I said just now that the best architec- 
ture was but a glorified roof. Think of it. Tlie dome of the 
Vatican, the porches of Bheims or Chartres, the vaults and 
arches of their aisles, the canopy of the tomb, and (lie spire 
of the belfry, are all forms resulting from the mere require- 
ment that a certain space shall be strongly covered from heat 
and rain. More than that — as I have tried all through 'Tlie 
Stones of Venice ' to show — the lovely forms of tliese vrere 
every one of them developed in civil and domestic building, 
and only after their invention employed ecclesiastically on the 
grandest scale. I do not know whether you have noticed, but 
I think you cannot but have noticed, here in Ostord, as else- 
where, that our modern architects never seem to know what 
to do with their roofs. Be assured, until the roofs are right, 
nothing else will be ; and there are just two ways of keepiu 
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them riglit. Never build them of iron, but only of wood or 
stone ; and eecODdly, take care that in every town the httle 
roofs are built before the large ones, ond that everybody who 
wonts one haa got one. And we must try also to make every- 
liody want one. That is to say, at some not very advanced 
period of life, men should desire to have a home, which they 
do not wish to quit any more, suited to their habits of life, 
and likely to be more and more suitable to them until their 
death. And men must desire to have tliese their dwelling- 
places built as strongly aa possible, and furmshed and deco- 
rated daintily, and HPt in pleasant places, in bright light and 
good air, being able to choose for themselves that at least as 
well as swallows. And when the houses are grou|>ed together 
in cities, men must have so much civic fellowship as to subject 
their architecture to a common law, and so much ci«c pride 
as to desire that the whole gathered group of human dwel- 
lings should be a lovely thing, not a frightful one, on the face 
of the earth. Not many weeks ago an Enghsh clergyman, a 
master of this University, a man not given to sentiment, but 
of middle age, and great practical sense, told me, by accident, 
and wholly without reference to the subject now before us, 
that he never could enter London from his country parsonage 
but with closed eyes, lest the sight of the blocks of houses 
which the railroad intersected in the suburbs should unfit 
him, by the horror of it, for his day's work. 

123. Now, it is not possible — and I repeat to you, only in 
more deliberate assertion, what I vrrote just twenty-two years 
ago in the last chapter of the ' Seven Lamps of Architecture ' 
— it is not possible to have any right morality, happiness, or 
art in any country where the cities are thus built, or thus, let 
rae rather say, clotted and coagulated ; spots of a dreadful 
mildew spreading by patches and blotches over the country 
Ihey consume. You must have lovely cities, crystallised, not 
coagulated, into form ; limited in size, and not casting out 
the scum and scurf of them into an encirchng eruption of 
shame, but girded each with its sacred pomterium. and with 
garlands of gardens full of blossoming trees, and softly guided 
streams. 
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That is impossible, jou say I It may be so. I have notb- 
ing to do with its possibility, but only with its indispensability. 
More than that must be possible, however, before you can 
have a school of art ; namely, that you find places elsewhere 
than in England, or at least in otherwise unserviceable parts 
of England, for the establishment of manufactories needing 
the help of fire, that is to say, of all the rcxvat fiavava-ucal and 
€iripprjToiy of which it was long ago known to be the constant 
nature that ' <i(r;(oXta9 /xoXtora c;(ov(ri icat ^tXcos koL itoXccds crwe- 
irtficAcurdai,' and to reduce such manufactures to their lowest 
limit, so that nothing may ever be made of iron that can as 
effectually be made of wood or stone ; and nothing moved by 
steam that can be as effectually moved by natural forcea And 
observe, that for all mechanical effort required in social life 
and in cities, water power is infinitely more than enough ; for 
anchored mills on the large rivers, and mills moved by sluices 
from reservoirs filled by the tide, will give you command of 
any quantity of constant motive power you need. 

Agriculture by the hand, then, and absolute refusal or ban- 
ishment of unnecessary igneous force, are the first condi- 
tions of a school of art in any country. And until you do 
this, be it soon or late, things will continue in that triumph- 
ant state to which, for want of finer art, your mechanism has 
brouglit them ; — tliat, though England is deafened with spin- 
ning wheels, her people have not clothes — though she is black 
with diggiug of fuel, tliey die of cold — and though she has 
sold her soul for gain, they die of hunger. Stay in that tri- 
umph, if you choose; but be assured of this, it is not one 
which the fine arts will ever share with you. 

124. Now, I have given you my message, containing, as I 
know, offence enough, and itself, it may seem to many, un- 
necessary enough. But just in proportion to its apparent non- 
necessity, and to its certain offence, was its real need, and my 
real duty to speak it. Tlie study of the fine arts could not be 
rightly associated with the grave work of Enghsh Universi- 
ties, without due and clear protest against the misdirection 
of national energj% which for the present renders all good 
results of such study on a great scale, impossible. I can easily 
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teach jou, as any other moderately good draughtsman could, 
how to hold your peiioils, and how to lay your ooloura ; but it 
is litUe use my doing that, while the nation Is Hpeuding mil- 
lions of money iu the destruclion of all that pencil or colour 
have to represent, and in the promotion of false foims of art, 
which are only the costliest and the least enjoyable of follies. 
And therefoi'e these ore the things that Ihnve first and last 
to tell you in this place:— that the fine arts are not to be 
learned by Locomotion, but by making the homes we live in 
lovely, and by staying in them ; — that the tine arts are not lo 
be learned by Competition, but by doing our quiet best iu 
our own way ; — that the fine arts are not to be leained by Ex- 
hibition, but by doing what is right, and making what is hon- 
est, whether it be exhibited or not ; — and, for the sum of all, 
that men must paint and build neither for piide nor for 
money, but for love ; for love of their art, for love of their 
neighbour, and whatever better love may be than these, 
founded on these. I know that I gave some pain, which I was 
most unwilling to give, in speaking of the possible abuses of 
rehgious art ; but there can be no danger of any, so long as 
we remember that God inhabits cottages as well as churches, 
and ought to be well lodged there also. Begin with wooden 
fioors ; the tessellated ones will take care of themselves ; begin 
with thatching roofs, and you shall end by splendidiy vaulting 
them ; begin by taking care that no old eyes fail over their 
Bibles, nor young ones over their needles, for want of rush- 
light, and then you may have whatever true good is to be got 
out of coloured glass or wax candles. And in thus putting 
the arts to universal use, you will find also their universal in- 
spiration, their univei"sal benediction. 1 told you there was 
no evidence of a«/jecio/Dinnenea3 in any application of them ; 
that they were always equally human and equally Divine ; and 
iu closing these inaugural seiies of lectures, into which I have 
endeavoured to compress the principles that are to be the 
foundations of your future work, it is my last duty to say some 
positive words asj to the Divinity of all art, when it is truly 
fair, or truly serviceable. 

125. Every seventh day, if not oftener, the greater number 
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of well-meaning persons in England ihankfollj receive from 
their teachers a benediction, couched in these terms : — ' The 
Grace of our Lord Christ, and the Love of Grod, and the Fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you,* Now I do not know 
precisely what sense is attached in the English public mind 
to those expressions But what I have to tell you positively 
is, that the three things do actually exist, and can be known 
if you care to know them, and possessed if you care to pos- 
sess them ; and that another thing exists, besides these, of 
which we already know too much. 

First, by simply obeying the orders of the Founder of your 
religion, all grace, graciousness, or beauty and favour of gen- 
tle life, will be j^iven to you in mind and body, in work and 
and in rest The Grace of Christ exists, and can be had if you 
wilL Secondly, as you know more and more of the created 
world, you will find that the true will of its Maker is that its 
creatures should be happy ; — that He has made everything 
beautiful in its time and its place, and that it is chiefly by the 
fault of men, when they are allowed the liberty of thwarting 
His laws, that Creation groans or travails in pain. The Love 
of Gk>d exists, and you may see it, and live in it if you will 
Lastly, a Spirit does actually exist which teaches the ant her 
path, the bird her building, and men, in an instinctive and 
marvellous way, whatever lovely arts and noble deeds are 
possible to tliem. Without it you can do no good thing. To 
the grief of it you can do many bad ones. In the possession 
of it is your peace and your power. 

And there is a fourth thiiij*, of which we already know too 
much. There is an evil spirit whose dominion is in blindness 
and in cowardice, as the dominion of the Spirit of wisdom is 
in clear sight and in courage. 

And this blind and cowardly spirit is for ever telling you 
that evil things are pardonable, and you shall not die for 
them, and that good things are impossible, and you need not 
live for them ; and that gospel of his is now the loudest that 
is preached in your Saxon tongue. You will find some day, 
to your cost, if you beheve the first part of it, that it is not 
true ; but you may never if you believe the second part of it 
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find, to your gain, that aleo, untrue ; and therefore I pray 
you with all earnestness to prove, and know within your 
hearts, that all thinga lovely and righteous are possible for 
those who beheve in Iheir possibility, and who determine 
that, for their part, they will make every day's work contrib- 
ute to them. Let every dawn of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and every setting sun be to you as ita close : 
— then let every one of these short lives leave ita sure record 
of Bome kindly thing done for others — some goodly strength 
or knowledge gained for yourselves ; ao, from day to day, and 
strength to strength, you shall build up indeed, by Art, by 
Thought, and by Just Will, an Ecclesia of England, of which 
it shall not be said, ' See what manner of stones are here^' 
but, ' See what manner of men.' 
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126, You will, I doubt cot. willingly permit me to begin 
your lesaoDB in real practice of art in words of higher author- 
ity than mine (I ought rather to say, of ail authority, while 
mine are of none), — Uie words of the greatest of English paint- 
ers ; one also, than whom there is indeed no greater, among 
those of any nation, or any time, — our own gentle Reynolds. 

His says in his first discourse : — ' The Directors ' (of the 
Academy) ' ought more particularly to watch over the genius 
of those students, who being more advanced, are arrived at 
that critical period of study, on the nice management of which 
their future turn of taste depends. At that age it is natm'al 
for them to be more captivated with what is brilliant, than 
with what is solid, and to prefer splendid negligence to pain- 
ful and humiliating exactness. 

'A facility in composing, — a lively and, what is called, a 
masterly handling of the chalk or pencil, are, it must be con- 
fessed, captivating qualities to young minds, and become of 
course the objects of their ambition. They endeavour to imi- 
tate these dazzling excellences, which they will find no great 
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labour in attaining. After much time spent in these frivolous 
pursuits, the difficulty will be to retreat ; but it will then be 
too late ; and there is scarce an instance of return to scrupu- 
lous labour, after the mind has been debauched and deceived 
by this fallacious mastery.' 

127. I read you these words, chiefly that Sir Joshua, who 
foimded, as first President, the Academical schools of English 
painting, in these well-known discourses, may also begin, as he 
has truest right to do, our system of instruction in this Uni- 
versity. But secondly, I read them that I may press on your 
attention these singular words, 'painful and humiliating exact- 
ness.' Singular, as expressing the first conditions of the study 
required from his pupils by the master, who, of all men except 
Velasquez, seems to have painted with the greatest ease. It is 
true that he asks this pain, this humiliation, only from youths 
who intend to follow the profession of artists. But if you wish 
yourselves to know anything of the practice of art, you must 
not suppose that because your study will be more desultory 
than that of Academy students, it may therefore be less accu- 
rate. The shorter the time you have to give, the more care- 
ful you should be to spend it profitably ; and I would not 
wish you to devote one hour to the practice of drawing, unless 
you are resolved to be informed in it of all that in an hour 
can be taught 

128. I speak of the practice of drawing only ; though ele- 
mentary study of modelling may perhaps some day be advis- 
ably connected with it ; but I do not wish to disturb or amuse 
you with a formal statement of the manifold expectations I 
have formed respecting your future work. You will not, I am 
sure, imagine that I have begun without a plan, nor blame my 
reticence as to the parts of it which cannot yei be put into 
execution, and which there may occur reason afterwards to 
modify. My first task must unquestionable be to lay before 
you right and simple methods of drawing and colouring. 

I use the word * colouring * without reference to any par- 
ticular vehicle of colour, for the laws of good painting are the 
same, whatever liquid is employed to dissolve the pigments. 
But the technical management of oil is more difficult than 
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that of water-colour, aDcl the impossibility of using it with 
safety among books or prints, and ita unavaUableness for note- 
book sketches and luemoraucla, are sufficient reasons for not 
introducing it in a course of practice intended chiefly for stu- 
dents of lilemture. On the contrary, in the exerciaes of art- 
ists, oil should be the vehicle of colour employed from the 
first Tlie eslended practice of water-colour painting, as a 
separate skill, is in every way harmful to the ai*ts : its pleas- 
ant slightnesB and plausible dexterity divert the genius of the 
painter from its proper aims, and withdraw the attention of 
the public from excellence of higher claim ; nor ought any 
man, who has the consciousness of ability for good work, to 
be ignorant of, or indolent in employing, the methods of 
making its results permanent us long as the laws of Nature 
allow. It is surely a severe lesson to us in this matter, that 
the best works of Turner could not be shown to the public 
for s^ix months without being destroy ed.^and that his most 
ambitious ones for the moat part perished, even before they 
could be shown. I will break through my law of reticence, 
however, so far as to tell you that I liave hope of one day in- 
teresting you greatly (with the help of the Florentine mas- 
ters), in the study of the arts of moulding and painting porce- 
lain ; and to induce some of you to use your future power of 
patronage in encouraging the various branches of this art, 
and turning the attention of the workmen of Italy from the 
vulgar tricks of minute and perishable mosaic to the eiqui- 
site subtUties of form and colour possible in the perfectly 
ductile, afterwords unalterable clay. j\nd one of the ultimate 
results of such craftsmanship might be Uio production of pic- 
tures as brilliant as painted glass, — as delicate as the most 
subtle water-colours, and more permanent than the Pyramids. 

129. And now to begin our own work. In order that we 
may know how rightly to learn to draw, and to paint, it will 
be necessary, will it not. that we know first what we are to aim 
at doing ; — what kind of representation of nature is best ? 

I will tell you in the words of Lionardo. 'That is the 
most praiseworthy painting which has most conformity with 
the thing represented,* ' quella pittura e piu laudabile, la quale 
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lia piu conformiia con la cosa imitato,' (chap. 276). In pUini. 
terms, ' the poiatiag which is likest DBture is the be&t.' And. 
you will find by referring to the preceding chapter, ' come lo 
Bpecchio e maestro c)e' pittori,' how absolutely Lionardo 
means what he says. Let the living tiling, (be tells us,) be 
reflected in a mirror, then put your picture beside the reflec- 
tion, and inatoh the one with the olUei-. And indeed, the 
very best painting is unquestionably so like the mirrored 
truth, that all the world admit its excellence. Entirely Srsl- 
rate work ia so quiet and natural that there can be no dispute 
over it ; you may not particularly admire it, but you will find 
no fault with it. Second-rate painting pleases one person 
much, and displeases another ; but flrst-rate pointing pleases 
all a httle, and intensely pleases those who can recognise its 
unostentatious skill. 

130. This, then, ia what we have first got to do — to make 
oiu- drawing look as like the thing we have to draw as we can. 

Now, all objects are seen by the eye as patches of colour of 
a certain shape, with gradations uf colour within them. And, 
tmleas their colours be actually luminous, as those of the sun, 
or of fire, these patches of diflerent hues are sufficiently imita- 
ble, except so far as they ai-e seen stereoscopically. Tou will 
find Lionardo again and again iuaiatiug on tlie stereoscopic 
power of the double sight : but do not let that trouble you ; 
you can only paint what you can see from one point of sight, but 
that ia quite enough. So seen, then, all objects appear to tlie 
human eye simply as masses of colour of variable depth, tes- 
ture, and outline. The outline of any object is the limit of its 
mass, OS relieved against another mass. Take a crocus, and put 
it on a green cloth. You will see it detacli itself as a mere spai-e 
of yellow from the green behind it, as it does from the giasa. 
Hold it up against the window — you will see it detach itself 
as a dark space against tlie white or blue behind it. In either 
case its outline is the limit of the space of colour by which it 
expresses itself to your sight That outline is therefore infi- 
nitely subtle— not even aline, but the place of aline, and thnt, 
also, made soft by texture. lu the finest painting, it is there- 
fore slightly softened ; but it \s necesaar}' to be able to druw 
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it with absolute sharpness and preciaion. The art of doing 
tbU is to be obtained by drawing it as an actual line, which 
art is to be the subject of our present enquiry ; but I must first 
ky the divisions of the entire subject completelj' before you. 

131. I Lave said that all objects detach themselves as mosses 
of colour. Usually, light ajid shade are thought of as separate 
from colour ; but the fact is that all nature is seen as n mosaic 
composed of graduated portions of different colours, dark or 
light There is no difference in the quality of these colours, 
except as atTected by texture. You will constantly hear Ugbta 
and shades spoken of as if these were different in nature, and 
to be painted in diflerent ways. But every light is a shadow 
compared to higher lights, till we reach the brightness of the 
sun ; and every shadow is a light compared to lower shadows, 
till we reach the darkness of night 

Every colour used in painting, except pure white and 
black, is therefore a light and shade at the satne time. It is 
a light with reference to all below it, and a shade with re- 
ference to all above it 

132. The soUd forms of an object, that is to say, the pro- 
jections or recessions of its surface within the outhne, are, 
for the most part, rendered visible by variations in the in- 
t«asity or quantity of light faUing on them. The study of 
the relations between the quantities of this hght, irrespective- 
ly of its colour, is the second division of the regulated science 
of painting. 

133. Finally, the qualities and relations of natural colours, 
the means of imitating them, and the laws by which they be- 
come separately beautiful, and iu association, harmonious, 
are the subjects of the third and final division of the painter's 
study. I shall endeavour at once to state to you what is 
most immediately desirable for you to know on each of these 
subjects, in this and the two following lectm-es. 

J34. What we have to do, then, from beginning to end, 
is, I repeat once more, sunply to draw spaces of their true 
shape, and to till them with colours which shall match their 
■colours ; quite a simple thing in the detinition of it, not 
quite BO easy iu the doing of it. 
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But it ia eometbing to get this simple definitioii -, and I 
'wish you to notice that the terms of it are complete, tliough 
I do not introduce the terms 'light' or 'shadow.' Painter* 
who liave no eye for colour have greatly confuaeii and tuldlied 
the practice of art by the theory that shadow is an absence 
of colour. Shadow is, on the contrary, necessary to the full 
presence of colour ; for every colour is a diminished quantity 
or energy of light ; and, practically, it follows, from what I 
have just told you (that every hght in painting la a shadow to 
higher lights, and every shadow a light to lower ehndowi) 
that also every colour in painting must be a shadow to some 
brighter colour, and a light to some darker one — all the 
while being a positive colour itself. And the great splendour 
of the Venetian school arises from their liaving seen and held 
from the beginning this great fact — that shadow is as much 
colour as hght, often much more. In Titian's fullest red the 
lights are i)ale rose-colour, passing into white — the sbadon-a 
warm deep crimson. In Veronese's most splendid orange, 
the lights are jiale, the shadows crocus colour ; and so on. 
In nature, dark sides, if seen by reflected lights, are almost 
always fuller or wanner in colour than the lights ; and the 
practice of the Bolognese and Roman schools, in drawing 
their shadows always dark and cold, ia false from the begin- 
ning, and renders perfect painting for ever iinposaiblc in 
those schools, and all that follow them. 

135. Every visible space, then, be it dark or light, is a space 
of colour of some kind, orof black or white. And yon have to en- 
close it with a true outline, and to jmint it with its true colour. 

But before considering how we are to draw this enclosing 
line, I must state to you something about lines in general, 
and their use by different schools. I saul just now that there 
was no difference between the masses of colour of which all 
visible nature is composed, except in lexlin-e. 

1. Textures are principally of three kinds r — 

(1) Lustrous, fls of water and glass. 

(2) Bloomy, or velvety, as of a rose-leaf or peach. 

(3) Linear, produced by filaments or threads, as ia 

feathers, fur, hair, and woven or reticulated tissues. 



All the three eouroes of pleasure to the eye in texture are 
unit«d in the beat ornamental work. A fine picture by Fra 
Angelico, or a fine illiuniDated page of missal, has large spaces 
of gold, partly bumiaheil and lustroua, partly dead ; — some of 
it chased and enriched with linear texture, and mingled with 
imposed or inlaid colours, soft in bloom like that of the rose- 
Icftf. But many schools of art depend for the most part on 
one kind of texture only, and a -vast quantity of the art of all 
ages rests for great part of its power especially on texture 
produced by multitudinous lines. Thus, wood engraving, 
line engraving properly so called, and countless varieties of 
sculpture, metal work, and textile fabric, depend for great 
piu-t of the effect of their colors, or shades, for their mj-stery, 
softness, and clearness, on modifinntion of the surfaces by 
lines or tlireada ; and even in advanced oil painting, the work 
oft«u depends for some part of its effect on the texture of the 
ciinvaa 

136. Again, the arts of etching and mezzotint engraving 
depend principally for their effect on the velvetj-, or bloomy 
texture of their darkness, and the best of all painting is the 
fresco work of great colourists, in which the colours are what 
is usually called dead ; but they are anything but dead, they 
glow with the luminous bloom of life. The frescoes of Cor- 
reggio, when not repainted, are supreme in this quality ; and 
you have a lovely example in the University Galleries, in the 
untouched portion of the female head by Raphael, partly re- 
stored by Lawrence. 

137. While, however, in all periods of art these dift'erent 
textures are thus used in various stj-les, and for various pur- 
poses, you will find that there is a broad historical division of 
schools, which will materially assist you in understanding 
them. The earliest art in moat countries Is linear, consisting 
of interwoven, or richly spiral and otherwise involved arrange- 
ments of sculptured or painted lines, on stone, wood, metal, 
or clay. It is generally characteristic of savage life, and of 
feverish enei^ of imagination. I Bhall examine tliese schools 
with you hereafter, under the general Lead of the ' Schools of 
Line. 
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Secondly, even in tlie earliest periods, among powerful na- 
tionB, this linear decoratiou is more or less filled with chequered 
or barred shade, and Iwgins at once to represent animal or 
floral form, first in mere outline, and then by outlines filled with 
flat shadow, or with flat colour. And here we instantly find 
two great divisions of temper and thought. The Greeks look 
U])on all colour first ns light ; they are, as compared with other 
races, insensitive to hue, exquisitely sensitive to pheaomena 
of lights And their linear school passes Into one of iJat masses 
of light and darkness, represented in the main by four tints,— 
white, black, and two reds, one brick colour, more or less 
vivid, the other dark purple ; these two representing their 
favourite m.pifti'pfiK colour, in its light and dork powers. On 
the other hand, many of the Northern nations are at first en- 
tirely insensible to light and shade, but exquisitely sensitive 
to colour, and their lineai- decoration is filled with flat tints, 
infinitely varied, baring no expression of light and shade. 
Sotb these schools have a limited but absolute perfection of 
their own, and their peculiar successes ciiu in no wise be im- 
itated, except by the strictest observance of the same limitations. 

138. You tave then. Line for the earliest art, branching 
into— 

(1) Greek, Line with Light 

(2) Gothic, line with Colour. 

Now, as art completes itself, each of these schools retain 
their separate characters, but they cease to depend on lines, 
and learn to represent masses instead, becoming more refined 
at the same time in all modes of perception and execution. 

And thus there arise the two vast mediwval schools ; one of 
flat and infinitely varied colour, with exquisite character and 
sentiment added, in the forms i-epresented ; but little percep- 
tion of shadow. The other, of light and shade, with exquisite 
drawing of solid form, and little perception of colour : some- 
times as httle of sentiment. Of these, the school of flat col- 
our is the more vital one ; it is always natural and simple, if 
not great ; — and when it is great, it is very great 

The school of light and shade associates itself with that of 
engraring ; it is essentially an academical school ; broadly dir 
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viding light from (larknefis, anil >>egin8 by asBuming that the 
liglit side of nil objects shall be represented by white, aud the 
extreme ehiidow by block. On this conventional principle it 
reaches a limited excellence of lis own, in which the beat ex- 
isting types of engraving are esecuted, and ultimately, the 
roost regular expreaeions of organic form in painting. 

Then, lastly, — the schools of colour advance steadily till 
they adopt from those of light and shade, whatever is com- 
patible with their own jwwer, —and tlien you have perfect art, 
represented centrally by that of the great Venetians. 

The schools of light and shade, on the other hand, are 
partly, in their academical formulas, too haughty, and partly, 
in their narrowness of imagination, too weak, to learn much 
from the schools of colour ; and they pass into a decadence, 
cousisting partly in proud endeavours to give painting the 
qualities of sculpture, and partly in the pursuit of effects of 
light and shade, carried at last to extreme sensational subtlety 
by the Dutch school. In their fall, they drag the schools of 
colour down with them ; and the recent history of art is one 
of confused effort to find lost roads, and resume allegiance to 
violated principles. 

. That, briefly, is the map of the great schools, easily 

membered by this form : — 

Eartjr ScbooU. 

LiNS AJiD LioHT. Line and Colouh. 

Oreek c1»y. Gotliio glssa. 



Mass and Lioirr. 

(HepraBented \y Lion&rdo, 

and hit sch<x>U, ) 



Mass and Coloitr, 

(Represptiled b/Q<orgion< 

and his Bclioob.) 



Ua8h, Light, and Coi>)ub. 

(Kepresenled bj' Titian, 
and his Echoala.) 

I will endeavour hereafter to show you the various relations 
( all these branches ; at present^ I am only concerned with 
mr own practice. My wish is that you should with your 
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own eyes and fingers trace, and in your own progreafl follow, 
tlie method of advance traced for you by these great schools. 
I wisli you to begin by getting command of line, that is to 
say, by learning to draw a steady line, hmiting with absolute 
correctness the form or space you int«nd it to limit ; to pro- 
ceed by getting command over flat tints, so that you may be 
able to fill the spaces you have enclosed, evenly, either with 
shade or colour ; according to the school you adopt ; and 
finally to obtain the power of adding such fineness of drawing 
within the masses, us shall express their undulation, and their 
characters of form and texture, 

140. Those who are familiar with the methods of existing 
schools must be aware that I thus nearly invert their practice 
of teaching. Students at present learn to draw details first, 
and to colour and mass them afterwards. I shall endeavour 
to teach you to aiTange broad masseB and colours first ; and 
you shall put the details into them afterwords. I have several 
reasons for this audacily, of which you may justly require me 
to state the principal ones. The first is that, as I have shown 
you, this method I wish you to follow, is tlie natural one. All 
great artist nations haue actually learned to work in this way. 
and I believe it therefore the right, as the hitherto successful 
one. Secondly, you will find it less irksome than the reverse 
method, and more definite. When a beginner is set at once 
to draw detjiils, and make finished studies in hght and shade, 
no master can correct liis innumerable errors, or rescue him 
out of his endless difficulties. But in the natural method, he 
can correct, if be will, his own errors. Tou will have positive 
lines to draw, presenting no more difficulty, except in requir- 
ing greater steadiness of hand, than the outlines of a map. 
They will be generally sweeping and simple, instead of being 
jagged into pi-omontories and bays ; but assuredly, they may 
be drawn rightly (vrith patience), and their rightness tested 
with mathematical accuracy. Tou have only to follow your 
own line with tracing paper, and apply it to your copy. If 
they do not correspond, you are wrong, and you need no 
master to show you where. Again ; in washing in a flat tone 
of colour or shade, you can always see youi-self if it is flat, and 



kept well within the edges ; and you can s6t a piece of joiur 
colour aide by side with that of the copy ; if it does not matcb, 
you are wrong ; and, again, you ueed do one to tell you so, 
if your eye for color is true. It happens, indeed, more fre- 
quently than would be supposed, that there is real want of 
power in the eye to distinguish colours ; and this I even sus- 
pect to be a condition which has been sometimes attendant on 
high degrees of cerebral BensitiTeness iu other directions : but 
such want of faculty would be detected in your first two or 
three exercises by this simple method, while, otherwise you 
might go on for years endeavouring to colour from nature in 
vain. Lastly, and this is a very weighty collateral reason, 
such a method enables me to show you many things, besides 
the art of drawing. Every exercise that I prepare for you 
'will be either a portion of some important example of ancient 
art, or of some natural object. However rudely or unsuccess- 
fully you may draw it (though I anticipate from you neither 
want of care nor success), you will nevertheless have learned 
what no words could have as forcibly or completely taught 
you, either respecting early art or organic structure ; and I 
am thus certain that not a moment you spend attentively will 
be altogether wasted, and that, generally, you will be twice 
gainers by every effort. There is, however, yet another point 
in which I think a change of esisting methods will be ad- 

141. You have here iu Oxford oue of the finest collections 
in Europe of drawings in pen, and chalk, by Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. Of the whole number, you cannot but have no- 
ticed that not one is weak or studentlike — all are evidently 
master's work. 

You may look the galleries of Europe through, and so far 
as I know, or as it is possible to make with safety any so wide 
generalization, you will not find in them a childbh or feeble 
drawing, by these, or by any other great master. 

And farther :^by the greatest men — by Titian, Velasquez, 
or Veronese — you will hardly find an authentic drawing at all 
For the fact is, that while we modems have always learned, or 
tried to learn, to paint by drawing, the ancients learned to 
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draw by painting— or by engraving, more difficult stilL The 
brush was put into their hands when they were children, and 
they were forced to draw with that, until, if they used the pen 
or crayon, they used it either with the lightness of a brush or 
the decision of a graver. Michael Angelo uses his pen like a 
chisel ; but all of them seem to use it only when they are in 
the height of their power, and then for rapid notation of 
thought or for study of models ; but never as a practice help- 
ing them to paint. Probably exercises of the severest kind 
were gone through in minute drawing by the apprentices of 
the goldsmiths, of which we hear and know little, and which 
were entirely a matter of course. To these, and to the exquis- 
iteness of care and touch developed in working precious met- 
als, may probably be attributed the final triumph of Italian 
sculpture. Michael Angelo, when a boy, is said to have copied 
engravings by Schongauer and others with his pen, in facsimile 
so true that he could pass his drawings as the originals. But 
I should only discourage you from all farther attempts in art, 
if I asked you to imitate any of these accomplished drawings 
of the gem-artificers. You have, fortunately, a most interest- 
ing collection of them already in your galleries, and may try 
your hands on them if you vnll. But I desire rather that you 
should attempt nothing except what can by determination be 
absolutely accomplished, and be known and felt by you to be 
accomplished, wlien it is so. Now, therefore, I am going at 
once to comply with that popular instinct which, I hope, so 
far as you care for drawing at all, you are still boys enough to 
feel, the desire to paint. Paint you shall : but remember, I 
understand by painting what you will not find easy. Paint 
you shall ; but daub or blot you shall not : and there will be 
even more care required, though care of a pleasanter kind, to 
follow the lines traced for you with the point of the brush 
than if they had been drawn with that of a crayon. But from 
the ver}' beginning (though canying on at the same time an 
incidental practice with crayon and lead pencil), you shall try 
to draw a line of absolute correctness with the point, not of 
pen or crayon, but of the brush, as Apelles did, and as all col- 
oured lines are drawn on Greek vases. A line of absolute cor- 
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reotnees, observe 1 do not care how slowly you do it, or with 
how many aIt«rationB, juncKona, or retouchings ; the one thing 
t oak of you is, thnt the line shall be right, and right by meas- 
urement, to the same minuteness which you would have to 
give in a Govemnjent chart to the map of a dangerous slioal. 

142. This question of meaBurenient is, as you are probably 
aware, one much vexed in art Bchools ; but it ia determined 
indisputably by the very first words written by Lioiiardo : ' 11 
giovane deve prima imparare prospettiva, per le misure d' ogni 
cosa.' 

Without absolute precision of meoBurement, it is certainly 
impoBsible for you to learn perspective rightly ; and as far as 
I can judge, impossible to learn anything else rightly. And 
in my past experience of teaching, I have found that such pre- 
cision is of all things tlie most difficult to enforce on the pu- 
pils. It is easy to persuade to diligence, or provoke to enthu- 
siasm ; but I have found it hitherto impossible to humiliate 
one student into perfect accuracy. 

It ifl, therefore, necessary, in beginning a system of drawing 
for the University, that no oi>ening should be left for failure 
in thifl essential matter. I hope you will trust the words of 
the moat accomplished draughtsman of Italy, and the painter 
of the great sacred pict<u-e which, perhaps beyond all others, 
lias influenced the mind of Ruropo, when he tells you that 
your first duty is ' to learn perspective by the vieasurea of 
everything.' For perspective, I will undertake that it shall 
be made, practically, quite easy to you ; but I wish first to 
make application to the Trustees of the National Gallery for 
the loan to Oxford of Turner's perspective diagrams, which 
are at present lying useless in a folio in the National Gallery ; 
and therefore we vdll not trouble ourselves about perspective 
till the autumn ; unless, in the meanwhile, you care to master 
the mathematical theory of it, which I have carried as far as 
is necessary for you in ray treatise written in 1859, of which 
copies shall be placed at your disposal in your working room. 
But the habit and dexterity of measurement you must acquire 
at once, and that with engineer's accunw^. I hope that in our 
now gradually developing eastern afj^Jf|||^^Anientnry 
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years of practice that they will be able to illurninate noble 
words rightly for the eyes, as it is only aft#r years of practice 
that they cau make them melodious rightly, with the voice. 

144. I shall not attempt, iii this lecture, to give you any 
account of the use of the pen as a drawing instrument. That 
use is connected in maiiy ways with principles both of shail- 
ing and of engraving, heivufter to be examined at length. 
But I may generally state to you that its best employment is 
in giving detennination to thefoi-ms in drawings washed with 
neutral tint ; and that, in tliix iiho of it, Holbein ia quite with- 
out a rival. I have therefore placed many examples of his 
work among your copies. It is employed for rapid study by 
Raphael and other masters of detineation, who, in sueh cases, 
give with it also partial indications of shadow ; but it is not a 
proper instrument for shading, when drawings are intended 
to be dehberate and complete, nor do the great masters ever 
BO employ it. Its virtue is the power of producing a jwrfectly 
delicate, equal, and decisive line with great rapidity ; and the 
temptation allied with that virtue ia to licentious haste, and 
chance-swept instead o( strictly-commanded curvature. In 
the hands of ver^* great ]miuterB it obtains, like the etching 
needle, qualities of exquisite charm in this free use ; but all 
attempts at imitation of these confused and suggestive 
sketches must be absolutely denied to yourselves while stu- 
dents. You may fancy you have produced something like 
them with little trouble ; but, be assured, it is in reality as 
unlike them as nonsense is unlike sense ; and that, if you 
persist in such work, you will not only prevent your own ex- 
ecutive progress, but you will never understand in alt your 
lives what good painting means. Whenever you take a pen 
in your hand, if you cannot count everj- line you lay with it, 
and say why you make it so long and no longer, and why 
you drew it in that direction and no other, your work is bad. 
The only man who can put hia i>en to full speed, and yet re- 
tain command over every separate line of it, is Diirer. He 
has done this in the illustrations of a missal preserved at 
Munich, which have been fairly facsimiled ; and of these I 
have placed several in your copying series, with some of Tur- 
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ner B landscape etchings and other examples of deliberate 
pen work, such as will advantage jou in early study. The 
proper use of them you will find explained iu the catalogue. 

145. And, now, but one word more to-day. Do not impute 
to me the impeitinence of setting before you what is new in 
tliis system of practice as being certainly the best method. 
No English artists are yet agreed entirely on early methods ; 
and even Reynolds expresses with some hesitation his convic- 
tion of the expediency of learning to draw with the brush. 
But this method that I show you rests in all essential points 
on his authority, on Lionardo's, or on the evident as well as 
recorded practice of the most splendid Greek and Italian 
draughtsmen ; and you may be assured it will lead you, how- 
ever slowly, to a great and certain skilL To what degree of 
skill, must depend greatly on yourselves ; but I know that in 
practice of this kind you cannot spend an hour without defi- 
nitely gaining, both in true knowledge of art, and in useful 
power of hand ; and for what may appear in it too difficult, I 
must shelter or support myself, as in beginning, so in closing, 
this first lecture on practice, by the words of Reynolds : 'The 
impetuosity of youth is disgusted at the slow approaches of 
a regular siege, and desires from mere impatience of labour 
to take the citadel by storm. They must therefore be told 
again and again that labour is the only price of solid fame, 
and that, whatever their force of genius may be, there is no 
easy method of becoming a good painter.' 
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146. The plan of the divisions of art-schools which I gave 
you in last lecture is of course only a first germ of classifica- 
tion, on which we are to found farther and more defined 
statement ; but for this very reason it is necessary that every 
term of it should be very clear in your minds. 

And especially I must ask you to note the sense in which I 
UBe the word 'mass.' Artists usually employ that word to 
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express the spaces of ligbt and darkness, or of colour, into 
which a picture is divided. But this liabit of theirs arises 
partly from their always speaking of pictures in which the 
lights represent sohd form. If they had instead been speak- 
ing of flat tints, as, for instance, of the gold and blue in t)>i jt 
missal page (S. 7), they would not have called them ' masses,' 
but ' spaces ' o( colour. Now both for accuracy and conve- 
nience' sake, you will find it well to observe this distinction, 
nod to call a simple flat tint a space of colour ; and only the 
representation of solid or projecting form a mass. 

At all events, I menn myself always to make this distinction ; 
which I think you will see the use of by comparing the missal 
page (S. 7) with a piece of finished painting (Edu. 2). The 
one I call space with colour ; tlje other, mass with colour ; I 
use however the word ' line ' rather than ' space ' in our gen- 
eral scheme, because you cannot limit a flat tint but by a luie, 
or the locus of a line : whereas a gradated tint, expressive of 
mass, may be lost at its edges in another, without any fixed 
hmit ; and practically is so, in the works of the greatest mas- 

147, You have thus, in your hexagonal scheioe, the expres- 
sion of the universal manner of advance in painting : Line 
first \ then line enclosing flat spaces coloured or shaded ; then 
the lines vanish, and the solid forms are seen within the 
spaces. That is the universal law of advance: — 1, hne ; 2, 
fiat space ; 3, massed or solid space. But, as you see, this ad- 
vance may be made, and has been made, by two different 
roads ; one advancing always Uu-ough colour, the other through 
light and shade. And these two roads are taken by two en- 
tirely different kinds of men. The way by colour is taken by 
men of cheerful, natural, and entirely sane disposition in 
body and mind, much resembling, even at its strongest, the 
temper of well-brought-up children :— too happy to think 
deeply, yet with powers of imagination by which they can live 
other lives than their actual ones ; make-believe hves, while 
yet they remain conscious all the while that they are making 
believe — therefore entirely sane. They are also absolutely 
contented ; Uiey ask for no more light than is immediately 
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around them, and cannot see anything like darkness, but only 
green and blue, in the earth and sea. 

148. The way by light and shade is, on the contrary, taken 
by men of the highest powers of thought, and most earnest 
desire for truth ; they long for light, and for knowledge of 
all that light can show. But seeking for light, they perceive 
also darkness ; seeking for truth and substance, they find 
vanity. They look for form in the earth, — for dawn in the 
sky ; and seeking these, they find formlessness in the earth, 
and night in the sky. 

Now remember, in these introductory lectures I am put- 
ting before you the roots of things, which are strange, and 
dark, and often, it may seem, imconnected with the branchea 
You may not at present think these metaphysical statements 
necessary ; but as you go on, you will find that having hold 
of the clue to methods of work through their springs in hu- 
man character, you may perceive imerringly where they lead, 
and what constitutes their wrongness and rightness ; and 
when we have the main principles laid down, all others will 
develope themselves in due succession, and everything will be- 
come more clearly intelligible to you in the end, for having 
been apparently vague in the beginning. You know when 
one is lapng the foundation of a house, it does not show di- 
rectly where the rooms are to be. 

149. You have then these two great divisions of human 
mind : one, content with the colours of things, whether they 
are dark or light ; the other seeking light pure, as such, and 
dreading darkness as such. One, also, content with the col- 
oured aspects and visionary shapes of things ; the other seek- 
ing their form and substance. And, as I said, the school of 
knowledge, seeking light, perceives, and has to accept and 
deal with obscurity ; and seeking form, it has to accept and 
deal with formlessness, or death. 

Farther, the school of colour in Europe, using the word 
Gothic in its broadest sense, is essentially Gothic-Christian ; 
and full of comfort and peace. Again, the school of light is 
essentially Greek, and full of sorrow. I cannot tell you 
which is right, or least wrong. I tell you only what I know — 



tliie Tital distinction between them : the GoUiic or colour 
scbool JB always cheerful, tlie Greek always oppressed by the 
shadow of death ; and the stronger its masters are, the closer 
that body of death grips thf m. The strongest whose work I 
can show you in recent periods is Holbein ; next to him is 
Lionardo ; and then Diirer : but of the three Holbeio is the 
strongest, and with his help I will put the two schools in 
their full character before you in a moment. 

160. Here is, first, an entirely chamctcristic piece of the 
great colour school. It ia by Cima of Coneghano, a moun- 
taineer, like Luini, bon) under the Alps of FriuU. His 
Christian name was John Bnptist : he is here pointing his 
name-Saint ; the whole picture full of pence and Intense faith 
and hope, and deep joy in light of sky, and fruit and flower 
and weed of earth. The picture was painted for the church 
of Our Lady of the Garden at Venice, La Madonna dell' Orto 
(properly Madonna of the Kitchen Garden), and it is full of 
mmplo flowers, and has the wild strawberry of Cima'a native 
mountains gleaming through the grass. 

Beside it I will put a piece of the strongeat work of the 
school of hght and shade ^strongest, because Holbein was a 
colourist also ; but he belongs, nevertheless, essentially to the 
chiaroscuro school You know that his name is connected, in 
ideal work, chiefly nith his ' Dance of Death.' I will not show 
you any of the terror of that ; only his deepest thought of 
death, his well-known 'Dead Christ.' It will at once hIjow 
you how completely the Christian art of this school is op- 
pressed by its veracity, and forced to see what is fearful, even in 
what it most trusts. You may think I am showing you con- 
trasts merely to fit my theories. But there is Diirer s ' Knight 
and Death,' his greatest plate ; and if I had Lionardo s ' Me- 
dusa ■ here, which he painted when only a boy, you would have 
seen how he was held by the same chain. And you caimot 
but wonder why, this being the melancholy temper of the 
great Greek or naturalistic school, I should hare called it the 
school of light. I call it so because it is through its in teniae love 
of hght that the darkness Iiecomes apparent to it, and through 
its intense love of truth and form that all mystery' becomes nt- 
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tractive to it. And wlien, having learned tbese things, it is joined 
to the school of colour, you hare the perfect, though always, 
fts I will show you, pensive, art of Titian and his followers. 

151. But remember, ita first derelopmeDt, and all ita final 
power, depends on Greek sorrow, and Greek religion. 

The school of hght ia founded in the Doric worship o! 
Apollo and the Ionic worship of Atheua, as the spirits of life 
in the light, and of life in the air, opposed each to their own 
contrary deity of death — Apollo to the Python, Athenn to the 
Gorgon — Apollo as life in hght, to the earth spirit of corrup- 
tion in darkness, Athena as life by motion, to the Gorgon 
Bpirit of death by pause, freezing, or turning to stone : both of 
the greut divinities taking their glory from the evil they have 
conquered ; both of them, when angry, taking to men the 
form of the evil which is their opposite — Apollo slaying hy 
poisoned arrow, by pestilence ; Athena by cold, the black 
segis ou her breast. Tliese are the definite and direct 
expressions of the Greek thoughts respecting death and 
life. But underlying both these, and far more mysterious, 
dreadful, and yet beautiful, there is the Greek conception 
of spiritual darkness ; of the anger of fate, whether fore- 
doomed or avenging ; the root and theme of all Greek 
tragedy ; the anger of the Erinnyea, and Demeter Erinnys, 
compared to which the anger either of Apollo or Athena is 
temporary and partial : — and also, while ApoLo or Athena 
only slay, the power of Demeter and the Eumeuides is over 
the whole life ; so that in the stories of Belleroplioo, of Hip- 
polytus, of Orestes, of (Edipus, you have an incomparably 
deeper shadow than any that was possible to the thought of 
later ages, when the hope of the Resurrection had beconiB 
definite. And if you keep this in mind, you will find every 
name and legend of the oldest history become full of meaning 
to you. All the mythic accounts of Greek sculpture begin in 
the legends of the family of Tantalus. The main one is the 
making of the ivory shoulder of Pelops after Demeter has 
eaten the shoulder of flesh. With that you have Broteas, the 
brother of Pelops, carving the first statue of the mother of 
the gods ; and you have his sister, Niobe, weeping herself to 
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etone under tlie anger of tlie deities of light Then Felopg 
himHelf, the dark-faced, gives name to the PeloponDeBUS, 
which you may therefore read as the 'isle of darkness;' but 
its central city, Sparta, the ■ soivn city,' is connected with all 
the ideaa of the earth as life-giving. And from her you have 
Helen, the representative of light in beauty, and the Fratrea 
Heleiise — * hicida sidera ; ' and, on the other side of the hills, 
the brightness of Argoa, vHh its correlative darkness over the 
Atreidip, marked to you by HeHos turning away his face from 
the feast of Thyestes. 

152. Then join with these the Northern legends connected 
■ft-ith the air. It does not matter wliether you take Dorus us 
the son of Apollo or the son of Helen ; he equally symbolizes 
the power of light : while his brother ^olus, through all his 
descendants, chiefly iu Sisyphus, is confused or associated 
with the real god of the winds, and represents to you the 
power of the air. And then, as this conception enters into 
art, you have the myths of Diedalus, the flight of Icarus, and 
the story of Fhrixus and Helle, giving you continual associa- 
tions of the physical air and light, ending in the power of 
Athena over Corinth as well as over Athens. Now, once having 
the clue, you can work out the sequela for yourselves better 
than I can for you ; and you will soon find even the earliest 
or slightest grotesques of Greek art become full of interest to 
you. For nothing is more wonderful than the depth of mean* 
ing which nations in their first days of thought, like children, 
can attach to the rudest symbols ; and what to us is grotesque 
or ugly, like a little cliilJ'a doll, can speak to them the love- 
liest things. I have brought you to-day a few more examples 
of early Greek vase painting, respecting which remember 
generally that its finest development is for the most part se- 
pulchral You have, in the Erst period, alvrays energy in the 
fignrea, light in the sky or upon the figures ;♦ in the second 
period, while the conception of the divine power remains the 
same, it ia thought of as in repose, and the light is in the god, 
not in the sky ; in the time of decline, the divine power is 
gradually disbelieved, and all fonu and light are lost together. 
• Seo Note iu tlit CaUluBue ou So. !i01. 
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With that period I wish jou \a have nothing to da You shftll 
not have a single example of it set before jou, but ahnll rather 
learn to recognise afterwards what is base by its stTangeneae. 
These, whicii are to come early in the third group of your Stand- 
ard Beries, will enough represent to you the elements cf earlj 
and late conception in the Greek mind of the deities of light 

153. First (S. 204), you have Apollo ascending from tlia 
sea ; thought of as the physical sunrise : only a circle of light 
for his head ; his chariot hoi-sea, seen foreshortened, blade 
against the day-break, their feet not yet risen above the hori- 
zon. Underneath is the painting from the opposite siiie of 
the same vEise : Athena as the morning breeze, and Hermes as 
the morning cloud, flying across the waves before the sunrise. 
At the dietance I now hold them from you, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for j'ou to see that they are figures at all, so like are they 
to broken fragments of flying mist ; and when you look dose, 
you will see that as Apollo's face is invisible in the drde of 
light. Mercury's is invisible in the broken form of cloud : 
hut I can tell you tliat it is conceived as reverted, looking 
back to Athena ; the grotesque appearance of feature in the 
front is the outhne of his hair. 

These two paintings are excessively rude, and of the archaic 
period ; the deities being yet thought of chiefly as physical 
powers in violent agency. 

Underneath these two are Athena and Hermes, in the types 
attained about the time of Phidias ; but, of course, rudely 
drawn on the vase, and still more rudely in this print from 
I* Normant and De Witte. For it is impossible (as you will 
soon find if you tri' for yourself) to give on a phme surface the 
grace of figures drawn oc one of solid curvature, and adapted 
to all its curves : and among other minor differences, Athena's 
lance ia in the original nearly twice as toll as herself, and has 
to be cut short to come into the print at all. Still, there is 
enough here to show you what I want you to see — the repose, 
and entirely realized personalitj% of the deities as conceived 
in the Phidian period. The relation of the two deities is. I 
believe, the same as in the painting above, though probably 
there ia another added of more definite kind. But the phys- 
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ical meaning still remains — Atbeua imbelmeted, as the 'jtiill^ 
morning wind, commanding the cloud Henoes to alow flight 
Hia petasue is aluog itt his back, meaning that the clouda are 
not yet opened or expanded in the sky. 

154. Nest (S. 205), you have Athena, again unhelmeted 
and crowned with leaves, walking between two nymphs, who 
are crowned also with leaves ; and all the three hold flowers 
in their hands, and there is a fawn widking at Athena's feet;. 

This is still Athena as the morning air, but upon the earth 
insteatl of in the sky, with the nymphs of the dew beside her ; 
the flowers and leaves opening as they breathe upon them. 
Not« the wliite gleam of light on the fawn's breast ; and 
compare it with the next following examples ; — (underneath 
this one ia the contest of Athena and Poseidon, which does 
not bear on our present subject). 

Next (S. 206), Artemis as tlie moon of morning, walking 
low on the hills, and singing to her lyre ; the fawn beside her, 
with the gleam of light of sunrise on its ear and breast 
Those of you who are often out in the dawu-time know that 
there is no moon so glorious as that gleaming crescent as- 
cending before the sun, though in its wane. 

Underneath, Artemis and Apollo, of Phidian timt?. 

Nest (a 207), Aijollo walking on the earth, god of the 
morning, singing to his lyre ; the fawn beside him, again with 
the gleam of light on its breast And underneath, Apollo, 
crossing the sea to Delphi, of the Phidian time. 

155. Now you cannot but be struck in these three examples 
with the similarity of action in Athena, Apollo, and Artemis, 
drawn as deities of the morning ; and with the association in 
every case of the fawn with them. It has been said (I will 
not interrupt you with authorities) that the fawn belongs to 
Apollo and Diana because stags are sensitive to music ; (are 
they ?). But you see the fawn ix liere with Athena of the dew, 
though she has no lyre ; and I have myself no doubt that in 
this particular relation to the gods of morning it always stands 
as the symbol of waveiing and glancing motion on the ground, 
as well as of the hght and shadow through the leaves, cheq- 
uering the ground as the fawn is dappled. Similarly the spots 
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on the nebris of Dionysus, thought of sometimes bb stars 
(d^Q T7t raiv otrrpuiv iruLniAiat, Diodorus, H. I), as Well OS thosg 
of his panthers, and the doudings of the tortoise-shell of 
Hermes, are all significant of this light of the sky broken by 
cloud-shadow. 

156. You observe also that in all the three examples the 
fawn has light on its ears, and face, as well as its breast. In 
the earliest Greek drawings of animals, bars of white are 
used as one means of detaching the figures from the ground ; 
ordinarily ou the under side of them, marking the lighter 
colour of the hair in wild animals. But the placing of this 
bur of white, or the direction of tlje face in deities of light, 
(the faces and flesh of women being always represented as 
white), may become expressive of the direction of the light, 
when that direction is importiuit. Thus we are enabled at 
once to read the intention of this Greek symbol of the course 
of a day (in the centre-piece of S. 208, which gives you the 
types of Hermes), At the top you have on archaic representa- 
tion of Hermes stealing lo from Argus. Argna ia here the 
Night ; his grotesque features monstrous ; his hair over- 
shadowing his shoulders ; Hermes on tiptoe, stealing upon 
him, and taking the cord which is fastened to the horn of lo 
out of his hand without his feeling it. Then, underneath, 
you have the course of an entire day. Apollo first, on the 
left, dark, entering his chariot, the sun not yet riseu. In 
front of liim Artemis, as the moon, ascending before him, 
playing on her lyre, and looking bock to the suu. In the cen- 
tre, beliind the horses, Hermes, as the cumulus cloud at mid- 
day, wearing his petasus heightened to a cone, and holding a 
fiower in his right hand ; indicating the nourishment of the 
flowers by the rain from the heatr^^loud. Finally, on the 
right, Latona, going down as the evening, lighted from the 
right by the sun, now sunk ; and with her feet reverted, sig- 
nifying the unwillingness of the departing day. 

Finally, underneath, you have Hermes of the Phidian period, 
as the floating cumulus cloud, almost shapeless (as you see 
him at this distance) ; nith the tortoise-shell lyre in his hand, 
barred with black, and a fleece of white cloud, not level, but 
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rMique, under his feet. (Compare the '8ia tuv KoAuf — n-XayMu,' 
aD(l the relntioua of the ' alyi^ ^vio;^ 'KBava,' with the clouds 
as the iBuou's ueuseugera, iu Ariatophaues ; aud note of Hev- 
mea generally, that jou never find him flying as a Victory fliea, 
but always, if moving fast at all, clambering along, aB it were, 
as a cloud gathers and heaps itself : the Gorgona stretch and 
stride in their flight, half kneeling, for the Bome reason, run- 
ning or gliding abapelesaly along in thia stealthy way.) 

157. And now take tliis last illustration, of a very different 
kind. Here is an effect of morning light by Tunier (S. 301), 
on the rocks of Otley-hill, near Leeds, drawn long ngo, when 
Apollo, and Artemis, and Athena, aUll aometimes wore seen, 
ftud felt, even near Leeds. The original drawing is one of 
the great Famley aeries, and entirely beautiful. I have shown, 
in the last volume of 'Modem Painters," bow well Turner 
knew the meaning of Greek legends : — he was not thinking of 
them, however, when lie made this design ; but, unintention- 
ally, has given us the very effect of momijig light we want : 
the glittering of the sunshine on dewy grass, half dark ; and 
the narrow gleam of it on the sides and head of the stag and 
hind. 

158, These few instancea will be enough to show you how 
we may read in early art of the Greeks their strong impres- 
sions of the power of hght. Tou will find the subject entered 
into at somewhat greater length in my ' Queen of the Air ; ' 
and if you will look at the beginning of the 7th book of Plato's 
•Pohty,' and read cai-efully the passages in the context re- 
apecting the sun and intellectual eight, you will aee how in- 
timately this physical love of light was connected with tbeir 
pliiloaophy, in its search, aa blind and captive, for better 
knowledge. I shall not attempt to define for you to-day the 
more complex hut much shallower forms which this love of 
light, and the philosophy that accompanies it, take in the 
medieval mind ; only remember that in future, when I briefly 
speak of the Greek school of art with reference to questions 
of delineation. I mean the entire range of the schools, from 
Homer's days to our own, which concern themselves with the 
representation of hght, and the effectu it produces on material 
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form — beginning practicaUy for ub with these Greek Tase paint- 
ings, and closing practically for us with Turner's sunset on 
the Temeraire ; being throughout a school of captivity and 
BadaeBH, but of intense power ; and which in its technical 
method of shadow on material form, au well as in it« essential 
temper, is centrally represented to you by Diirer's two great 
engravings of the ' Melencolia ' and the ' Knight and Death.' 
On the other hand, when I briefly speak to you of the Glothio 
school, with reference to delineation, I mean the entire and 
much more extensive range of sclioois extending from the 
earliest art in Central Asia and Egypt down to onr own day 
in India and China :— schools which have been content to ob- 
tain beautiful harmonies of colour without any representatioa 
of light ; and which have, many of thom, rested in suoh im- 
perfect expressions of form as could be so obtained ; echools 
usually in some measure childish, or restricted in intellect, 
and similarly childish or restricted in their philosophies or 
faiths ; but contented in the restriction ; and in the more 
powerful races, capable of advance to nobler development 
than the Greek scliools, though the consummate art of Eu- 
rope has only been accomphshed by the union of both. How 
that union was eEFected, I will endeavour to show you in my 
next lecture ; to-day I shall take note only of the points bear- 
ing on our immediate practice. 

159. A certain number of you, by faculty and natural dis- 
position, — and all, so far as you are interested in modem art, 
— will necessarily have to put yourselves under the discipline 
of the Greek or chiaroscuro school, which is directed pri- 
marily to the attainment of the power of representing form 
by pure contrast of light and shade. I say, the ' discipline ' 
of the Greek school, both because, followed faithfully, it is in- 
deed a severe one, and because to follow it at all is, for persons 
fond of colour, often a course of painful self-denial, from which 
young students are eager to escape. And yet, when the laws 
of both schools are rightly obeyed, the most perfect disci- 
pline is that of the colourist ; for they see and draw everything, 
while the chiaroacurist* must leave much indeterminate in 
mystery, or invisible in gloom : and there are therefore many 
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licentionB and vulgar forms of art connecUd with the cliiaro- 
Bcuro school, both in painting and etching, which have no 
parallel among the colourista. But both schools, rightlv fol- 
lowed, require first of all the absolute accuracy of delineatdon. 
This you need not hope to escape. "Whether you fill your 
spaces with coloiu-s, or ivitb shadows, they must equally be 
of the true outline and in true gradationa I have been 
thirty years telling modern students of art this in vain. I 
mean to say it to you only once, for the statement is too im- 
portant to be weaiiened by repetition. 

Without perfect delineation of form and perfect gradation, 
of space, neither noble colour ia possible, nor noble light, 

160. It may make this more beUevable to you if I put be- 
side each other a piece of detail from each schooL I gave you 
the St John of Cima da Conegliano for a type of the colour 
school. Here is one of the sprays of oak which rise against 
the sky of it in the distance, enlarged to about its real size 
(Edu. 12). I hope to draw it better for you at Venice ; but 
this will show j'ou with what perfect care the colourist has 
followed the outline of even- leaf in tlie sky. Beside it, I 
put a chiaroscorist drawing (at least, a photograph of one), 
Diirer's, from nature, of the common wild wall-cabbage (Edu. 
32). It is the most perfect piece of delineation by flat tint I 
have ever seen, iu ita masteiy of the perspective of every leaf, 
and its attainment almost of the bloom of texture, merely by 
its esqiiisitely tender and decisive laying of the colour. 
These two examples ought, I think, to satisfy you as to the 
precision of outline of both schools, and the power of ex- 
pression which may be obtained by flat tints laid within such 
outline. 

161. Next, here are two examples of the gradated shading 
expressive of the forms within the outline, by two masters of 
the chiaroscuro school. The first (S. 12) shows you Lionardo's 
method of work, both with chalk and the silver point. The 
second (S. 302), Turner's work in mezzotint ; both mastei-s 
doing their best. Observe that this plate of Turner's, which 
he worked on so long that it was never pubUshed, is of a sub- 
ject peculiarly depending on effects of mystery and conceal- 
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ment, the fall of the Reuss under the Devil's Bridge on the 
St. Gothard ; (the old bridge ; you may still see it under the 
existing one, wluch was built sluce Turner's drawing was 
inntle). If ever outUne could be dispensed with, jou would 
thiuk it might be so in this confusion of cloud, foam, and 
darkness. But here is Turner's own etching on the plate, 
(Edu. 35 F), niailo under the mezzotint ; and of all the 
studies of rock outline made by his hand, it is the most de- 
cisive and quietly complete. 

162. Again ; in the Lionardo sketches, many parts are lost 
in obscurity, or are left intentionally uncertain and mysteri- 
ous, even in the light ; and you might at first imagine some 
permission of escape had been here given you from the 
terrible law of delineation. But tlie slightest attempts to 
copy them wUl show you that the terminal lines are inimitably 
subtle, unaccusably true, and filled by gradations of shade so 
determined and measured, that the addition of a grola of the 
lead or chalk as large as the filament of a moth's wing, would 
make an appreciable difference in them. 

This is grievous, you think, and hopeless. No, it is de- 
lightful and full of hope : delightful, to see what marvellous 
things can be done by men ; and full of hope, if your hope ia 
the right one, of being one day able to rejoice more in what 
others are, than in what you are yourself, and more in the 
strength that is for ever above you, than in that you can ever 
attain. 

1C3- But you can attain much, if you will work reverently 
and patiently, and hope for no success through ill- regulated 
effort. It is, however, most assuredly at this point of your 
study that the full strain on your patience will begin. The 
exercises in line-drawing and flat laying of colour are irksome ; 
hut they are definite, and within certain limits, sure to be 
successful if practised with moderate care. But the expres- 
sion of form by shadow requires more subtle patience, and 
involves the necessity of frequent and mortifying failure, not 
to speidc of the self-denial which I said was needful in persons 
fond of colour, to draw in mere light and shade. If, indeed, 
you were going to be artist*), or could give any great lengtli 
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of time to study, it miglit be posnible for you to learn wholly 
ill the Venetian achool, and to reach form through colour. But 
without the mowt inteone application this ia not possible ; and 
practically, it will be necessary for you, aa soon aa you have 
gained the power of outlining accurately, and of laying flat col- 
our, to learn to express solid fonu as shown by light and shade 
only. And there is this great atlvautageindoingso, that many 
forms are more or less disguised by colour, and that we can 
only represent them completely to others, or rapidly and 
easily record them for ourselves, by the use of shade alone. 
A single iustance will show you what I mean. Perhaps there 
are few flowers of which the impression on the eye is more 
definitely of flat colour than the scarlet geranium. But you 
would find, if you were lo try to paint it,— first, that no pig- 
ment could approach the beauty of its scarlet ; and secondly, 
that the brightness of the hue dazzled the eye, and prevented 
its following the real aiTaugement of the cluster of flowera 
I have drawn for you here {at leaat this is a mezzotint from 
my drawing), a single cluster of the scarlet geraniiuu, in mere 
light and shade (Edu. 32 B.), and I think you will feel that 
its domed form, and the flat lying of the petals one over the 
other, in the vaulted roof of it, can be seen better thus than 
it they had been painted scarlet 

16i. Also this atu<iy will be useful to you, in showing 
how entirely effects of light depend on delineation, and gra- 
dation of spaces, and not on methods of shading. And this 
is the second great pra<^tical matter I want you to remember 
to-day. All effects of hght ond shade depend not on the 
method or execution of sliadows, but on their rightness of 
place, form, and depth. There ia indeed a loveliness of exe- 
cution added to the rightness, by the great masters, but you 
cannot obtain that till you become one. Shadow cannot be 
laid thoroughly well, any more than lines can be drawn 
steadily, but by a long practised hand, and the attempts to 
imitate the shading of fine draughtsmen, by dotting and 
batching, ore just aa ridiculous as it would be to endeavour 
to imitate their inatantaneous lines by a series of re-touching^ 
Toa will often indeed see lu Liouardo's work, aztd in 
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Angelo's, shadow wrought laboriously to an extreme of fine- 
nesa ; but when you look into it, you vrill find that they have 
always been drawing mure and more form within the space^ 
and never finishing for the sake of added texture, but of 
tulded fact. And all those effectaof transparency and reflected 
light, aimed at in common chalk drawings, are wholly spu- 
rious. For since, ae I told you, all hgbt« are shades com- 
pared to higher lights, and lights only aa compared to 
lower ones, it follows that there can be no difierence in their 
quahty as such ; but that light is opaque when it expresses 
substance, and transparent when it expresses space ; and 
shade is also opaque when it expresses substance, and trans- 
parent when it eipresses space. But it is not, even then, 
transparent in the common sense of that word ; nor is ita ap- 
pearance to he obtained by dotting or cross hatching, bat by 
touches 80 lender as to look like misL And now we find the 
use of having Liouardo for our guide. He is supreme in all 
questions of execution, and in his 28th chapter, you will find 
that shadows are to be ' dolce e sfumose,' to be tender, and 
look as if they were exhaled, or breathed on the paper. Then, 
look at any of Michael Angelo's finished drawings, or of Cor- 
reggio's sketches, and you will see that the true nurse of 
hght is in art, as in natuie, the cloud ; a misty and tender 
darkness, made lovely by gradation. 

165. And how absolutely independent it is of material or 
method of jiroduction, how absolutely dependent on right- 
nesa of place and depth, — there are now before you instances 
enough to prove. Here is DUrer's work in flat colour, repre- 
8ent€d by the photograph, in ita smoky brown ; Turner's, in 
washed sepia, and in mezzotint ; Lionardo's, in pencil and in 
chalk ; on the screen in front of you a large study in charcoal. 
In every one of these drawings, the material of shEidow is ab- 
solutely opaque. But photograph-stain, chalk, lead, iuk, or 
charcoal, — every one of them, laid by the master's hand, be- 
comes full of light by gradation only. Here is a moonlight 
(Edu. 31 B.), in which you wotdd think the moon shone 
through every cloud ; yet the clouds are mere single dashes 
of sepia, imitated by the brown stain of a photograph ; simi- 
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iarly, in these plates from the Liber Studiomm the white 
paper becomes transparent or opaque, exnctly as the master 
chooses. Here, on the granite rock of the St. Gkitliard (S. 
302). is white paper made opaque, every light represents solid 
bosses of rock, or balls of lotan. But in this study of twilight 
(S. 303), the same white paper (coarse old stuff it is, too !) is 
made as transpareut as crystal, and every fragment of it repre- 
sents clear and far away light in the sky of evening in Italy. 
From which the practical conclusion for you is, that you are 
never to trouble yourselves with any questions as to the means 
of shade or hght, but only with the right government of the 
means at your disposal. And it is a most grave error in the 
system of manj' of our public di-awing-schools tliat the stu- 
dents are permitted to spend weeks of labour in giving at- 
tractive appearance, by dehcacy of texture, to chiaroscuro draw- 
ings in which every form is false, and every relation of depth 
untrue. A most unhappy form of error ; for it not only delays, 
and often wholly arrests, their advance in their own art ; but it 
prevents what ought to take place co- relatively with their execu- 
tive practice, the formation of their taste by the accurate study 
of the models from which they draw. I do not doubt but that 
you have more pleasure in looking at the large drawing o( the 
arch of Bourges, behind me, (Eef. 1), than at common sketches 
of sculpture. Tlie reason you like it is, that the whole effort of 
the workman has been to show you, not his own skill in shad- 
ing, but the play of the Ugbt on the surfaces of the leaves, 
which is lovely, because the sculpture itself is first-rate. And 
I must so far anticipate what we shall discover when we coma 
to the subject of sculpture, as to tell you the two main prin- 
ciples of good sculpture : first, that its masters think before 
all other matters of the right placing of masses ; secondly, that 
they give life by flexure of surface, not by quantity of detail ; 
for scidpture is indeed only light and shade drawing in stone. 
166. Much that I have endeavoured to teach on this subject 
has been gravely misundersfood, by both young painters and 
sculptors, especially by the latter. Because I am alwfiya urg- 
ing them to imitate oi^auic forms, they think il 
qoaotitiea of flowers and leaves, and copy them i 
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\hey have done all that is Deeded. But the difficulty is not to 
carre quantities of leavea Anybody can do that. The diffi- 
culty ia, never anywhere to have an uniieceSBary lea/. Oror 
the arch on the right, yoa see there is a cluster of seven, witii 
their abort stalks springing from a thick stem. Now, yon 
could not turn one of those leaves n hair's- breadth out of its 
place, nor tliicken one of Uieir stems, nor alter the angle at 
which each slips over the next one, without spoiling the whole, 
iLs mucli as you would a piece of melody by missing a, uute. 
That is disposition of massea Again, in the group on the 
left, while the placing of eveiT leaf ia just as skilful, tliej are 
made more interestiug yet by tlie lovely undulation of their 
surfaces, so that not one of them is in equal hght with an- 
other. And that is so iu all good sculpture, without exception. 
From the Elgin marbles down to the lightest tendril that carls 
round a capital in tlie thirteenth centun-, every piece of stone 
that has been touched by the band of a master, becomes soft 
with under-hfe, not resembling nature merely in skin-te^iture, 
nor in fibres of leaf, or veins of flesh ; but in the broad, tender, 
unspeakably subtle undulation of its organic form. 

167. Pieturuiug then to the question of our own practice, I 
beUeve that all difficulties in method will vanish, if only yon 
cultivate with care enough the habit of accurate observation, 
and if you think only of making your light and shade true, 
whether it be dehcate or noL But there are three divisions 
or degrees of truth to be sought for, in light and shade, by 
three several modes of study, which I must aak you to dis- 
tinguish caie fully. 

I. When objects are lighted by the direct rays of the sun, 
or by direct light entering from a window, one aide of them 
is of course iu light, the other in shaile, and the forms in the 
mass are exhibited syslematicaUy by the force of the rays fall- 
ing on it ; (those having most power of illumination which 
Mrike most vertically); and note Umt there ia, therefore, to 
nvcry solid curvature of surface, a necessarily proportioned 
Ipwlation of light, the gnulation on n parabolic soUd being 
(UffiTdiit from the gradation on an elliptical or spherical one. 
Now, when your purpose ia to represent and learn the an at- 
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omy, or otherw-ise characteriBtic forma, of any object, it is 
best to place it in this kind of direct light, and to draw it aa 
it is seen when we look at it in n direction at right imgles to 
that of the ray. This is the orJiiiury aeademicnl way of study- 
ing form. Liouardo seldom pnictises any other in his real 
work, though he directs many others in his treatise. 

IGS, Tlie great importance of anatomical knowledge to the 
painters of the IGth century rendered this method of study 
very frequent with them ; it almost wholly regidated their 
schools of engraving, and has been the most frequent system 
of drawing in arl-schoola since (to the very inexpedient ex- 
clusion of otheni). When you study objects in this way, — 
and it will indeed be well to do so often, though not exclu- 
sively, — observe always one main principle. Divide the light 
from the darkness frankly at first ; all over the subject let 
there be no doubt which is which. Sepai-ate them one from 
the other as they are separated in the moon, or on the world 
itself, in day and nighL Then gradate your lights with the 
utmost subtilty possible to you ; but let your shadows alone, 
until near the termination of the drawing : then put quickly 
into them what farther energj- they need, thus gaining the re- 
flected lights out of their orighial flat gloom ; but generally 
not looking much for reflected lights. Nearly all young stu- 
dents (and too many advanced masters) esaggei-ate them. It 
is good to see a drawing come out of its ground like a vision 
of hght only ; the shadows lost, or disregardetl in the vague 
of space. In vulgar chiaroscuro the shades are so full of re- 
flection that they look as if some one had been walking round 
the object with a candle, and the student, by that help, peer- 
ing into its crannies. 

169. n. But, in the reality of nature, very few objects are 
seen in this accurately lateral manner, or lighted by uncon- 
fuaed direct rays. Some are all in shadow, some all in light, 
some near, and vigorously defined ; others dim and faint in 
aerial distance. The study of these various eCTects and forces 
of light, which we may call aerial chiaroscuro, is a far more 
subtle one than that of the rays exhibiting organic form 
(which for distinction's sake we may call ' formal ' chiaro- 
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scuro), since the degrees of light from the sun itself to the 
blackness of night, are far beyond any literal imitatioD. In 
order to produce a mental inipreaaion of the facta, two dis- 
tinct methods may be followed ; — the first, to shade down- 
wards from the lights, making everything darker in doe pro- 
portion, until the Bcale of our power being ended, the mass of 
the picture ia lost in shade. The second, to assume the points 
of extreme darkness for a basis, and to light everj'thing abore 
these in due proportion, tUl the mass of the picture is lost in 
light. 

170. Thus, in Turner 8 sepia drawing 'lais' (Edu. 31), he 
begins with the extreme liglit in the sky, and shades down 
from that till he is forced to represent the near trees and pool 
as one mass of blacknesa In his ilrawing of the Greta (S. 3), 
he begins with the dark brown shadow of the bank on the left, 
and illurainates up from that, till, in his distance, trees, hills, 
sky, and clouds, are all lost in broad light, so that you can 
hardly see the ihstinction between hills and sky. The second 
of these methods is in general the best for colour, though 
great painters unite both in their practice, according to the 
character of their subject. The first method is never pursued 
in colour but by inferior paintera It is, nevertheless, of great 
importance to make studies of chiaroscuro in this first manner 
for some time, as a preparation for colouring ; and this for 
many reasons, which it would take too long to state now. I 
sliall expect you to have confidence in me when I assure you 
ot the necessity of this study, and ask you to make good use 
of the examples from the Liber Studiorum which I have placed 
in your Educational series. 

171. HI. Whether in formal or aerial cliiaroscuro, it is op- 
tional with the student to make the local eoloiu- of objects a 
part of his shadow, or to consider the high lights of every 
colour as white. For instance, a chiaroecorist of lionardo's 
school, drawing a leopard, would take no notice whatever of 
the spots, but only give the shadows which expressed the an- 
atomy. And it is indeed necessary to be able to do this^ and 
to make drawings of the forms of things as if they were sculpt- 
ured, and had no colour. But in general, and more espe- 
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cially in the practice which is to guide you to colour, it is bet- 
ter to regard the local colour as part of the general dark and 
light to be imitated ; and, an I told you at fivat, to couBider 
all nature merely as a mosaic of dtSereot colours, to be imi- 
tated one hy one in simphcity. But good itrtists vary their 
methods according to their subject and material. In general, 
Diirer takes little account of local colour ; but iu woodcuts of 
armorial bearinga (one with peacock's feathers I shall get for 
you some day) takes great delight in it ; while one of the chief 
merits of Bewick is the ease and vigour witli which he uses 
his black and white for the colours of plumes. Also, every 
great artist looks for, and expresses, that character of his sub- 
ject which is best to be rendered by the instrument in his 
hand, and the material he works on. Give Velasquez or Vero- 
nese a leopard to paint, the first thing they think of will be its 
Bpots ; give it to Durer to engrave, and he will set himself at 
the fur and whiskers ; give it a Greek to curve, and he will 
only think of its jaws and limbs ; each doing what is abso- 
lutely best with tlie means at his disposal. 

172. The details of practice in tliese various methods I 
vill endeavour to explain to you by distinct examples in your 
Educational series, as we proceed in our work ; for the pres- 
ent, let me, in closing, recommend to you once more with 
great earnestness the patient endeavour to render the chiaro- 
scuro of landscape in the manner of the Liber Studiorum ; 
and this the rather, because you might easily suppose that 
the tacilify of obtaiuing photographs which render such 
efiectfi, as it seems, with absolute truth and with unapproach- 
able subtlety, superseded the necessity of study, and the use 
of sketching. Let me assure you, once for all, that photo- 
graphs supersede no single quality nor use of fine art, and 
have so much in common with Nature, that they even share 
her temper of parsimony, and will Uiemselves give you noth- 
ing valuable that you do not work for. They supersede no 
good art, for the definition of art is ' human labour regulated 
by human design,' and this design, or endeuce of active in- 
tellect in choice and arrangement, is the essential part of the 
work ; which, so long as you cannot jwrceive, you perceive 
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no art whatsoever ; which, when once you do perceiTe, yoti 
will perceive also to be replaceable by no mechanism. But, 
farther, photographs will give you. nothing you do not work 
for. They are invaluable for record of some kinds of facts, 
and for giving transcripta of drawings by great maetera ; but 
neither in the photographed scene, nor photogrophed draw- 
ing, will you see any true good, more than in the thinga 
themselves, until you have given the appoint«d price in your 
own attention and totL And when once you have paid this 
price, you will not cai'e for photogmphs of landscape. They 
are not true, though they seem ao. They are merely spoiled 
nature. If it is not human design you are looking for, there 
is more beauty in the uext wayside bank than in all the sun- 
blackened paper you could collect in a hfetime. Go and look 
at the real landscape, and take care of it ; do not think you 
can get the good of it in a black slain portable in a folio. 
But if you care for human thought and passion, then learn 
yourselves ta watch the course and fall of the light by whose 
influence you live, and to ehare in the joy of human spirits in 
the heavenly gifts of sunbeam and shade. For I tell you 
truly, that to a quiet heart, and healthy brain, and indus- 
trious hand there is more dehglit, and use, in the dappling at 
one wood-glade with flowers and sunshine, thau to the rest- 
less, heartless, and idle could be brought by a panorama of a 
belt of the world, photographed round the equator. 
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173. To-DAi I must try to complete our elementary sketch 
of BchoolH of art, by tracing the course of those which were 
distinguished by faculty of colour, and afterwards to deduce 
from the entire scheme advisable methods of immediate prac- 
tice. 

You remember that, for the type of the early schools of 
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colour, 1 chose their work in glass ; as tor that of the early 
schools of chiaroscuro, I chose their work in clny, 

I had two reasonu for tins. First, that the peculiar sfeiQ of 
colourists is seeu most intelligibly iu their work in glass or in 
enamel ; secondly, that Nature herself produces all her love- 
liest colours in some kind of solid or liquid glass or crj-stal. 
The rniiibow is painted on a shower of melted glass, and the 
colours of the opal are produced in vitreous flint mixed with 
water ; the green and blue, and goldeu or amber brown of 
flowing water is in surface glossy, and in motion, ' splendidior 
vitro.' And the loveliest colours ever granted to human sight 
— those of morning and evening clouds before or after rain — 
are produced on minute particles of finely-divided water, or 
jierhaps sometimes, ice. But more than this. If you esamine 
with a lens some of the richest colours of flowen*, as, for in- 
stance, those of the gentian and dianthus, you will find their 
teiture is produced by a crystnUine or sugaiy frost-work upon 
them. In the lychnis of the high Alps, the red and white 
Lave a kind of sugaiy bloom, as rich as it is delicate. It is 
indescribable ; but if you can fancy very powdery and crys- 
talline snow mixed with the softest cream, and then dashed 
with carmine, it may give you some idea of the look of it. 
There are no colours, either in the nacre of shells, or the 
plumes of birds and insects, which are so pure as those of 
clouds, opal, or flowers ; but the/or<?e of puj-jjle and blue in 
some butterflies, and the methods of clouding, and strength 
of bunuBhed lustre, in plumage like the peacock's, give them 
more universal interest ; in some birds, also, as in our own 
kingfisher, the colour nearly reaches a floral preciouaness. 
The lustre in most, however, is metallic rather than vitreous ; 
and the vitreous always gives the purest hue. Entirely com- 
mon and vulgar compai-ed with these, yet to be noticed as 
completing the crystalline or vitreous system, we have the 
colours of gems. The green of the emerald is the best of 
these ; but at its best is as vulgar as house-painting beside tlie 
green of birds' plumage or of clear water. No diamond shows 
colour so pure as a dewdrop ; the ruby i.t like the pink of an 
ill-dyed and half- washed-out print, comparetl to the dianthua : 
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and tbe carbuncle ia usually quit« dead unless set ^itb a foil, 
and even then is not prettier than the seed of a pomegraD&te, 
The opal is, however, an exception. When pure and uncut in 
its Dative rock, it presents the most lovely colours that can be 
Been in the world, except thoBe of clouds. 

We have thus in nature, chiefly obtained by crystalline cod- 
ditions, a series of groups of entirely delicious hues ; and it is 
one of the best sigus that the bodily system is in a healthy 
Btate when we can sec these clearly in their most dehcate 
tints, and enjoy them fully and simply, with the kind of eu- 
joymeut that children have in eating sweet things. I shall 
place a piece of rock opal on the table in your working room : 
if on fine days you will sometimes dip it in water, take it into 
sunshine, and examine it with a lens of moderate power, you 
may always test your progress in sensibility to colour by the 
degree of pleasure it gives you. 

174. Now, the course of our main colour schools is briefly 
this : — First, we have, returning to our hexagonal scheme, 
line ; then sjtace" filled with pure colour ; and then ma^eeg 
espressed or rounded with pure colour. And during these 
two stages the masters of colour delight in the purest linte, 
and cudeavoiu; as far as possible to rival tJiose of opals and 
flowers. In saying 'the purest tints,' I do not mean the 
simplest types of red, lilue, and yellow, but the most pure 
tints obtainable by their combinations. 

175. You remember I told you, when the colourists paint«d 
masses or projecting spaces, they, aiming always at colour. 
perceived from the first and held to the last the fact that 
shadows, though of course darker than the lights with refer- 
ence to which they arp shadows, are uot therefore necessarily 
less vigorous colours, but perhaps more vigoroua Some of 
the most beautiful blues and purples ia nature, for instance, 
are those of mountains in shadow against amber sky ; and 
the darkness of the hollow in the centre of a wdd rose is one 
glow of orange fire, owing to the quantity of its yellow sta- 
mens. 

Well, the Venetians always saw this, and all great colourists 
Bee it, and are thus separated from the non-colouiiBts or 
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BcboolB of mere chiaroBcviro, not by difierence in stjie merely 
but by being right while the others are wrong. It ia an ab- 
solute fact that ahadowB are as much colours as lights are ; 
and whoever represents them by merely, the subdued or dark- 
ened tint of the light, represeDts tbem falsely. I particularly 
want you to observe that this is no matter of taste, but fact 
If you are especiiUly aobermindeil, you may indeed choose 
sober colours where Venetians would have chosen gay ones ; 
that is a matter of taste : you may think it proper for a hero 
to wear a dress without patterns on it, rather than an embroid- 
ered one ; that is similarly a matter of taste : but, though 
you may also think it would be dignified for a hero's limbs to 
be all black, or brown, on the shaded side of tltem, yet, if 
you are using colour at all, you cannot so have him to your 
mind, except by falsehood ; lie never, under any circum- 
stances, could bo entirely black or brown on one side of him. 

176. In this, then, the Venetians are separate from other 
schools by rightness, and they are so to their last days. Vene- 
tian painting is in this matter always right But also, in their 
early days, the colourists are separated from other schools by 
tlieir contentment with tranquil cheerfulness of light ; by their 
never wanting to be doMled. None of their lights are flashing 
or blinding ; they are soft, winning, precious ; lights of ^jeorl, 
not of lime : only, you know, on this condition they ojmnot 
have sunshine : their day is the day of Paradise ; they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun, in their cities ; and everything 
IS seen clear, as tlirongh crystal, far or near. 

This holds to the end of the fifteenth century. Then they be- 
gin to see that this, beautiful as it may be, is still a make-be- 
lieve light ; that we do not live in the inside of a pearl ; but in 
on atmosphere through which a burning sun stiinea thwart- 
edly, and over which a sorrowful night must for prevail And 
then the chiaroacurists succeed in persuading them of the 
fact that there is mystery in the day as in the night, and show 
them how constantly to see truly, is to see dimly. And also 
they teach them the brilliancy of light, and the degree in wliich 
it is raised from the darkness ; and, instead of tbcir sweet 
and pearly peace, tempt them to look for the strength of flam« 
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and coruscation of lightniiig, aoil flash of sunshine on a 
and on poinU of apears. 

177. Tlie noble painters take the lesson nobly, alike for 
gloom or flttiue. Titian with dehberate strength, Tintoret irith 
stormy passion, read it, side by side. Titian deepens the hues 
of his AsBuniption, oa of hia Entombment, into a solemn twi- 
light ; Tintoret involves his earth in coils of volcanic cloud, 
and withdraws, tlirough circle flaming above circle, the distant 
light of Paradise. Both of them, becoming naturalist and 
human, add the veracity of Holbein's intense portraiture to 
theglowand the dignity they had themselves inherited from the 
Masteni of Peace : at the same moment another, as strong as 
they, and in pure felicity of art-faculty, even greater than they, 
but trained in a lower school, — Velasquez, — produced the 
miracles of colour and shadow -painting, which made Beynolds 
say of him, 'What we all do with labour, he does with ease ;' 
and one more, Correggio, uniting the sensual element of the 
Greek schools with their gloom, and their light with their 
beauty, and all these with the Lombardic colour, became, as 
since I think it has been admitted without question, the cap- 
tain of the painter's art as such. Other men have nobler or 
more numerous gifts, but as a. painter, master of the art of 
laying coloiu- so as to be lovely, Correggio is alone. 

178. I said the noble men learnt their lesson nobly. The 
base men also, and necessarily, learn it basely. The great 
men rise from colour to sunlight. The base ones fall from 
colour to candlelight. To-day, • nou ragioniam dl lor.' but let 
us see what this great change which perfects the art of paint- 
ing mainly consists in, and means. For though we are only 
at present speaking of technical matters, every one of them, 
I can scarcely too often repeat, is the outcome and sign of a 
mental character, and you can only understand the folds of 
the veil, by those of the form it veils. 

179. The complete painters, we find, have brought dimness 
and mystery into their method of colouring. Tliat means 
that the world alt around them has resolved to dream, or to 
believe, no more : but to know, and to see. And instantly all 
knowledge and sight are given, no more as in the Qothic 
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times, through fl winiJow of glass, brightly, but as through a 
telescope-glaaa, liarkly, Your cathedral window shut jou 
from tlie true sky, and illumiDed you with n viaion ; your 
telescope leads you to the sky, hut darkens its light, and re- 
veals nebula beyond nebula, far and farther, and to no con- 
ceivable farthest — unresohable. That is what the mystery 
means. 

180. Nest, what does that Greek opposition of black and 
white mean ? 

In tliB sweet crystalline time of colour, the painters, whether 
OQ glass or canvas, employed intricate patterns, in order to 
mingle hues beautifully with each other, aud make one per- 
fect melody of tliem aU. But in the great natui-alist school, 
they like their patterns to come in the Greek way, dashed 
dark on light, — gleaming light out of dark. That means also 
that the world round them has again returned to the Greek 
conviction, that all nature, especinlly human nature, is not 
entirely melodious nor luminous ; but a barred and broken 
thing : that saints have their foibles, sinners their forces ; that 
the most luminous virtue is often only a flash, aud the black- 
est-looking fault is sometimes only a stain : and, without 
confusing in the least black with white, they can forgive, or 
even take delight in things that are like the vtfiplt, dappled. 

181. You have then — first, mystery. Secondly, opposition 
of dark and light. Then, lastly, whatever truth of form the 
dark and light can show. 

That is to say, truth altogether, and resignation to it, and 
quiet resolve to make the best of it. And therefore, portrait- 
ure of hviug men, women, and children, — no more of saints, 
cherubs, or demons. So here I have brought for your stand- 
ards of perfect art, a httle maiden of the Strozzi family, with 
her dog, by Titian ; aud a little princess of the house of Savoy, 
by Vandyke ; and Charles the Fifth, by Titian ; aud a queen, 
by Velasquez ; and an Enghsh gii-1 in a brocaded gown, by 
Reynolds ; and an English physician in bis plain coat, and 
wig, by Reynolds : and if you do not like them, I cannot help 
myself, for I can find nothing better for you. 

182. Better ? — I must pause at the word. Nothing stronger, 
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certainly, nor bo strong. Nothing bo wooderful, so inimitable, 
BO keen in unprejudiced and unbiassed eighi 

Yetbetter, perhaps, the sight that was guided bya aacred will; 
the power that could be taught to weaker hands ; the work 
that was faultless, though not inunitable, bright with felicity 
of heart, and eonsummnte in a disciplined and companionable 
skill. You will Slid, when I con place in your hands the notes 
on Verona, which I read at the Royal Institution, that T have 
ventured to call the a'ra of painting represented by John 
Bellini, the time 'of the Masters.' Truly they deserved the 
name, who did nothing but wliat was lovely, and taught only 
what was right. These mightier, who succeeded them, 
crowned, but closed, the dynasties of art, and since their day 
painting has never flourished more. 

183. There were many reasons for this, without fault of 
theirs. They were esponents, in the fii-st place, of the change 
in all men's minds from civil and religious to merely domestic 
passion ; the love of theii- gods and their country had con- 
tracted itself now into that of their domestic circle, which was 
little more than the halo of themselves. Ton will see the re- 
flection of this change in painting at once by comparing the 
two Madonnas (S. 37, John BeUini's, and Itaphael's, called 
' della Seggiola '). Bellini's Madonna caiee lor all creatures 
through her child ; Raphael's, for her child only. 

Again, the world round these painters had become sad and 
proud, instead of happy and humble ; — ita domestic peace was 
darkened by irreligion, and mnde restless bj' pride. And the 
Hymen, whose statue this fair English girl of Beynolds' 
thought must decorate (S, 43), is bUnd, and holds a coronet 

Again, in the splendid power of realization, which these 
greatest of artists had reached, there was the latent possibiUty 
of amusement by deception, and of excitement by sensualism. 
And Dutch trickeries of base resemblance, and French and 
English fancies of insidious beauty, soon occupied the eyes of 
the populace of Europe, too restless and wretched now to care 
for the sweet eartb-beiTies and Madonna's iv^- of Cima. and 
too ignoble to perceive Titian's colour, or Correggio's shade. 

184, Enough sources of evi! were here, in the temper anJ 
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power of the consummate nrt. lu its practical methods there 
was auotber, the htallest of all. Tliese great artists brought 
with them rayaiery, deBpomlency, domesticitj', seiiBiuLlity ; of 
all these, good came, as well as evil. One thing more they 
brought, of which nothing but evil ever cornea, or can come — 
Liberty. 

By the discipline of five hundred years they had learned 
and mherited such power, that whereas all former pointers 
could be right only by effort, they could be right with ease ; 
and whereas all former painters could be right only under i-e- 
straint, they could be right, free. Tintoret'a touch, Luini'a, 
Correggio's, Reynolds', and Velasquez's, are all as free as the 
air, and yet right. ' How very fine I ' said everybody. Un- 
questionably, very fine. Nest, said everybody, ' What a grand 
discovery ! Here is the finest work ever done, and it is quite 
free. Let us all be free then, and what fine things shall we 
not do also ! ' With what results we too well know. 

Nevertheless, remember you ore to delight in the freedom 
won by these might}- men through obedience, though you are 
not to covet it. Obey, and you ahro shall be free in time ; 
but in these minor things, as well as in great, it is only right 
service which is perfect freedom. 

185. This, broadly, is the history of the early and late 
colour-schools. Thefirstof theselshall call generally, hence- 
forward, the school of crystal ; the other that of clay : potter's 
day, or human, are too sorrowfully the same, as far as art is 
concerned. Now remember, in practice, you cannot follow 
both these schools ; you must distinctly adopt the principles 
of one or the other. I will put the means of following either 
within your reach ; and according to your dispositions you 
will choose one or the other : all I have to guard you against 
is the mistake of thinking you can unite the two. If you want 
to paint (even in the most distant and feeble way) in the Greek 
school, the school of Lionardo, Correggio, and Turner, you 
cannot design coloured windows, nor Angelicnn paradises. 
If, on the other hand, you choose to live in the peace of para- 
dise, you cannot share in the gloomy triumphs of the earth. 
And, incidentally note, as a practical matter of imme- 
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diat« importance, tliat painted wiudows have nothiiig lo do 
with chiaroBCuro. Tlie virtue of glass is to be traQSpareut 
everywiiere. If you care to build a palace of jewels, painted 
glass is richer than all the treasurea of Aladdin's lamp ; but it 
you like pictures better thau jewels, you must eome into broad 
dayhght to paint them. A picture iu coloured gloss is one of 
the most vulgar of barbarisms, and only fit to be rauked with 
the gauze trnuspareocieH aud chemical illuminations of the 
EeDsationol stage. Also, put out of your minds at once all 
question about difficulty of getting colour ; in glass we have 
iJ] the colours that are wanted, only we do not know either 
how to choose, or bow to connect them ; and we are alwavs 
tiying to get them bright, when their real virtue is to be deep, 
and tender, and subdued. We wOl have a thorough study of 
painted glass soon : meanwhile I merely give you a type of its 
perfect stvle, in two windows from Chalons sur Mame (S. 
Ul). 

187. You will have then to choose between these two modes 
of thought : for my own part, with what poor gift and skill is 
in me, I belong wholly to the chiaroscurist school ; and shall 
teach you therefore chiefly that which I am best able to teach : 
and the rather, that it is only in this school that you can fol- 
low out the study either of natural history or landscape. The 
form of a wild animal, or the wrath of a mountain torrent, 
would both be revolting (or in a certain sense Int-isible) to 
the calm fantasy of a painter in the schools of crystal He 
must lay his lion asleep in St. Jerome's study beside his tame 
pailridge and spare slippers ; lead the appeased river by al- 
ternate azure promontories, and restrain its courtly little 
streamlets with margins of marble. But, on the other hand, 
your studies of mythology and literature may l>est be con- 
nected with these schools of purest and calmest imagination ; 
and their discipline wll be useful to you in yet another di- 
rection, and that a very important one. It will teach you to 
take delight iu httle things, and develope iu you the jov which 
all men should feel in purity and order, not only in pictures 
but in reaUty. For, indeed, the best art of this st^ool of 
fantasy may at last be in reality, and the chuuroscurists, true 
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in ideal, may be lees helpful in act We cannot aneat sunHeta 
nor carve mountains, but we may tura every English home- 
Btead, if we choose, into a picture by Cima or John Bellini, 
which shall be ' no counterfeit, but the true and perfect image 
of life indeed.' 

188. For the present, however, and yet for some httle time 
dui-ing your progreea, you will not have to choose your school 
For both, as we have seen, begin in delineation, and both pro- 
ceed by filling fiat spaces with an even tint. And therefore this 
will be the course of work for you, founded on all that we 

Having learned to measure, and draw a pen line with some 
steadiness (the geometrical exercises for thiu purpose being 
properly school, not University work), you shall have a series 
of studies from the plants which are of chief importance in the 
history of art ; first from tlieir real fonns, and then from the 
conventional and heraldic expressions of them \ then we will 
take examples of the filling of ornamental forms with dat col- 
our in Egyptian, Greek, and Gothic design ; and then we will 
advance to animoJ forms treated in the same severe way, and so 
to the patterns and colour designs on animals themselves. And 
when we are sure of our firmness of hand and accuracy of eye, 
we will go on into light and sliade. 

189. In process ot time, these series of exercises will, I hope, 
be sufficiently complete and systematic to show ita purpose at 
a glance. But during the present year, I shall content my- 
self with placing a few examples of these different kinds of 
practice in your rooms for work, explaining in the catalogue 
the position they will ultimately occupy, and the technical 
points of process into which it is of no use to enter in a gen- 
eral lecture. After a little time spent in copying these, your 
own predilections miist determine your future course of study ; 
only remember, whatever school you follow, it must be only 
to learn metbo<l, not to imitate result, and to acquaint your- 
self with the minds of other men, but not to adopt tliem as 
your own. Be assured that no good can come of your work 
but as it arises simply out of your own true natures an<l the 
necessities of the time around you, though in many respects an 
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eril one. Toil live in ao Age of base conceit and baser servil- 
ity— an age whose intellect ia chie0j formed by pillage and 
occupied in desecration ; one day mimicking, the next destroy- 
ing, the works of nil the noble [>erBOnB who made its Intellect- 
ual or art life possible to it : — an age without honest confidence 
enough in itself to carve n cbeiTj'-stone with an original fancy, 
but witlj iusoleiice enough to abolish the solar sj'stem, if it 
were allowed to meddle witb it In the midst of all this, you 
have to become lowly and strong ; to recognise the powers of 
others and to fulfil your own. I shall try to bring before you 
every form of ancient art, that you may read and profit by it, 
not imitate it You shall draw Egyptian kings dressed in col- 
ours like the rainbow, and Doric gods, and Runic monsters, 
and Gothic monks— not that you may draw like Egyptians ot 
Norsemen, nor yield yourselves passively to be bound by the 
devotion or infected with the delirium of the past, but that 
you may know truly what other men have felt during their 
poor span of life ; aud open your own hearts to what the 
heavens and earth may have to tell you in j-ours. 

Do not be surprised, therefore, nor provoked, if I give you 
at first strange things, and rude, to draw. Ab soon as you try 
them, you will find they are difficult enough, yet, with carB, 
entirely possible. As you go on drawing them they will be- 
come interesting, and, as soon as you understand them, yoa 
will be on the way to understand yourselves also. 

190. In closing this first course of lectures, I have one word 
more to say respecting the possible consequence of the intro- 
duction of art among the studies of the University. What 
art may do for scholarship, I have no right to conjecture ; but 
what scholarship may do for art, I may in all modesty toll you. 
Hitherto, great ai'ti.sts, though always gentlemen, have yet 
been too exclusiTely craftsmen. Art has been less thoughtful 
than we suppose ; it has taught much, but much, also, folsely. 
Many of the greatest pictures are enigmas ; others, beautiful 
toys ; others, harmful and corrupting toys. In the loveliest 
there is something weak ; in the greatest there is something 
guilty. And this, gentlemen, if you will, is the new thing 
that may come to paas, — that the schoki-s of England may re- 
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solve to teach also with the silent power of the arts ; and that 
some among you may so learn and use them, that pictures 
may be painted which shall not be enigmas any more, but 
open teachings of what can no otherwise be so well shown ; 
which shall not be fevered or broken visions any more, but 
shall be filled with the indwelling light of self-possessed im- 
agination ; which shall not be stained or enfeebled any more 
by evil passion, but glorious with the strength and chastity of 
noble human love ; and which shall no more degrade or dis- 
guise the work of God in heaven, but testify of Him as here 
dwelling with men, and walking with them, not angry, in the 
garden of the earth. 
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For some time back I have felt tbe want, amon^ Students of 
Drawing, of a. written code of accui-at« Perspective Law ; the 
modes of coiiatruction in common use tieing various, and, for 
some problems, insufficient. It would have been desirable to 
draw up euch a code in popular language, so as to do away 
with the most repulsive difficulties of the subject ; but finding 
this popularization would be impossible, without elaborate 
figures and long explanations, such as I bad no leisure to pre* 
pare, I have arranged the necesaary rules in a short mathe- 
matical form, which any school-boy may read through in a 
few days, after he has mastered the first three and the sixth 
booka of Euclid. 

Some awkward compromises have been admitted between 
the first-attempted popular explanation, and the severer ar- 
rangement, involving irregular lettering and redundant phrase- 
ology ; but I cannot for the present do more, and leave the 
book therefore to its trial, hoping that, if it be found by mas- 
ters of schools to answer its purpose, I may hereafter bring 
it into better form.* 

♦Some irregularities of irrsngetnent have been admitleil merely for 
the sales of couvenient referuDce ; the eighth problem, for inBtanoe, 
oagbt la have been given as > caxe of the seventli, but is aeparatelj 
enanclaled on account of its importanoe. 

Several cotiatructiona, which ought to have lieen given as problems, 
ar« on the contrary given as corollaries, in order to keep the more dl' 
recllj ronneclfid problelna in closer sequence ; thus the construation of 
rectangles and polj'gana in vertical planus would appear by the Table of 
Contents to have been omitted. b«lD){ given in the uorollary to Problem 
IX. 
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An account of practical methods, sufficient for general pur- 
poses of sketching, might indeed have been set down in much 
less space, but if the student reads the following pages care- 
fully, he will not only find himself able, on occasion, to solve 
perspective problems of a complexity greater than the ordinary 
rules will reach, but obtain a clue to many important lawrs of 
pictorial effect, no less than of outline. The subject thus ex- 
amined becomes, at least to my mind, very curious and inter- 
esting ; but, for students who are imable or imwilling to take 
it up in this abstract form, I believe good help will be soon 
furnished, in a series of illustrations of practical perspective 
now in preparation by Mr. Le Yengeur. I have not seen this 
essay in an advanced state, but the illustrations shown to me 
were very clear and good ; and as the author has devoted 
much thought to their arrangement, I hope that his work will 
be precisely what is wanted by the general learner. 

Students wishing to pursue the subject into its more ex- 
tended branches will find, I believe, Cloquet's treatise the 
best hitherto published.* 

* Nouvean Tndt6 £l6mentair6 de Penpeotive. Baohelier, 1828b 
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When you begin to read thU book, sit ilown very near the 
window, aud shut tbe window, I hope the view out of it ia 
prettv ; but, whatever the view may be. we shall find euough 
in it for an illustration of the first priueiples of perspective 
(or, literally, of " looking through "). 

Every pane of your window mny be considered, if you 
choose, as a gloss pictui'e ; and what you see through it, oa 
painted on its surfuce. 

And if, holding your head still, you extend your hand to the 
glass, you may, with a brush full of any thick colour, trace, 
roughly, the lines of the landscape on the glass. 

But, to do this, yon must hold your head very still. Not 
only you must not move it sideways, nor up and down, but 
it must not even move backwards or forwards ; for, if you 
move your head forwards, you will see more of the landscape 
through the pane ; and, if you move it backwards, you will 
eee less : or consideriug the pane of glasa as a picture, when 
you hold your head near it, the objects are painted small, 
and a great many of them go into a little space ; but, when 
you hold your head some illstance back, the objects are paint- 
ed larger upon the pane, and fewer of them go into the field 
of it. 

But, besides holding your bead still, you must, when you 
try to trace the picture on the glass, shut one of your eyes. If 
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jou do not, the point of the brush appears double ; and, on 
fiirther experiment, you will observe that each of your eyes 
seea the object In a differeut place ou the glass, so that the 
traciug which is true to the sight of the right eye is a couple 
of inches (or more, according to your distance from the pane), 
to the left of that which is ti-ue to the sight of the left. 

Thus, it ia only possible to draw what you see tbiough the 
window rightly on the surface of the glass, by fixing one eye 
at a given point, and neither moving it to the right nor left 
nor up nor down, nor backwards nor forwards. Every picture 
drawn in true perspective may be considered as an upright 
piece of ghiss,* on which the objects seen through it have been 
thus drawn. Perspective can, therefore, only be quite right, 
by being calculated for one fixed position of the eye of the 
observer ; n^r will it ever appear decejjtiveli/ right imless seen 
precisely from the point it is calculated for. Custom, how- 
ever, enables us to feel tlie rightnesa of the work on usmg 
both our eyes, and to be satisfied with it, even when we stand 
at some distance fi'om the point it is designed for. 

Supposing that, instead of n window, an uubroken plate of 
crystal extended itself to the right and left of you, and high 
in front, and that you had a brush as long as you wanted (a 
mile long, suppose), and could paint with such a brush, then 
the clouds high up, ueariy over your head, and the landscape 
fiu' away to the right and left, might be traced, and painted, 
on this enormous crj^tal field, f But if the field were ao vast 
(suppose a mile high and a mile wide), certainly, after the pict- 
ure was done, you would not stand as near to it, tn see it, as 
you are now sitting near to your window. In order to trace 
the upper clouds thi'ough your great glass, you woidd have 
had to stretch your neck quite back, and nobody likes to bend 
their neck back to see the top of a picture. So you would 

* If the glass irero not nprigLl, but sloping, the objects night still W 
drawn through it. hat their perspectivB would then be different. Per- 
gpective, OS commonly taught, is always calculated fw a vertical plan* 

f Suppuaing It to have no thickuess ; otlierwlBe tike imagea would b« 
diitorttHl bj refraotioo. 
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^alk a loDg way back to see the great picture— a quarter of a 
mile, perhapB, — antl then all the perspective would be wrong, 
aiid would look quite diatort«d, and you would discover that 
Tou ought to have paint«d it from the greater diahmce, if you 
iiieaut to look at it from that distance. Thus, the distance at 
which you inteud the observer to stand from a picture, and 
for which you calcuhite the perspective, ought to regulate to a 
certain degree the size of the picture. If you place the point 
of observation near tlie canvas, you should not make the pict- 
ure very large : vice verxa, if you place the point of observation 
far from the canvas, you should not make it very amull ; the 
fisiug, therefore, of this point of observation determines, as a 
matter of convenience, within cei-taio limits, the size of your 
picture. But it does not detenuina this size by any perspec- 
tive law ; and it is a mistake made by many writers on per- 
spective, to connect some of their rules definitely with the size 
of the picture. For, suppose that you had what you now see 
through your window painted actually upon its surface, it 
would be quite optional to cut out any piece you chose, with 
the piece of the landscape that was painted on it. Yon might 
have only half a pane, with a single tree ; or a whole pane, 
with two trees and a cottage ; or two panes with the whole 
farmyard and pond ; or four panes, with farmyard, pond, and 
foreground. And any of these pieces, if the landscape upon 
them were, as a scene, pleasantly composed, would be agree- 
able pictures, though of quite different sizes ; and yet they 
would be all calculated for the same distance of observation. 

In the following treatise, therefore, I keep the size of the 
picture entirely undetermined. I consider the field of canvas 
as wholly unlimited, and on that condition determine the per- 
spective laws. After we know how to apply those htWB with- 
out limitation, we shall see what liioitatious of the size of the 
picture their results may render advisable. 

But although the size of the picture is thus independent of 
the observer's diHtance, the size of the object r^prenenb-d in the 
picture is not On the contrary, that size is fixed by absolute 
mathematical law ; that is to say, supposing you have to draw 
a tower a hundred feet high, and a quarter of a mile distant 
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from you, the height which you ought to give that tower od 
^our paper Jepends, with mathematical precision, on the dis- 
tance at which you intend your paper to be placed. So, also, 
do all the rules for drawing the form of the tower, whatever 






T be. 



Hence, the firat thing io be done in beginning a drawing is 
to Bs, at your choice, this distance of observatiou, or the dis- 
tance at which you mean to stand from your paper. After 
that is determined, all is determined, except only the ultimate 
size of your picture, which you may make greater, or less, not 
by altering the size of the things represented, but by Inking in 
more, or feiuer of them. So, then, before proceeding to apply 
any practical perspective rule, we must always have our dis- 
tance of observation marked, and the most convenient way of 
marking it is the following. 
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L The SiGHT-PoraT. — Let a b c d, Fig. 1., be your sheet of 
paper, the larger the better, though perhaps we may cut out 
of it at last only a small piece for our picture, such as the 
dotted circle s o p tj. This circle is not iutended to limit 
either the size or shape of our picture : you may ultimately 
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have it round or oval, horizoutal or upright, small or large, as 
j-ou choose. I ouly dot the line to give you an idea of where- 
abouts j'ou will probably like to have it ; and, as the opera- 
tions of pei-spective are more convenieutly performed upon 
paper underneath the picture than above it, I put this t;on- 
jectural circle at the top of the paper, about the loiddle of it, 
leaving plenty of paper on both sides and at the bottom. 
Now, as an observer generally stands near the middle of a 
jiicture to look at it, we had better at first, and for simpUcity'a 
sake, fix the point of observation opposite the middle of our 
conjectural picture. So take the i>oint 9, the centre of the 
circle N o P y ; — or, which will be simpler for you in your own 
work, take the point s at random near the top of your paper, 
and strike the cii-cle n u p <j round it, any size you like. Then 
the point s is to represent the point ojypogite which you wish 
the observer of your pictiu'e to place his eye, iu looking at it 
Call this point the " SighUPoint." 

n. The Sight-Line. — Through the Sight-point, s, draw a 
horizontal hue, o n, right across your paper from side to aide, 
and call this line the " Sight-Line." 

This line is of great practical use, representing the level of 
the eye of the observer all through the picture. You will 
find hereafter that if there ia a horizon to be represented in 
yotir picture, as of distant sen or plain, this line defines it. 

in. The St.itios-Line. — From 3 let fall a perpendicular 
line, s R, to the bottom of the paper, and call this line the 
" Station -Line." 

This repreiients the line on which the observer stands, at a 
greater or less distance from the picture ; and it ought to be 
imagined as drawn right out from the paper at the point a. 
Hold your paper upright in front of you, and hold your pen- 
cil horizontally, with its point against the ]>oint s, as if you 
wanted to run it through the paper there, and the pencil will 
represent the direction in which the line s r ought to be 
drawn. But as all the measurements which we have to set 
ufion this line, and operations which we have to perform with 
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it, are just the same when it is drawn on the paper itself, be- 
low 8, as they would be if it were represented by a wire in 
the position of the levelled pencil, and as they are much more 
easily performed when it is drawn on the paper, it is always 
in practice so drawn. 

IV. The Station-Point. — On this line, mark the distance s t 
at your pleasure, for the distance at which you wish your 
picture to be seen, and call the point T the " Station-Point'* 

In practice, it is generally advisable to make the distance 
8 T about as great as the diameter of your intended picture ; 
and it should, for the most part, be more rather than less ; 
but, as I have just stated, this is quite arbitrary. However, 
in this figure, as an approximation to a generally advisable 
distance, I make the distance s t equal to the diameter of the 
circle n o p q. Now, having fixed this distance, s t, all the 
dimensions of the objects in our picture are fixed likewise, 
and for this reason : — 

Let the upright line a b, Fig. 2., represent a pane of glass 
placed where our picture is to be placed ; but seen at the side 
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of it, edgeways ; let s be the Sight-point ; s t the Station-line, 
which, in this figure, observe, is in its true position, drawn 
out from the paper, not down upon it ; and t the Station- 
point. 
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Suppose the Station-line h t to be continued, or In matli- 
ematitiui language " produced," tbough s, far beyond the pane 
of glass, and let p t( be a tower or other upright object situ- 
ated on or above this line. 

Now the ajr/jarent height of the tower p q is measured by 
the anijle q t p, between the rays of light which come from 
the top and bottom of it to the eye of tlie observer. But tlie 
actual height of the image of the tower on the pane of glaea 
A a, between us and it, is the distance i>' q', between the points 
where the raya traverse the glass. 

Evidently, the farther from the point t we place the glass, 
making s -r longer, the larger will be the image ; and the 
nearer we place it to r, the smaller tlie image, and that in a 
fixed ratio. Let the distance n t be the direct distance from 
the Station-point to the foot of the object Then, if we place 
the glass a D at one third of tbiit whole distance, p' q will be 
one third of the real height of tlie object ; if we place the 
glaaa at two thirds of the distance, as at b f, p" g" (the height 
of the image at that point) will be two thirds the height* of 
the object, and so on. Therefore the mathematical law is 
that p' q' will be to p Q as s T to D T. I put thin ratio clearly 
by itself that you may remember it i 



p dash q dash is to p q as a t to d t. 

Id which formula, recollect that p' q' is the height of the ap. 
pearance of the object on the picture ; p q the height of the 
object itself ; s the Sight-point ; t the Station-point ; d a point 
at the direct distance of the object ; though the object is sel- 
dom placed actually ou the line t r produced, and may be far 
to the right or left of it, the formula is still the same. 

For let 8, Fio, 3., be the Sight-point, and a b the glass — 

• I say ■' height" instead of " magnitude," for a reason Blateil in 
Appendix I., to which you Till wMu be refarred. Bead on here at 

pre£«nL ^t 

L J 
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Fio. 8. 



here seen looking down on its upper edge, not sideways ; — 
then if the tower (represented now, as on a map, bj the dark 
square), instead of being at d on the line s t produced, be at 

E, to the right (or left) of the spec- 
tator, still the apparent height of the 
tower on A B will be as s' t to £ t, 
which is the same ratio as that of s t 

to D T. 

Now in many perspective prob- 
lems, the position of an object is 
more conveniently expressed by the 
two measurements d t and d e, than 
by the single oblique measurement 

£ T. 

I shall call dt the ''direct dis- 
tance " of the object at £, and d e its 
"lateral distance." It is rather a 
license to call d t its " direct " dis- 
tance, for £ T is the more direct of the two ; but there is no 
other term which would not cause confusion. 

Lastly, in order to complete our knowledge of the position 
of an object, the vertical height of some point in it, above or 
below the eye, must be given ; that is to say, either d p or d q 
in Fig. 2.* : this I shall call the " vertical distance '* of the 
point given. In aU persjDective problems these three dis- 
tances, and the dimensions of the object, must be stated, 
otherwise the problem is imperfectly given. It ought not to 
be required of us merely to draw a room or a church iu per- 
spective ; but to draw this room from this comer, and (hat 
church on that spot, in persi)ective. For want of knowing 
how to base their drawings on the measurement and place of 
the object I have known practised students represent a parish 
church, certainly in true perspective, but with a nave about 
two miles and a half long. 

It is true that in drawing landscapes from nature the sizes 

* p and t^ being points indicative of the place of the tower's base and 
toj). In this figure both are above the siglit-line ; if the tower were below 
the spectator both would be below it, and therefore measured below D. 
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and distances of the objects cannot be accurately known. 
Wheu, however, we know how to draw them rightly, if their 
size were given, we have only to luxume a rational ajijirojinia' 
lion to their size, aud the resultiiig drawing will be true 
enough for all inteuts and purpot»e& It dues not in the least 
matter that we repreaeut u diutuut cottage as eighteen feet 
long when it is in reality only seventeen ; but it luuttera mucli 
that we do not represent it as eighty feet long, as we easily 
might if we had not been accustomed to draw from measure- 
ment Therefore, in all the following problems the measm-e- 
ment of the object is given. 

The student must observe, however, that in order to bring 
the ihagrams into convenient compass, the measurements as- 
sumed are generally very diflereut from any likely to occur in 
practice. Thus, in Fig. 3., the distance d b would be prob- 
ably in practice half a mile or a mile, and the distance t s, 
from the eye of the observer to the paper, only two or three 
feet The mathematical law is however precisely the same, 
whatever the proportions ; and I use such proportions as ara 
best calculated to make the diagram clear. 

Now, therefore, the conditions of a perspective problem are 
the following. 

The Sight-line a h given. Fig. 1.; 
The Sight-point s given ; 
The Station-point t given ; and 

The three distances of the object* direct, lateral, and 
vertical, with its dimensions, given. 

The size of the picture, conjecturally limited by the dotted 
circle, is to be determined afterwards at our pleasure. On 
these conditions I proceed at once to construction. 

• More accnralflly, "tlie (Lree dUlancea o! say point, eithei in the 



|l ubJMt itMlf , or indieativa ol iU diilinav." 
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PROBLEM L 



TX) FIX THE POSITION OF A GIVEN PODTP.* 




Fxo. 4. 

Let p. Fig. 4., be the given point 

Let its direct distance be d t ; its lateral distance to the 
left, D c ; and vertical distance beneath the eye of the ob- 
Berver, c p. 

[Let o H be the Sight-line, s the Sight-point, and t the 
Station-point.] f 



* More accurately, '*To fix on the plane of the picture the apparent 
position of a point given in actual position." In the headings of all the 
following problems the words '* on the plane of the picture " are to be 
understood after the words '* to draw." The plane of the picture means 
a surface extended indefinitely in the direction of the picture. 

f The sentence within brackets will not be repeated in succeeding 
statements of problems. It is always to be undei*stood. 
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the plaue of the picture the positiou 



It is required to fix 
of the point p. 



Arrange the three distancee of the object OQ your paper, aa 
in Fig. 4.* 
Join c T, cutting g h in q. -p 

From q let fall the vertical 

Join p T, cutting g p in p'. 

f' is the point required. 

If the point p is aboM the 
eje of the observer instead of 
below it, [1 p is to be measured 
upwards from c, and q p' drawn 
upwards from q. The con- 
struction will be as in Fig. 5. 

And if the point p is to the 
right instead of the left of the 
observer, d c is to be measured 
to the right instead of the left. 

The Figures 4. and 6., look- 
ed at in a mirror, will show 
the couatruction of each, on 
that supposition. 

Now read very carefully the 
examples and notes to this problem in Appendix L (page 63). 
I have put them m the Appendix in order to keep the 
sequence of following problems more clearly traceable here in 
the text ; but you must read the first Appendix before going 
on. 

* In order to be abtti to iln this, yoa must asauine the duluicea to bo 
nuaU ; w !□ Iha ciuh of mtae object uq thu tablx : hoir large distances 
are to be treated jioii will see preaentl; ; the malheinalical prlncfplK, 
being the same for nil, is best illostrated Urst on a small scale. Suppose, 
for instance, p to be the corner of a book on the table, seven inchei be- 
low the eye, five inches to the left of it, and a foot and a half in advance 
of it, and that j-oa mean to hold rour finisbf d draning at six inches from 
the e,ve ; then T a will be six iuahes, T D a foot and a half, D c flvs 
iDohei, and t' p xeveu. 
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PROBLEM n. 



TO DBAW ▲ BIGHT LINE BETWEEN TWO GIVEN POINTS. 



C 




Fio. (J. 

Let a b, Fig. 6., be the given right line, joining the given 
points A and b. 

Let the direct, lateral, and vertical distances of the point 
A be T D, D c, and c a. 

Let the direct, lateral, and vertical distances of the point b 
be T d', d c', and c' b. 

Then, by Problem I , the position of the point a on the 
plane of the picture is a. 

And similarly, the position of the point b on the plane of 
the picture is h. 

Join a b. 

Then a 6 is the line required. 



RIGHT LINE BETWEEN OlYBN POINTS. 



COBOLLABY L 

If the line a b is in n plnne parsltel to that of the picture, 
one end of the line a & muut be at the same direct distance 
from tiie eye of the observer as the other. 

Therefore, in that case, d t is equal to o' t. 



C C D 

\ B \ 
*\ \ \\ 



Then the construction will be as in Fig. 7. ; and the stu- 
dent will find psperimen tally that a fi ia now parallel to a b.* 

And that a b is to a b as t s is to t n. 

Therefore, to draw any line in a plane parallel to that ot the 
picture, we have only to fis the position of one of its extremi- 
ties, a or h, and then to draw from a or 6 a hne parallel to the 
given line, bearing the proportion to it that t s bears to t n. 

; <it: : bT: At; «nd therefore tha 
)( a commaii sugle a t a,) Are similir. 
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COBOLLABT IL 



If the line a b is in a horizontal plane, the vertical distance 
of one of its extremities must be the same as that of the other. 
Therefore, in that case, a o equals b o' (Fig. 6.). 
And the construction is as in Fig. 8. 




Fio. 8. 

In Fig. 8. produce a 6 to the sight-line, cutting the sight- 
Hne in v ; the point v, thus determined, is called the Vaxish- 
iNo-PoiNT of the line a b. 

Join T V. Then the student will find experimentally that 
T V is parallel to a b.* 



COROLLARY HI. 

If the line a b produced would pass through some point 
beneath or above the station -point, CDistoDTasc'n'is to 
d' T ; in which case the point c coincides with the point e', 
and the line a 6 is vertical. 

* The dtiiuoiistratiou is in Appendix XL Article L 
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Tlierefore every vertical line in a picture is, or may be, the 
perspective representation of a horizontal one which, pro- 
iluced, wonid pusa beneath the feet or above the head of the 
apectator.* 



PROBUIM m. 

) FIND THE VANIBHINO-POINT OF A OrVEN BORIZONTAL I 

B 




Let » B, Fig. 9., be the given hne. 

From T, the station -point, draw t v parallel to a b, cutting 
the sight-hne in v, 

V ia the Vanishing-point required, f 

* Tho reflection in water of uny luminoiifl point or lsol«ted otject 
(such B» the Biin or uioonj is tlierefore. in perspective, a verlleiil line ; 
■ince snob reflection, it produced, would pus under the (eol of tlie 
Bpectitor. M&nr artisla (Claude amonH the rest) knowing BometLing of 
opticB, bat nothing of perflp«ctive. have been led occaBionalljr to draw 
Ruch reSeetloDB toirardi a point at the centre of the base of the pictun>. 

f The student will obeerre, in practice, that, his paper Iving flat on 
the table, be has only to draw the line t v on its horiiontal surface, 
parallel to th« given hnriionlal line a b. In theory, the paper shonld 
be vertical, but the slatiou-liue S T horiiOBtal (see its definition above, 
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GOBOLLABT L 



As, if the point b is first found, v may be determined by it^ 
t90, if the point v is first found, b may be determined by it 
For let A B, Fig. 10., be the given line, constructed upon the 

B 




paper as in Fig. 8. ; and let it be required to draw the line 
a b without using the point c'. 

Find the position of the point a in a. (Problem L) 

page 13.) ; in which case T v, being drawn parallel to A B, will be 
horizontal also, and still cut the sight-line in v. 

The construction will be seen to be founded on the second Corollary 
of the preceding problem. 

It is evident that if any other line, as M N in Fig. 9.. parallel to a b, 
occurs in the picture, the line T v, drawn from T, parallel to M N, to find 
the vanishing-point of M N, will coincide with the line drawn from T, 
parallel to A B, to find the vanishing-point of A B. 

Therefore A B and M N will have the same vanishing-point. 

Therefore all parallel horizontal lines have the same vanishing-point. 

It will be shown hereafter that all parallel inclined lines also have the 
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Finil tbe vanisbing-point of a b ld v. (Problem TTI.) 

Join a 1. 

Join B T, cattiug a y in b. 

Then abia the line required.*^ 



COROLLARY n. 

We have hitherto proceedeil on the supposition that the 
given hne was smnll enough, nnd near enough to be actually 
drawn on our paper of ita real size ; aa in the example given 
in Appendix L We may, however, now deduce a conatruction 
available under all circumatancea, whatever may be the dis- 
tance and length of the line given. 

From Fig. 8. remove, for the sake of cleameaa, the linea o' d', 
b V, and t v ; and, taking the figure as in Fig. 11., draw from 
a, the hne a r parallel to a b, cutting b r in r. 

Then a e is to a b aa a t is to a t. 



That ia to say, a r is the sight-magnitude of a n. f 

Therefore, when the position of the point a ia fixed in a, as 
in Fig. 12., and a v ia drawn to the vanishing-point ; if we 
draw a line a h from a, parallel to a b, and make a a equal to 
the Bight-magnitude of a &, and then join r t, the hne r t 
will cut a V in 6. 

ume TUiiihiag-point ; the student maj here accept the general aon- 
eliutlon — " Ali parallel linet hiire the *amr Tanuhiiin^ofnl." 

It Sa k1w> STtdent that it A B ie p&rallel to the plane of the picture. T v 
inuBt be drawn purallel to a n, ajid will therefore tii^ver t-nt u H. The 
line A u hu in thut case di> vauiahing - point : it is lo be drairii by the 
construction given in Fig. T. 

It U also evident that if A u ie at right angles nith the plane of the 
picture, T v will coincide with t e, and tli^ vanishing-point of a n will 
be the sight-point. 

* I spare the student the formality of the rediietiondalmirdMm which 
would be Ducetaary to prove this, 

t For deBnilion of Sight-Hagnitnde, Bee Appendix I. It ought to 
have been read before the atudent comas to this problem ; bat I rafer 
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So that, in order to tletermine the length of a b, we need 
not draw the long and distant line a b, but only a r paral- 
lel to it, and of its sight-magnitude ; which is a great gain, 
for the line a b may be two miles long, and the line a a 
perhaps only two inches. 



COROLLARY jn. 

In Fig. 12., altering its proportions a little for the sake of 
tileamesB, and putting it as here in Fig. 13., draw a homontal 
line a n' and make a k' equal to a it. 




Through the points r and ft draw r' m, cutting the dght-line 
in M. Join t v. Now the reader will tind eiperimentiJly that 
V M is equal to v t.* 

Hence it follows that, if from the vanishing-point v we lay off 
on the sight- line a diatance.v m, equal to v t; then draw through 
a a horizontal line a r, make a s equal to the sight-magnitude 
of A B and join r' u ; the line r' x will cut a v in 6. And this 
is in practice generally the most convenient way of obtoioijig 
the length of a b. 

• The dBmonBtralion is In Appundlz U. Article U. p. BO. 
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COROLLARY IV. 

Removing from the preceding figure the unnecessary lines, 
and retaining only r' m and a v, as in Fig. 14., produce the line 
a b' to the other side of a, and make a x equal to a r'. 

Join X 6, and produce x 6 to cut the line of sight in n. 

M V N 




Fxo. 14. 



Then as x r' is parallel to m n, and a b! is equal to a x, v n 
must, by similar triangles, be equal to v m (equal to v t in 
Fig. 13.). 

Therefore, on whichever side of v we measure the distance 
V T, so as to obtain either the point m, or the point n, if we 
measure the sight-magnitude a r' or a x on the opposite side 
of the Une a v, the line joining r' m or x n will equally cut a 
vin 6 

The points m and n are called the " DmDiNO-PoiNTs " of the 
original line a b (Fig. 12.), and we resume the results of these 
coroUaiies in the following three problems. 



PROBLEM IV. 

TO FIND THE DIVIDING -POINTS OF A GIVEN HORIZONTAL LINE. 

Let the hoiizontal line a b (Fig. 15.) be given in position and 
magnitude. It is required to find its dividing-points. 
Find the vani8hiug-i)oint v of the line a r 
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With centre v and distance v t, describe circle cutting the 
eight-line in m and n. 

Then m and n are the dividing-points required. 

In general, only one dividing-point is needed for use with 
any vanishing-pointy namely, the one nearest s (in this case the 
point m). But its opposite n, or both, may be needed under 
certain circumstances. 
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PROBLEM V. 



TO DRAW A HOBIZONTAL UNE, GIVEN IN POSITION AND MAONITUDB, 
BT MEANS OF ITS SIOHT-BfAONITUDE AND DIVIDINO-POINTS. 



Let a b (Fig. 16.) be the given line. 

Find the position of the point a in a. 

Find the vanishing-point v, and most convenient dividing- 
point, M, of the line a a 

Join a V. 

Through a draw a horizontal line a V and make a b' 
equal to the sight-magnitude of a b. Join V m, cutting 
a V in 6. 

Then a 6 is the line required. 
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COROLLARY L 

Supposing it were now required to draw a line * o (Fig. 17.) 
twice as long oh a b, it is evident that the aiglit^magnitade 
ac' must be twice as long as the sight-magnitude al/; we 
have, therefore, merely to continue the horizontn] line a b\ 
make b c' equal to a b', join c m', cutting a v in c. and a c will 
be tlie line required. Similarly, if we have to draw a line 
A D. three times the length of a b, ad' must be three times 
the length of a b', and joining d' ts, ad will be the line re- 
quired. 

The student will observe that the nearer the portions cut 
off, b c, V d, itc, approach the point v, the smaller they be- 
come ; and, whatever lengths may be added to the line a d, 
and successively cut off from a v, the line a v will never be 
cut off entirely, but the portions cut off will become infinitely 
small, and apparently " vanish " as they approach the point v : 
hence this point is called the " vaoiehing " point. 



COROLLARY IL 

It is evident that if the line a d had been given originally, 
and we had been required to draw it, and divide it into three 
equal parts, we should have had only to divide its sight-mag- 
nitude, a d', into the three eqiial parts, a b'. h' c, and c d\ and 
then, drawing to m from b' andc', the line at/ would have been 
divided as required in b and c. And supposing the original 
line A D be divided irregularly into any number of parts, if the 
Une a d' be divided into a similar number in the same pro- 
portions (by the construction given in Appendix L), and, 
from these points of division, lines are drawn to m, they will 
divide the line ad ia true perspective into a similar number 
of proportionate parts. 

The horizontal line drawn through a, on which the sight- 
magnitudes are measured, is called the " MEAsuKtNO-LtNE." 

And the line a d, when pi'oi^erly divided in b and c, or any 
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other required points, is said to be divided "in peb bpku t ivk 
RATIO ** to the divisions of the original line a n. 

If the line a v is above the sight-line instead of beneath it, 
the measuring-line is to be drawn above also: and the lines &'m, 
c' K, &C., drawn down to the dividing-point Turn Fig. 17. 
upside down, and it will show the construotioxL 



PROBLEM VL 



TO DBAW ANT TBIANOUE, OIVXN IN POSmON AND XAONITUnBi IN 

A HORIZONTAL PLANS. 





FXQ. IS. 



Let ABC (Fig. 18.) be the triangle. 

As it is given in position and magnitude, one of its sides, 
at least, must be given in position and magnitude, and the 
directions of the two other sides. 

Let A B be the side given in position and magnitude. 
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Then a b is a horizontal liue, in a {jiven pttsition, and of a 
given length. 

Draw the line a b. (Problem V.) 

Let a b be the line so drawn. 

Kiid V and v', the vauiahing-points respectiTely of the lines 
A cand Bc. (Problem III.) 

From a draw a v, and from b, draw b v', cutting each other 
in c. 

Then a 6 c is the triangle requiretL 

If A c ia the line originally given, a c ia the line which must 
be first drawn, and the Une v' b must be drawn from v' to c 
and produced to cut abinb. Siuiilarly, if b c is given, v c 
must be drawn to c and produced, and a b from its vanishing' 
point to b, and produced to cut a c iu a. 



PROBLEM Vn. 



TO nUV ANT HEOTILINKUt QUADRILATERAL FIOOHE, OIVEK IK 

poernoN amd uaoiotude, in a horizontal plane. 



■ 




Let a b c d (Tig. 19.) be the given figure. 
Join any two of its opposite angles by the line b a 
Draw first the triangle a b c. (Problem VI.) 
And then, from the base b r, the two tines b d, c d, to their 
vanishing-points, which will complete the figure. It in un- 
necessary to give a diagram of the construction, which is 
merely that of Fig. 18. duplicated ; another triangle being 
drawn on the line a c or b c. 
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COBOLLABT. 

It is evident that by this application of Problem VL any 
given rectilinear figure whatever in a horizontal plane may be 
drawn, since any such figure may be divided into a number of 
triangles, and the triangles then drawn in succession. 

More convenient methods may, however, be generally found, 
according to the form of the figure required, by the use of 
succeeding problems ; and for the quadrilateral figure which 
occurs most frequently in practice, namely, the square, the 
following construction is more convenient than that used in 
the present problem. 



PROBLEM Vm. 



TO DRAW A SQUARE, GIVEN IN POSITION AND MAGNITUDE, IN A 

HORIZONTAL PLANE. 

Let a b c d (Fig. 20.) be the square. 

As it is given in position and magnitude, the position and 
magnitude of all its sides are given. 

Fix the position of the point a in a. 

Find V, the vanishing-point of a b ; and m, the dividing- 
point of A B, nearest s. 

Find v', the vanishing-point of a c ; and n, the dividing- 
point of A c, nesirest s. 

Draw the measuring-line through a, and make a b\ a c', 
each equal to the sight-magnitude of a a 

(For since a b c d is a square, a c is equal to a b.) 

Draw a v' and c' n, cutting each other in c. 

Draw a v, and h' m, cutting each other in h. 

Then ac, a b, are the two nearest sides of the square. 

Now, clearing the figure of superfluous lines, we have a 6, 
a c, drawn in position, as in Fig. 21. 

And because a b c d is a square, c d (Fig. 20.) is parallel to 
a b. 
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And all parallel lines have the same vaDishiug-poiiit. (Nol» 
to Problem HI) 

Therefore, v is the vanisbJng-point of c d. 

Similarly, v' ia the vanishing-point of b d. 

Therefore, from 6 and c (Fig. 22.) draw by', e v, cutting each 
other in d. 

Then a 6 c rf is the square required. 



COEOLL.UIY I. 
It is obviouB that any rectangle in a horizontal plane may 
be drawn by this problem, merely making a b', on the meas- 
uring-line. Fig. 20., equal to the sight- magnitude of one of its 
sides, and a c the sight-magnitude of the other. 



COROLLABT 11. 

Let abed. Fig. 22., be any square drawn in perspective. 

Draw the tliagonalH a d and b i; cutting each other in c Then 

_, c ia the centre of the 

/" square. Through c, 

draw e f io the vanisb- 

ing-point of a b, and ;/ h 

to the vaaisliing-point 

of a c, and these liu«8 

a will bisect the sides of 

'°' ~ the square, so that a ^ is 

the perspective representation of half the side ab; ae is half 

ac ; c his half c d ; and bf is half b d. 




COROLLARY HI. 

Since a b c n, Fig. 20., is a square, b a o is a right angle ; 
and as T V is parallel to a b, and t v' to a c, v' t v must be a 
right angle also. 

As the ground plan of most buildings is rectangular, it con- 
stantly happenii in practice that their angles [as the comers 
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of ordinary liouBes) throw the liaes to the Tanishing-poiota 
thUB at right nnglee ; and bo that this law is observed, mid v 
T v' is kept a right angle, it does not matter in general practice 
wliether the voiiiBhiiig-points itie thrown a Httle moi-e or a little 
leBB to the right or left of » ; but it mattei's much that the re- 
lation of the vanishing-points should be accurate. Their po- 
sition with respect to s merely causes the spectator to see a 
little more or less on one side or other of the house, which 
may be a matter of chance or choice ; but their rectangulai" 
relation detemiiues the rectangular shape of the building, 
which is an essential point 



PROBLEM IX. 




•^f 



Let A H, Fig. 23, be the 
square pillar. 

Then, as it is given in [joai- 
tlon and magnitude, the posi- F / 
tion and magnitude of the 
square it stands upon must 
be given (that is, the line a b 
or i c in position), and the 
height of its side a e. 

Find the sight-magnitudes A 

of A B and A E. Draw Uie two ''"=■ ''■ '"°- **■ 

sides a b, ac, of the square of the base, by Problem Vlil.. ns 
in Fig. 24 From the points a, b, and c, raise vertical lines 
a e, cf, b g. 

Make a e equal to the sight- magnitude of a e. 

Now because the top and base of the pillar are in horizontal 
planes, the square of its top. f o, is parallel to the square of 
its base, b c 

Therefore the line e f is parallel to a c, and e o to a b. 

Therefore e f has the same vanishing-point as * o, and £ a 
the same vanishing- point as a b. 
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From e draw e / to the yanishiiig-point of a c, cutting c/ 
in/ 

aimilnrly draw i? 5 to the vanishing-point of a ft, cutting ft 
ff in !7. 

Complete the square 3_/"in h, drawing 3 ft to the -vanishing- 
point of « /, and/ A to the vanishing-point of e </, cutting 
each other in h. Then ng hfia the scjuare pillar required. 



COROLLARY. 

It is obvioua that if a e is equal to a c, the whole figure will 
be a cube, and each side, a ef c and a e 'j b, will be a square 
in a given vertical plane. And by making a b or a c longer 
or shorter in any given proportion, any form of rectangle may 
he given to either of the sides of the pillar. No other rule is 
therefore needed for drawing squares or rectangles in vertical 
planee. 

Alsoany triangle may be thus drawn in a vertical plane, byen- 
cloaing it in a rectangle and deteriuining, in perspective ratio, 
on the aides of the rectangle, the points of their contact vrith 
the angles of the triangle. 

And if any triangle, then any polygon, 

A less complicated construction will, however, be given 
hereafter.* 



PROBLEM X. 



TO DKAW A FYBAHID, GITES IN 
SgCARE KABE ] 

Let a b. Fig. 26., be the four-sided pyramid. As it is given 
in position and magnitude, the square base on which it stands 
must be given iu position and magnitude, and its vertical 

height, c n. t 

" See page 86 (notel, after jou hure te*A Problem XVI. 

f If, inetiiacl t>i the vertiiMil lieigbt, the lenf;lli of a d ta given, th* 
Tertiaal muet \>u deduced from it. See the Exeroises on Ihll Problent 
in tht) Appeiidi:^, p. 71. 
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Draw a square pillar, a b o e, Fig. 26., on the square base 
of the pvnuuid, and make the height of the pillar a f equal to 
the vertical height of the pyramiil c d (Problem IX.). Draw 
G 




the diagonals a f, h i, on the top of the 
square pillar, cutting each other in c. 
Therefore c is the centre of the square 
FOHL (Prob. \Tn. Cor. n.) 

Join c E, c A. c R 

Then a b c e is the pyramid required. 
If the base of the pyramid is above the 
eye, as when a square spire is seen on 
the top of a church-tower, the construc- 
tion will be OB in Fig. 27. 




PROBLEM XI 



TO DEAW ANT CURVE E 



a VERTICAI. PLANE. 



Let A n. Fig. 28.. be the curve. 

Enclose it in a rectangle, c d e f. 

Fis the position of the point c or n, and draw the rectangle, 
(Problem VDI. Coroll. I )• 

" Or if the curve is in a vnrtical pUne, CoroU. to Problem IX. As 
■ reoUngle inR,v Ira drawn in anv pmition round uiy given c 
pmitlon wilh rsfipeot lo tlie curve will in either cnse be reiiulaled by oon- 
See the ExurclBes uu tLis Prubluiu iu tlic Appeudin:, p. 76. 
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', Fig. 29., be the rectangle so drawn. 



If an extremity of the ( 



tangle, divide the side i: e, Fig. 29. 



I, as A, is ill a side of the i 






that A c shall be (id per- 
ratio) to A E as A (' 13 
E in Fig. 28. {ProU V. 
Cor. n.) 

Similarly determine the 
points of contact of the curre 
aii.I rectangle. •;/, y. 

If an esti-emity of the curve, 
Q9 u, ia not in a side of the rec- 
y tangle, let fall the perpendicu- 
Lira n (1. B ft ou the i-ectangla 
sides. Determine the corre- 
" epoudent points a and b in 
Fig. 29.. as you have already ' 
determined a, b, p, and/. 
parallel to c D,"and from a draw 
utting each other in h. Then 



II the carve, as p, in 




From b. Fig. 29., < 
A s to the vanishing-point of d f, 
B is the extremity of the curve. 

Detfimiine any other iraportant point i 
the same way, by letting fall p 'i and 
p r on the rectangle's sides. 

Any number of points in the curve 
may be thus determined, and the 
curve drawn through the aeries ; in 
most cases, three or four will 1 
enough. Practically, complicated ^ '" * an 
curves may be better drawn in per- 

Bpeetire by an experienced eye than by rule, as the fixing of 
the various points in haste involves too many chances of error ; 
but it is well to draw a good many by rule first, in order lo 
give the eye its experience.-f 

* Or lo Its vonisliing-point. if c D has on«. 

t Of conrae, by dWiding Uia originul rootaogle into »tlj nnmber of i 
equftl reolaugles, and dividing the ptir«iwt:tive recUnglvs BimiUrty, t)is 
curve m»J be approsimately dr«wii without »nv troHlils ; but, whsn 
Accuracy is it^iuircd, thu paints should be Hied, as iu tlie prublem. 



^ 



CURVE IN HORIZONTAL PLANS. 



COROLLARY. 



If the curve i-equireil be a circle, Fig, 30., the rectangle 
i?luch CDcloseB it will become a square, and tbe curve nill 



B 



Lave foui' points of contact, a 

iu the middle of the Biilea of the 

wquare. 

Drsn- the square, and as a square 
may be driinu about » circle iu any 
poBition, ditiw it with ils nearest 
side, E o, parallel to the sight-line. 

Let E F, Fig, 31., be the square so 
drawn. E A G 

Draw its diagonals e f, o b ; and '"' ^ 

through the centre of the Bquare (determiued hy their inter- 
section) draw A B to the Tanishing-point of o f, and c d parallel 




to E o. Then the points a b c d are the four points of the 
circle's contact. 

On E « describe a half square, e l; drnw the semicircle k 
A L ; and from its centre, b, the diagonals a e, a a, cutting the 

•circle in x, y. 
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From the points x y, where the circle cuts the diagonals, 
raise perpendiculars, p j?, q t/, to £ a. 

From p and q draw p v\ q q', to the vanishing-point of a f, 
cutting the diagonals in m, t), and o, p. 

Then m, w, o, p are four other points in the circle. 

Through these eight points the circle may be drawn by the 
hand accurately enough for general purposes ; but any number 
of points required may, of course, be determined, as in Prob- 
lem XL 

The distance e p is approximately one seventh of e o, and 
may be assumed to be so in quick practice, as the error in- 
volved is not g^'eater than would be incurred in the hasty 
operation of drawing the circle and diagonals. 

It may frequently happen that, in consequence of associated 
constructions, it may be inconvenient to draw e q parallel to 
the sight-line, the square being perhaps first constructed in 
some oblique direction. In such cases, q g and e p must be 
determined in perspective ratio by the dividing-point, the line 
e g being used as a measuring-line. 

[ 068. In drawing Fig. 31. the station-point has been taken 
much nearer the paper than is usually advisable, in order to 
show the character of the curve in a veiy distinct form. 

If the student turns the book so that e g may be vertical. 
Fig. 31. will represent the construction for drawing a circle in 
a vertical plane, the sight-line being then of course parallel to 
o L ; and the semicircles a d b, a c b, on each side of the diam- 
eter A B, will represent ordinaiy semicircular arches seen in 
perspective. In that case, if the book be held so that the line 
E H is the top of the square, the upper semicircle will repre- 
sent a semicircular arch, above the eye, drawn in perspective. 
But if the book be held so that the line g f is the top of the 
square, the upper semicircle will represent a semicircular arch, 
below the eye, drawn in perspective. 

If the book be turned upside down, the figure will repre- 
sent a circle drawn on the ceiling, or any other horizontal 
plane above the eye : and the construction is, of course, ac- 
curate in every case.] 
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PROBLEM Xn. 



J» PERSPECTIVE INTO A 



I GIVEN NDK- 



Let a r, Fig. 32,, be the circle ili-awii in perspective. It is 
required to divide it into a given number of equal parte ; in 
this case, 20. 

Let B A L be the semicircle used in the construotion. Divide 
the semicircle x a i, into hali the number of parts required ; 
in this case, 10. 

Produce the line e o laterally, as far as may be necessary. 

From o, the centre of the semicircle b a l, draw radii 
through the points of division of the semicircle, p, q, r, &c., 
and produce them to cut the line e g in p, ij. n, &c 

From the points p 4 r draw the lines f p', g <i, h n', &c., 
through the centre of the circle a b, each cutting the circle in 
two points of its circumference. 

Then these points divide the perspective circle as required. 

If from each of the points p, q, r, a vertical were raised to 
the line e o, as in Fig. 31., and from the point where it cut 
E Q a hue were dmwn to the vanishing-point, as g q' in Fig. 3L, 
this line would also determme two of the points of division. 

If it is required to divide a circle into any number of given 
unequal parts (as in the points a, k, c. Fig. 33.), the shortest 
way is thus to raise vertical lines from a and b to the side of the 
perspective square x v, and then dmw to the vanishing-point, 
cutting the j>ersi)ective circle in a and 6, the points required. 
Only notice that if any point, as a, is on the nearer aide of the 
circle a b c, its representative point, a, must be on the nearer 
side of the circle a b 1; and if the point b is on the farther aide 
of the circle a b c, Ii must be on the farther side of a 6 f. If 
any point, as c, is so much in the lateral arc of the circle as not 
to be easily determinable by the vertical line, draw the hori- 
zontal c p, find the correspondent p in the side of the i>er- 
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It is obvious that if the pointe p', q', b, Ac, by which the 
circle is diviilecl in Fig. 32., be joiued by right lines, the re- 
BuItiDg figure will be a regular equilateral figure of twenty 
sides inscribed in the circle. And if the circle be diTided into 
given unequal pttrts, and the points of division joined by right 
lines, the resiJting figure will be an irregular polygon inscribed 
in the circle with sidea of given length. 

Thus any polygon, regular or irregular, inscribed in a cir- 
cle, may be inscribed in position in a perspective circle. 



PROBLEM xnr. 

TO DRAW A SQUARE, OrTES IN MAOSITUDE, WTTHIN A LlfiGER SQUARE 

on-e» IN POSITION and haqnitdde ; the bihes op the two 

Let a b, Fig 34., be the sight-magnitude of the side of the 
smaller square, and a c that of the side of the larger square. 
Draw the larger square. Let » e f o lie the square so drawn. 
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Join E a and d f. 

On either d e or d a set ofi^ in perspective ratio, d h 

equal to one-half of b c. 
Through h draw h e to 
the vanishing-point of d 
E, cutting D F in I and e 
Q in K. Through i and 
E draw I M, E L, to van- 
ishing-point of D o, cut- 
ting D F in L and e o in 
M. Join L M. 

Then i e l m is the smaller square, inscribed as required.* 




COROLLARY. 



If, instead of one square within another, it be required to 
draw one circle within another, the dimensions of both being 
given, enclose each circle in a square. Draw the squares firsts 
and then the circles within, as in Fig. 36. 



FiQ. 30. 



* If either of the sides of the greater square is parallel to the plane of 
the picture, as d g in Fig. 35. D o of course must be equal to A c, and 
D u equal to *5. ^^^ ^^^ construction is as in Fig. 35. 




FiQ. 3&. 



PROBLEM XIV. 

TO DKAW A TRtrHCATEO CIBCULAR COSE, GIVEN IN POSITION AHD MAO- 
smiDE, THE TBUSCATIONS BEINO IN HOR1ZONT4L PLANEB, AND THE 
AXIS OF THE CONE VERTICAL. 




IiET A B c D, Fig. 37., be the portion of the cone required. 

As it i§ given in magnitude, Ha liiametere must be given at 
the base and Bummit, a b and c d ; nnd its vertical height, c e.* 

And as -it ia given in position, the centre of ita base must 
be given. 

Draw in positioii about tiiis centre.f the square pillar a/d, 
Fig. 38., making ita height, /' 'j, equal to c e; and its side, a b, 
equal to A B. 

In the squore of its base, abed, inscribv a circle, which 
therefore ia of the diameter of the base of the cone, a b. 



■Or U the leogth of its «ide, a c, is given inEte»d, Uke a e.. Fig. 
87. , equ>l to liklt ths excess of A B over c l> ; from the point e raise the 
perpendicular e e. With centre ii, and dietance k c, describe a circle 
cutting e < in c Thea e e\» tUu rertioa! Iielght of the portion of cone 
required, or c g. 

f Th« directioa ol the side of tbe sqaare nill of conne be reflated 
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In the square of its top, efg h, inscribe concentrically a 
circle whose diameter shall equal c d. (CorolL Prob. Xm) 
Join the extremities of the circles by the right lines kl^nm. 
Then i^ ^ n m is the portion of cone required. 



COROLLABY L 

If similar polygons be inscribed in similar positions in the 
circles k n and / m (CorolL Prob. XH), and the correspond- 
ing angles of the polygons joined by right lines, the resulting 

figure will be a portion of a 
polygonal pyramid. (The dot- 
t ted lines in Fig. 38., connect- 
ing the extremities of two di- 
ameters and one diagonal in 
the respective drdesi, occupy 
the position of the three near- 
d est angles of a regular octago- 
nal pyramid, having its angles 
set on the diagonals and di- 
ameters of the square a dy en- 
closing its base.) 
If the cone or polygonal pyramid is not truncated, its apex 
will be the centre of the upper square, as in Fig. 26. 




CX)ROLLARY II. 



If equal circles, or equal and similar polygons, be inscribed 
in the upper and lower squares in Fig. 38., the resulting 
figure will be a vertical cylinder, or a vertical polygonal pillar, 
of given height and diameter, drawn in position. 



COROLLARY III. 



If the circles in Fig. 38., instead of being inscribed in the 
squares 6 c and fg, be inscribed in the sides of the solid figure 



INCUNBD LINE8. 
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b e and df, those sideti being made square, and the line h doi 
Any given length, the resulting figure will be, according to 
the constructions employed, a cone, polygonal pynuuid, cyUn- 
der, or polygonal pillar, drawn in position about a horizontal 
asis parallel iob d. 

Similarly, if the circles are drawn in the sides g d and c^ c, 
the resulting figures will be described about a horizontal axia 
parallel to a b. 



PKOBLEM XV. 



TO naiW AN INCUNED USE, (IIVI 

We have hitherto been examining the conditions of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines only, or of curves enclosed in rec- 
tangles. 

We must, in conclusion, investigate the perBpective of In- 
clined lilies, begiuniiig with a single one given iu jjoaition. 
For the Siike of completeness of system, I give in Appendix 
IL Article HL the development of this problem from the 
second. But, in practice, the position of an iuchned line may 
be most conveniently defined by considering it as the diagonal 
of a rectangle, as .i b iu Fig. 39., and I shall therefore, tliough 
at some sacrifice of system, examine it here under that con- 
dition. 

If the sides of the rectangle a c i 
of the line a b ia determined ; 
and then its position will depend 
on tliat of the rectangle. If, as 
in Fig. 39., the rectimgle is par- 
allel to the picture plane, the line 
A a must be so also. If, as in Fig. 
40., the rectangle is inclined to 
the picture plane, the line a b will -^ 

be so also. So that, to fix the ""■ »". "»- *>■ 

position of A B, the line a c muat begiveninpositioiiandmai^ 
nitude, and the height a d. 



« 



e given, the elope 




I 
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If these are given, and it is only required to draw the single 
line A B in perspectiye, the construction is entirely simple ; 
thus : — 

Draw the line a c by Problem L 

Let A c, Fig. 41., be the line 
so drawn. fVom a and e raise 
the vertical lines a cf , c 6. 
Make a d equal to the sight- 
magnitude of A D. From d 
draw d 6 to the vanishing-point 
C of a c, cutting 6 c in 6. 

Join a b. Then a & is the 
inclined line required. 
If the line is inclined in the opposite direction, as d c in 
Fig. 42., we have only to join d c instead of a 6 in Fig. 41., 
and d c will be the line required. 

I shall hereafter call the line a c, when used to define the 
position of an inclined line a b (Fig. 40.), the " relative hori- 
zontal'* of the line a b. 





FX0.4S. 



Obsebvattgn. 

In general, inclined lines are most needed for gable roofs, 
in which, when the conditions are properly stated, the vertical 
height of the gable, x y, Fig. 43., is given, and the base line, 

T' B' Y 





Fio. 43. 



Fxo. 44. 



A c, in position. When these are given, draw a c ; raise ver- 
tical A D ; make a d equal to sight, magnitude of x y ; com- 
plete the perspective-rectangle a d b c ; join a b and d c (as by 
dotted lines in figure) ; and tlii*ough the intersection of the 



dotted lines draw rertical x y, putting d b In y. Join a t, c v ; 
and these lines are the eides of the guble. If the length of 
the roof a a' is also given, draw in perspective the complete 
parallelopiped a' d' b c, and from y draw v v' to the vanishing- 
point of A a', cutting d' b' in t'. Join a' y, and you have the 
alope of the farther side of the roof. 

The construction above the eye is as in Fig. ii ; the roof is 
reversed in direction merely to familiarize the etudent with 
the different aspects of its lines. 




PROBLEM XVL 



VASISHIStO- POINT OF 



It, in Fig. 43. or Fig. 44., the lines a y and a 
duced, the student will find that they meet. 

Let p. Fig. 45., be the point at which they meet. 

From p let fall the vertical p v on the sight-line, cutting the 
sight-liue in v. 

Then the student will find experimentally that v is the vnu- 
ishing-point of the line a c* 

Complete the rectangle of the base a c', by drawing a' c' to 
V, and c c' to the vanishing-point of a a'. 

Join y' o'. 

Now if Y c and v' c' be produced downwards, the student 
vill find that they meet 

Let them be produced, and meet in p'. 

Produce p V, and it will be found to pass through the 
point p'. 

Therefore if a y {or c y), Fig 45., be any inclined liue drawo 
in perspective by Problem XV., and a i: the relative horizontal 
{a c in Figs. 39., 40.), also drawn in perspective. 

Through v, the vanishing-point of a c, draw the vertical p p" 
Dpwards and downwards. 

Produce a y (or o r), cutting p p' in (p or p). 

* The demomtraliou is in Appendix U. Article HL 
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Then p is the Tanishing-point of a t (or p' of c t). 
The student will observe that, in order to find the point f 
by this method, it is necessary first to draw a portion of the 




Fio. 45. 



given inclined line by Problem XV. Practically, it is always 
necessary to do so, and, therefore, I give the problem in this 
form. 
Theoretically, as will be shown in the analysis of the prob- 



DiviniNG-Ponrrs of inclined lines. 
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lem, the point p should be found by drawing a line from the 
Btation-point parallel to the given indined line ; but there is 
no practical means of drawing such a line ; so that in what- 
ever terms the problem may be given, a portion of the iuclined 
line (a T or t) must always be drawn in perspective before p 
can be found. 



PROBLEM XVn. 



TO FEND THE DIVIDDia-POIirrS OF A GIVEN INCLINED LINE. 



I 
\ 



\ 




D' 



Fio. 46. 



liET p, Fig. 46., be the vanishing-poiDt of the inclined line» 
and V the vanishing-point of the relative horizontal 

Find the dividing-points of the relative horizontal, d and d'. 

Through p draw the horizontal line x y. 

With centre p and distance d p describe the two arcs d x 
and d' t, cutting the line x y in x and y. 

Then x and t are the dividing-points of the inclined line.* 

Ob8. The dividing-points foimd by the above rule, used 
with the ordinary measuring-line, will lay off distances on the 
retiring inclined line, as the ordinary dividing-points lay them 
off on the retiring horizontal line. 

* The demoDBtration is in Appendix XL, p. 91. 
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Another dividing-point, peculiar in its application, is some- 
times useful, and is to be found as follows : 




Fxo. 47. 



Let A B, Fig. 47., be the given inclined line drawn in per- 
spective, and A c the relative horizontal 

Find the vanishing-points, v and e, of a c and a b ; n, the 
dividing-point of a c / and the sight-magnitude of a c on the 
measuring-line, or a c. 

From D erect the perpendicular d f. 

Join c B, and produce it to cut d e in f. Join e f. 

Then, by similar triangles, d f is equal to e v, and e f is 
parallel to d v. 

Hence it follows that if from d, the dividing-point of a c, 
we raise a perpendicular and make d f equal to £ v, a line c f, 
drawn from any point c on the measuring-Une to f, ^dll mark 
the distance a b on the inclined line, a b being the portion of 
the given inclined line which forms the diagonal of the vertical 
rectangle of which a c is the base. 



BIOHT^LINE OF INCLINED PLANB& 
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PROBLEM XVm. 



TO FIND THE SIOHT-LINE OF AN INCLINED PLANE IN WHIOH TWO 

LINES ABE GIVEN IN POSITION.* 

As in order to fix the position of a line two points in it must 
be given, so in order to fix the position of a plane, two lines 
in it must be given. 

V 




Fzo. 48. 



Ijet the two lines be a b and o d, Fig. 48. 

* Bead the Article on this problem in the Appendix, p. 87-88, before 
investigating the problem itsell 
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As they are giren in position, the relatiTe faoiiaoiitak a i 
and c F most be giyen. 

Then by Problem XVL the vaniahing^wint of a b is v, and 
of c D, v'. 

Join T V and produce it to cat the sight-line in x. 

Then t x is the sight-line of the inclined {Jane. 

like the horizontal sight-line, it is of indefinite leng:th ; and 
may be produced in either directicm as occasion requires, 
crossing the horizontal line of sight, if the {Jane continues 
downward in that direction. 

X is the Tanishing-point of all horizontal lines in the in- 
clined plane. 

PKOBLEMXIX. 



TO FIND THE VANISHINO-POIKT OF 8TEEFBBT LIHE8 DC AK INCLINED 

PLANE WHOSE SIOHT-UNE IS OITEN. 

V 




Let V X, Fig. 49., be the given sight-line. 
Produce it to cut the horizontal sight-line in x. 
Therefore x is the vanishing-point of horizontal lines in the 
given inclined plane. (Problem XVIIL) 



VANISHTNO-POINT OF STEEPEST LINES. 
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Join T X, and draw t v at right angles to t x. 

Therefore y ia the rectangular vanishing-point correspond- 

From Y erect the vertical v p, cutting the sight-line of the 
inclined plane in p. 

Then p ia the vanishing-point of steepest lines in the plane. 

All lines drawn to it, as v p, n p, s p, ic, are the steepest 
possible in the plane ; and all lines drawn to x, as y x, o x, &c., 
are horizontal, and at right angles to the lines p ij, p b, &c. 



PROBLEM XX. 



As the inclined plane is given, one of its steepest lines must 
lie given, or may be ascertained. 

Let A D, Fig. .50,, be a portion of a steepest line in the given 
plane, and v the vanishing-point of its relative horizontal 

Through v draw the vertical o f upwards and downwards. 

From A set off any portion of the relative horizontal a c, 
and on A c describe a semicircle in a vertical plane, ado, cut- 
ting A B in E. 

Join E c, and produce it to cut o F in P. 

Then f is the vanishing-point required. 

For, because a e c is an angle in a semicircle, it is a right 
angle ; and therefore the line e f is at right angles to the line 
A B ; and similarly all Hues drawn to p, and therefore parallel 
to B F, are at right angles with any line which cuts them, 
drawn to the vanishing-point of a b. 

And because the semicircle a d c is in a vertical plane, and 
its diameter a c is at right angles to the horizontal hues trav- 
ersing the surface of the inclined plane, the line e o, being in 
this semicircle, is also at right angles to such traveraiug lines. 



L 
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And therefore the line e c, being at right angles to the steepest 
lines in the plane, and to the horizontal lines in it, is perpen- 
dicular to its surface. 




Fio. 50. 



The preceding series of constructions, with the examples in 
the first Article of the Appendix, put it in the power of the 
student to draw any form, however complicated,* which does 

* As in algebraic science, much depends, in complicated perspective, 
on the stndent's ready invention of expedients, and on his quick sight 
of the shortest way in which the solution may be accomplished, when 
there are several ways. 



PLACING AND SOALS OF PIOTUSE. 

not iavolve interaectiou of curved surfaces. I uliall not pro- 
ceed to the annljaia of any of tlieae more complex problems, 
as they are entirely useless in the ordiuary practice of artists. 
For a few words only I must ask the reader's further patience, 
respecting the general placing and scale of the picture. 

As the horizontal sight-line is drawn through the eigbb- 
point, and the sight-poiut is opposite the eye, the sight-line is 
always on a level with the eye. Above and below the sight- 
Hue, the eye comprehends, as it is raised or depressed while 
the head ia held upright, about an equal space ; and, on each 
side of the sight'puint, about the same space le easily Been 
without turning the head ; so th.at if a picture represented 
the true field of easy vision, it ought to be circular, and have 
tiie sight-point in Its centre. But because some parts ot any 
given view are usually more iuterestiug than others, either the 
uninteresting parts are left out, or somewhat more than 
would generally be seen of the interesting pai-ts la included 
by moving the field ot the picture a little upwards or down- 
wiirds, so ass to throw the sight-point low or high. Tlie oper- 
ution will be undorstootl in a moment by cutting an a[}erture 
in a piece of pasteboard, and moving it up and down in front 
of the eye, without moving the eye. It will be seen to em- 
brace sometimes the low. sometimes the high objects, without 
altei-iug their perspective, only the eye will be opposite the 
lower part of the aperture when it sees the higher objects, 
and uice uersiJ. 

There ia no reason, in the laws of perspective, why the pict- 
ure should not be moved to the right, or left of the sight- 
point, na well as up or down. But there is this practical 
reason. The moment the spectator sees the horizon in a pict- 
ure high, he tries to hold his head hi<;h, that is. in its riglit 
place. Wlten he sees the horizon tn a picture low, he similarly 
tries to put his head low. But., if the sight-point is thrown 
to the left hand or right hand, he does not understand that 
he is to step a little to the right or left ; and if he plnces him- 
self, ns usual, in the middle, all the persjvective is distoi't«d> 
~ a generally unadvisable to remove the sight-point 

laterally, from the centre of the pii'ture. T)je Dutch painters- 
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i^str^saLj tft&e a« -infmrn- ^ jiwrfmif is ao the ngiit 
oc Jtfi : A£ri ofiifcs. vuL ?cca «fiHrt 




ol ibt ifiukicr-pccs^ is zoc so xrtKSzarr. In 
or li£;:krT cuiai is sLgoLI nrX t*^ jm laoR vat TTCreiied ^mtcst 
dir&ec^ioci ibeurLt or LrEftiiL^ -cf zht zmtams^ b, most works 
br tLe ^rreas maaters it is stdr^ : tbrr aac gbIt ^**'^^^*^* on 
tLfrir purtnres bexzLg s^tOL u eoeaiamliafr du&aucflL bat ther 
like hnatliL of nuds in bimiiBA ^zrI ^Itfcifcp tike ^tdup angles 
w'tAc'ti ftlvsTi remit from statHb-pnEBSs at sbort dntanccs.^ 

WbeiArTer per^wctiTe. done b^ trae ndie. looks vroog. it 
is alwars Ittrmoif' the s:atiof>-pocBt is too Bear. l>el^niiine, 
in the oatAErt. st wbat distanee the spectator cs Hkclr to exam- 
ine thie woric, and never use a statioc-pooct vithm a ieas dis- 



There b ret another sod a tot impottant reaaoiL not onlj 
for care in placing the statioc-pcint. but lor that accurate 
r^lm'jizion of •ii*:ai:t:!e ai. i ob^mnoe of r2easar&xn<ect which 
L'ATe r>ren insistei ou ihTo:izL.:^'i ilis wirk. All Iriwinijs of 
o'.Vct* oii a re-iuc^l scale ir^, if rljL:Iv extcaicti, iniwin'jrs 
of •L*^ 'ippeiTii-'^i^ of :Lt: objeot a: the •iisc^ii.c^ which in true 
j>rr-t.^:::v^ rtr-iuvv-s i: :o that s.?:il€-. T:i€t irt i,ot ^m^I draw- 
iz.jt of the obj-irct seeL; Lear, but -irswi^ps ihtr ty*z^ siri^ of the 
o'o:V:t T^en fir of!l Yi^i< if vou draw a nioimtair in a land- 
hf:^iA:. three iL'-hef? hijh. vou io ni't r^iuo^ all ti.e features 
'.f rLe near rL.our,!ai:. s*) a.s to ODcie into three inches of paper. 
Yo i couM Lot I'j thit. All thit t>u can •:•> i> to iriTe the 
apfj^arance of the ruouLtain. when i: is so far off that three 
inches of [xiper would reahy hide i: from vou. It is precisely 

• Thfr 2T»rA>^t ::.Jt?t'rrs ar*- ailfo foai of pAr*l>*. perspiectiT«». th*t is to 
«AT. of LaTir.* v:.- -:1- -f th-ir lull iir.r? fr.*..::r.^ :hrm full, xnd there- 
for«r par»!.>I : - :i.- pi v-rr j.ir.-. whir ::.- ::L^r 5iir TAzii<htrS to the 
nijrh'-point. Ti.::^ i* a ta.'r': iiwav? 1..:;^ in i*ure tock-^ntMinds, securio^ 
AUDple jmd baUoced Iiii«&. 
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■the same in drawing any other object. A face can no more 
be reduced iii scale than a mountain can. It is iniinitely deli- 
cate already ; it can only be quit^ rightly rendered on its own 
scale, or at least on the ahghtly diminished scale which would 
be fined by placing the plate of glass, supposed to represent 
the field of the picture, close to the figures. Correggio and 
Raphael were both fond of this slightly subdued magnitude 
of figure. Colossal painting, in which Correggio excelled all 
others, is usually the enlargement of a small picture (as a co- 
lossal sculpture is of a small statue), in order to permit the 
subject of it to be discerned at a distance. The treatment of 
colossal (as distinguished from ordinary) paintings will depend 
therefore, in general, ou the principles of optics more than on 
those of perspective, though, occasionally, portions may be 
represented as if they were the pTOJection of near objects on 
a plane behind them. In all points the subject is one of great 
difficulty and subtlety ; and its examination does not fall 
within the compass of this essay. 

Lastly, it will follow from these considerations, and tlie 
conclusion is one of great practical importance, that, though 
pictures may be enlarged, tbey cannot be reduced, in copying 
them. All attempts lo engrave pictures completely on a re- 
duced scale are, for this reason, nugatory. The best that can 
be done is to give the aspect of the picture at the distance 
wliich reduces it in perspective to the size required ; or, in 
other words, to make a drawing of the distant effect of the 
picture. Good painting, lite nature's own work, is intiuite, 
and unreduceable. 

I wish this book had less tendency towards the infinite and 
unreduceable. It has so far exceeded the limits I hoped lo 
give it, that I doubt not the reader will paiilon an abruptness 
of conclusion, and be thankful, as I am myself, to get to an 
end on any terma 




APPENDIX. 



PRACTICE AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECED- 
ING PHOBUMS. 



PROBLEM L 

Am example will be neceasaiy to make this problem clear to 
the geueral studeDt. 

The nearest comer of a piece of pattern on the carpet is 
4} feet beneath the eye, 2 feet to our right and 3i feet in 
direct distance from us. We intend to make a drawing of 
the pattern which shall be seen properly when held 1} foot 
from the eye. It. is required to 

fix the position of the comer of DO 

the piece of pattern. 

Let A B, Eig. 51., be our sheet 
of paper, eome 3 feet wide. 
Make s t equal to 1} foot. Di-aw 
the line of sight through s. Piw 
duce T s, and make n s equal to 2 
feet, therefore t d equal to 3i 
feet. Draw d c, equal to 2 feet ; 
c p, equal to i feet. Join t c (cut- 
ting the sight-line in q) and t p. 

Let fall the vertical q p', then ^^^ ^^ " 

p' is the point required. 

If the lines, as in the figure, fall outside of your sheet of 
paper, in order to draw them, it is necessary to attach other 
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sheets of paper to its edges. This is inconyenient, but must 
be clone at first that you may see your way clearly ; and some- 
times afterwards, though there are expedients for doing with- 
out such extension in fast sketching. 

It is evident, however, that no extension of surface could 
be of any use to us, if the distance t d, instead of being 3} 
feet, were 100 feet, or a mile, as it might easily be in a land- 
scape. 

It is necessar}', therefore, to obtain some other means of 
construction ; to do which we must examine the principle of 
the problem. 

In the analysis of Fig. 2., in the introductory remarks, I 
used the word "height" only of the tower, q p, because it was 




Fia. 52. 

only to its vertical height that the law deduced from the figure 
could be applied. For supix)se it had been a pyramid, as 
o Q p, Fig. 52., then the image of its side, q p, being, like every 
other magnitude, limited on the glass a b by the lines coming 
from its extremities, would appear only of the length q' s ; 
and it is not true that q' s is to q p as t s is to t p. But if we 
let fall a vertical q d from g, so as to get the vertical height of 
the pyramid, tliGii it is true that q' s is to g d as t s is to t d. 
Supposing this figure represented, not a pyramid, but a 
triangle on the ground, and that q d and q p are horizontal 
lines, expressing lateral distance from the line t d, still the 
nile would be false for q p and true for q d. And, similarly, 
it is time for all lines which are parallel, like q d, to the plane 
of the picture a b, and false for all lines which are inclined to 
it at an angle. 
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Hence generally. Let p q (Fig. 2, in Introduction, p. 14) be 
nny ma.^mi\xAe parallel to the plane of the picture ; and p' q' its 
image on the pii-ture. 

Tlien always Ihe fonnula is true which yon learnciT in the 
Introduction : p' if' is to p g as b t ia to d t. 

Now the magnitude p dash q dash in this formula I coll the 
" sioHT-MAQsiTT-DE " of ths line p Q. The student must fix thJB 
terra, and the meaning of it, well in his mind. Tbe " sight- 
maguitude " of a line is the magnitude which bears to therenl 
line the same proportion that the distance of tlie picture bears 
to the distance of tlie object. Thus, if a tower lie a hnndreil 
feet high, and n liiuidred yards off; and the picture, or piece 
o( glass, is one yard from the spectator, between him anil the 
tower ; the distance of picture being then to distance of tower 
ns 1 to 100, the eight-magnitude of the tower's height will be 
ns 1 to 100 ; tliat is to say, one foot If the tower is two hun- 
dred yards distant, the sight-magnitude of it« height will he 
lialf a foot and so on. 

But farther. It is constantly necessary, in perspective op- 
erations, to measure the other dijnensionfl of objects by the 
sight^niagnitude of their vertical lines. Thus, if the tower, 
which is n hundred feet high, is square, and twenty-five feet 
broad on each side ; if the sight-umgnitude of the height is 
one foot, the measurement of the side, reduced to the some 
scale, will be the hundredth part of twenty-five feet, or three 
inches : and accordingly, I use in this treatise the term " sight- 
magnitude " indiscriminately for all lines reduced in the same 
proportion as the vertical lines of the object If 1 tell you 
lo find the " sight^magnitude " of any line, I mean, always, find 
the magnitude which bears to that line the proportion of b t to 
D T ; or, in simpler terms, reduce the line to the scale which 
you have fi\pd by the first determination of the length s r. 

Therefore, you must learn to draw quickly to scale before 
you do anything else ; for all the measurementa of your ob- 
ject must be reduced to the scale fixed by a t before you chu 
use them iu your diagram. If the object is fifty feet from 
you, and your paper one foot, all tbe lines of the object must 
be reduced to a scale of one fiftieth before you can use them ; 
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if the object is two thousand feet from vou, and vour paper 
one foot, all vour lines must be reduced to the scale of one 
two-thousandth before you can use them, and so on. Onlv in 
ultimate practice, the reduction never need be tiresome, for, 
in the case of large distances, accuracy is never requireiL If 
a building is three or four miles distant^ a hairbreadth of ac- 
cidental variation in a touch makes a difference of ten or 
twenty feet in height or breadth, if estimated by accurate per- 
spective law. Hence it is never attempted to apply measure- 
ments with precision at such distances. Measurements are 
only required within distances of, at the most, two or three 
hundred feet. Thus, it may be necessarj' to represent a cathe- 
dral nave ])recisely as seen from a spot seventy feet in front 
of a given pillar ; but we shall hardly be required to draw a 
cathedral three miles distant precisely as seen from seventy 
feet in advance of a given milestone. Of course, if such a 
thing be requinnl, it can l^e done ; only the redactions are 
somewhat long and complicated ; in ordinary cases it is easy 
to assume the distance s t so as to get at the reduced dimen- 
sions in a moment. Thus, let the pillar of the nave, in the 
^ case supposed, be 42 feet 

high, and we are requiretl 
to stand 70 feet from it : 
assume s t to be equal to 
feet. Tlien, as 5 is to 70 s*) 
will the sight-magnitude re- 
quired be to 42 ; that is to 
say, the sight magnitude of 
the pillar's height will be 3 
feet. If we make s x eijual 
to 2^ feet, the pillar'.s height 
^ will be 1 \ foot and so on. 
And for tine divisions into 
irregular parts which can- 
not be measured, the ninth and tenth problems of the sixth 
book of Euclid will sene yon : the following construction is, 
however I ihink. more ])ractically convenient : — 

The line a 11 (Fig. 53.; is diN-ided by given points, a, 6, c, 
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into a given number of inegularly unequal parts : it is re- 
quired to divide any other liue, c d, into an equal number of 
parts, bearing to eacli other tlie same proportions as the 2)art8 
of A B, and arranged iu the same order. 

Draw the two lines parallel to each other, as in the figure. 

Join A c and b d, and produce the lines a c, b d, till tliey 

Join a p, 6 p, c p, cutting c n in/, g, h. 

Then the line c d ia divided as required, in/, g, h. 

In the figure the llnea a e and c n ore accidentally perpen- 
diuulai' to A p. There is no need for their being so. 

Now, to return to our fii-at problem. 

Tlie constmction given in the figure is only the quickest 
mathematical way of obtaining, on the picture, the sight-raag- 
nituiles of d c and f c, which are both magnitudes parallel 
with the picture plane. But if these magnitudes are too great 
to be thus put on the paper, you Lave ouly to obtain the re- 
duction by scale. Thus, if T a be one toot, t d eighty feet, 
D c forty feet, and c p ninety feat, the distance i^ s must be 
made equal to one eightieth of d c, or half a foot ; and the 
distance q p', one eightieth of c p, or one eightieth of ninety 
feet ; that is to say, nine eighths of a foot, or thirteen and a 
half inches. Tlie lines c t and p t are thua praclicalty uBeless, 
it being only necessary to measure g s and ij p, on your paper, 
of the due sight- magnitudes. But the mathematical cou- 
atruction, given in Problem I., is the basis of all succeeding 
problems, and, if it is ouee thoroughly understood and prac- 
tised (it can only be thoroughly understood by practice), all 
the other problems will follow easily. 

lAstly. Observe that any perspective operation whatever 
may be performed with reduced dimensions of every line em- 
ployed, so as to bring it conveniently within the limitsof your 
paper. When the required figure is thus constructed on a 
small scale, you have only to enlarge it accurately in the same 
proportion in which you reduced the lines of construction, and 
you will have the figure constructed in perspective on the scale 
required for use. 
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PEOBLEM EL 

The drawing of most buildings occurring in ordinary practice 
will reeolve itself into applications of this problem. Id gen- 
eral, any house, or block of bouses, presents itself under tlie 
main conditions assumed bere in Fig. 54. Tbere will be an 
angle or corner somewbere near the spectator, as 4 b ; and the 
level of the eve will usually be above the base of the building, 
of wbicb, therefore, the horizontal upper lines will slope down 
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to the vanishing-points, and the base Hnes rise to them. Tlie 
following practical directions will, however, meet nearly all 
cases : — 

Let A B, Fig. 54., be any important vertical line in the 
block of buihbiigs ; if it is the side of a street, you may tix 
iijjon such a Hue at the division between two houses. If its 
reiil heiglit, dintanoe, Ac, are given, yon ivill proceed with the 
accurnte const ructioo of tlie problem ; but usunlly you will 
neither know, nor care, exactly how high the building is, or 
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bow far off In such case draw the line a d, as nearly as you 
can guess, about the part of the picture it ought to occupy, 
and on such a scale na you choose. Divide it into any con- 
venient number of equal parts, according to the height you 
presume it to be. If you suppose it to be twenty feet high, 
yoQ uiay divide it into twenty porta, and let each port stand 
for a foot ; if thirty feet high, you may divide it into ten 
part*, and let each part stand for three feet ; if seventy feet 
liigli, into fourt«en parts, and let each part stand for five feet ; 
and so on, avoiding thus very niinut« dirisiona till you come 
to detaila. Then observe how high your eye reaches upon 
this vertical line ; suppose, for instance, that it is thirty feet 
high and diridefl into ten parts, and you are standing so as to 
raise your head to about six feet above its base, then the 
sight-line may be drawn, as in the figure, through the second 
division from the ground. If you ai-e atanding above the 
house, draw the sight-line above b ; if below the house, below 
A ; at such height or depth as you suppose may be accurate (a 
yard or two more or less matters little at ordinary distances, 
while at great diataneea perspective rules become nearly use- 
less, the eye serving you better than the necessarily imper- 
fect calculation). Then fix your sight-point and station-point, 
the latter with proper reference to the scale of the line a b. 
As you cannot, in all probability, ascertain the esact direction 
of the lino a v or b v, draw the slope b v as it appears to you, 
cutting the sight-hne in v. Thus having fixed one vanishing- 
point, the other, and the dividing-points, nuist be accurately 
found by rule ; for, as before stated, whether your entire 
group of points (vanishing and dividing) falls a little more or 
less to the right or left of s does not signify, but the relation 
of the points to each other does signify. Then draw the 
measuring-hne b g, either through a or b, choosing always the 
steeper slope of the two ; divide the measuring-line into parts 
of the same length as those used on a b, and let them stand 
for the same magnitudes. Thus, suppose there are two rows 
of windows in the liouse front, each window six feet high by 
tliree wide, and separated by intervals of three feet, both be- 
tween window and window and between tier and tier ; each 
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of the divisions here standing for three feet, the lines drawn 
from B o to the dividing-point d fix the lateral dimensions, 
and the divisions on a b the vertical ones. For other magni- 
tudes it would be neeessaiy to subdivide the parts on the 
measuring-line, or on a b» as required. The lines which reg- 
ulate the inner sides or returns of the windows (a, 6, o, k^.) 
of course are drawn to the vanishing-point of b f (the other 
side of the house), if f b v represents a right angle ; if not, 
their own vanishing-point must be found separately for these 
returns. But see Practice on Problem XL 
Interior angles, such as £ b c, Fig. 55. (suppose the comer 





of a room), are to be treated in the same way, each side of the 
rooin liaviiig its measurements separately canied to it from the 
measuring-line. It may sometimes happen in such cases that 
wo have to carry the measurement up from the corner b, and 
that the sight-magnitudes are given us from the length of the 
line A B. For instance, suppose the room is eighteen feet high, 
and therefore a b is eififhteen feet ; and we have to lav ofi 
lengths of six feet on the toj) of the room-wall, b c. Find p, 
the dividing-point of b c. Draw a measuring-hne, b f, from 
B ; and another, 7 c, anywhere above. On b f lay oflf b o equal 
to one third of a b, or six feet ; and draw from d, through g 
and B, the lines (J (/, b b, to the upper measuring-line. Then g h 
is six feet on that measuring-line. Make b c, c h, &c., equal to 
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b g ; and draw c e, hfy &a, to d, cutting b c in e and/, which 
mark the required lengths of six feet each at the top of the 
walL 




PROBLEM X. 

This is one of the most important foundational problems in 
perspective, and it is necessary that the student should entirely 
familiarize himself with its conditiona 

In order to do so, he must first observe these general rela- 
tions of magnitude in any pyramid on a square base. 

Let A o h', Fig. 56., be any pyramid on a square base. 

The best terms in which its magnitude can be given, are 
the length of one side of its base, a h, and its 
vertical altitude (c d in Fig. 25.) ; for, know- 
ing these, we know all the other magnitudes. 
But these are not the terms in which its size 
will be usually ascertainable. Generally, we 
shall have given us, and be able to ascertain 
by measurement, one side of its base a h, 
and either a o the length of one of the lines ^ ^ 
of its angles, or b a (or b' o) the length of a 

Oline di-awn from its vertex, o, to the 
middle of the side of its base. In 
measuring a real pyramid, a o will 
usually be the line most easily found ; 
but in many architectural problems b a 
is given, or is most easily ascertainable. 

Observe therefore this f^eneral con- 
H 

struction. 

Let a b D E, Fig. 57., be the square 

base of any pyramid. 

Draw its diagonals, a e, b d, cutting 

each other in its centre, c. 

Bisect any side, a b, in p. 

Prom F erect vertical f o. 

Produce f b to h, and make f h equal to ▲ c 
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\ow if tlie vertical altitude of the pyramid (c n in fig. 25^) 
be given, moke »■ n equal to this vertical altitude. 

Join o B anil o h. 

Tben o b and o h are the true magnitudes of a 8 and a h in 
Fig. 56. 

If o n is given, and not the vertical altitude, with centre b, 
and diotance a b, describe circle cutting f a in o, and p o it 
the vertical altitude. 




If o H is pfiven, describe the circle from h, with distance oh, 
and it will similarly cut f r. in fi. 

It is especially iiecessaiy for the student to examine this 
construction thoroughly, because in many complicated forms 
of ornameuts, capitals of columns, Ac, the lines b q and c. h 
become the limits or bases of curves, which are elongated ou 
the longer (or angle) profile c. h, and shortened ou the shorter 
(or lateral) profile b o. We will take a simple lustnnce, but 
must previously note another construct iou. 

It is often necessan,', when pyramids are the roots of some 
ornamental form, to divide them horizontally at a given ver- 
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tical height. TIig shortest way of doing so is in yeueral the 
following. 

Let A E o, Fig 58., be nnv pTi-nmiil on it squftre base a b c, 
nnd ADC the square pillai' used in its construction. 

Then by construction (Problem X,} b d and a f are both of 
the vertical height of the pyramid. 

Of the diagonals, f e, u e, choose the shortest {in this case 
D E), and produce it to cut the sight-line in v. 

Therefore v is the vanishing-point of d e. 

Divide n b, as may be required, into the sight-magnitudes 
of the given vertical heights at which the pyramid ia to be 
divided. 

From the points of division, 1, 2, 3, Ac, draw to the van- 
ishing-point V. The lines so drawn cut the angle line of the 
pyramid, b e, at the required elevations. Thus, in the figure, 
it is required to draw a horizontal bltieJi band on the pyramid 
at three fifths of its height, and in breadth one twentieth of 
its height The line b d is divided into five parts, of which 
three ai-e counted from b upwards. Tlien the line drawn to v 
marks the base of the black banci, Tlien one fourth of one of 
the five parts is measured, which siuiilai'ly gives the breadth 
of the band. Tlie teniiimd lines of the band are then drawn 
on the aides of the pyramid parallel to a b (or to its vanishing- 
point if it has one), and to the vanishing-point of b c. 

If it happens that the vanishing-points of the diagonals are 
awkwardly placed for use, bisect the nearest base hue of the 
pyramid in b, as in Fig. 59. 

Erect the vertical d b and join o b and d g (a being the apex 
of pyramid). 

Find the vanishing-point of d o, and use n d for division, 
carrying the measurements to the line o b. 

In Fig, 59., if we join a n and n c, a n c is the vertical pro- 
file of the whole pynunid, and b n c of the half pyramid, cot- 
responding to F G B in Fig. 57. 

We may now proceed to an architectural example. 

Let A H, Fig. 60., be the vertical profile of the capital of a 
pillar, A B the semi -diameter of its head or abacus, and f n the 
semi-diameter of its shaft 
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Ijet the shaft be circular, and the abacus square, down to 
the level e. 

Join B D, E r, and produce them to meet in o. 

Therefore e c a is the semi-profile of a reversed pynunid 
containing the capital 

Construct this pyramid, ^th the square of the abacus, in 
the required perspective, as in Fig. 61. ; making a e equal to 
A E in Fig. 60., and a k, the side of the square, equal to twice 
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A 1) in Fig. CO. ^Inke e a equ»l to c o, and e d equal to c r 
Dmiv II F to the van iab in g- point of the diagonal d v {tlie fig- 
tire is too small to include this vanishing-point), and f is the 
Icvd of the point f in Fig. GO., on the aide of tlie pyramid. 

Draw F m, f n, to the vanishing-points of a h and a k. Then 
F » ninl F ')( are horizoutiil lines acro.ss the pjTamid at the 
level F, forming at that level two sides of a square. 

Ci)mplete the square, and M'itliin it inscribe a circle, as in 
Fig. G2., which is left unlettered that its construction may 
be clear. At the extremities of this draw vertical lines, 
which will be the sides of tlie sliaft in its right place. It will 
be found tn be somewhat smaller in diameter than the entire 
shaft in Fig. CO., because at the centre of the square it is 
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more dietant tlian the nearest edge of the squ&re abacus. 
Tbe curves ol the capital may then be drawn approximately 
by the eye. They are not quite accurate in Fig. 62., there 
being a subtlety in their junction with the abaft which could 
not be shown on so small a scale without confusing the stu- 
dent ; the curve on the left springing from a point a little 
way round the circle behind the shaft, and that on the right 
from a point on this side of the circle a Uttle way within the 
edge of the shaft But for their more accurate construction 
see Notes on Problem XIV. 



PR0BLE3I XL 

It is seldom that any complicated curve, except oocaaionBlly 
a spiral, needs to be drawn in perspective ; but the student 
will do well to practise for some time any fantastic shapes 
which he can find drann on flat surfaces, as on wall-papers, 
carpets, Ac , in order to accustom himself to tbe atrange and 
great changes which perspective causes lu them. 




The curves most i-equired in architectural drawing, after 
the circle, ai-e those of [winted arches ; in which, however, nil 
that will be generally needed is to fix the apex, and two 
points in the sides. Tims if we have to draw a range of 
pointed arches, such as a p b. Fig. G3, draw the measured arch 
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to ita sight-tnagsitude firat neatly iu a rectangle a b c d ; then 
draw tlje diagouals a d and b c ; ivbere they cut the ciu've draw 
a hoiizoiital line (aa at the lerel e in the figure), and cany it 
along the range to the vauisliing-poiiit, fixing the points 
wheie the arches cut their diagonals all along. If the arch ia 
cusped, a line ehould lie drawn at f to mark the height at the 
cusps, and verticals i-aised at o and k, to determine the interval 
between them. Any other jwiuta may be similarly determined, 
but these will usually be enough. Figui-e 63. shows the per- 
spective coEstrnetion of a square niche of good Veronese 
Gothic, with an uncusi)ed arch of similar size and cui've be- 
yond. 




In Fig. CA. tlie more distant arch only ia lettered, aa the 
construction of the nearest explains itself more clearly to the 
eye without letters. The more distant arch shows the gen- 
eral constnietion for all ai-chea seen underneath, as of bridges, 
cathednd aisles, &c. The rectangle a g c n is first drawn lo 
contain the outside arch ; then the depth of the arch, a a, ia 
determined by the measuring-line, and the rectangle, abed, 
drawn for the inner arch. 

A a, B h, &.C., go to one vanishing-point; a b, a A, &c., to the 
opposite one. 

In the nearer arch another narrow rectangle is drawn to 
determine the cusp. The pai'ta which would actually come 
into sight ai'e slightly shaded. _ 
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FBOBLEic znr. 

SivsBUi ezefmadB wiU be required on this important p 
]t It ie required to draw a cixcolar flat-bottomed diah, nar- 
rower at the bottom tlian tbe top ; the vertical depth being 
giren, and the diameter at the top and bottom* 

Iiet a 6» Fig. 66.» be the diameter of the bottom, a c the 
diameter of Che top^ and a d ita vertical depth. 
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Fio. 65. 

Take a d in position equal to a c. 

On A D draw the square a b c d, and inscribe in it a circle. 

Therefore, the circle so inscribed has the diameter of the 
top of the dish. 

From A and d let fall verticals, a e, d h, each equal to a d. 

Join E H, and describe square e f o h, which accordingly will 
be equal to the square a b c d, and be at the depth a d beneath ii 

Within the square e f o h describe a square i k, whose di- 
ameter shall be equal to a b, 

Deaciibe a circle within the square i k. Tlierefore the cir- 
cle so inscribed has its diameter equal to a 6 ; and it is in the 
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centre of the square e f o h, which is vertically beneath the 
square a b c d. 

Therefore the circle in the square i k represents the bottom 
of the dish. 

Now the two circles thus drawn will either intersect one 
another, or they will not 

If they intersect one another, as in the figure, and they are 
below the eye, part of the bottom of the dish is seen within it. 
To avoid confusion, let us take then two intersecting circles 
without the enclosing squares, as in Fig, QQ. 

Draw right hues, a b, c d, touching both circles externally. 
Then the parts of these 
lines which connect the 
circles are the sides of the 

dish. They are drawn in ^^^\x^^ 

Fig. 65. without any pro- fio. 66. 

longations, but the best way to construct them is as in Fig. 66, 
If the circles do not intersect each other, the smaller must 
either be within the larger or not within ii 

If within the larger, the whole of the bottom 
of the dish is seen from above. Fig. 67., a. 

If the smaller circle is not within the larger, 
none of the bottom is seen inside the dish, b. 

If the circles are above instead of beneath the 
eye, the bottom of the dish is seen beneath it, c. 
If one circle is above and another beneath the 
eye, neither the bottom nor top of the dish is 
seen, d. Unless the object be very large, the 
circles in this case will have little apparent curva- 
ture. 

n. The preceding problem is simple, because 
the lines of the profile of the object (a b and e (/, 
Fig. 66.) are straight. But if these lines of pro- 
file are curved, the problem becomes much more complex : 
once mastered, however, it leaves no farther difficulty in per- 
spective. 

Let it be required to dmw a flattish circular cup or vase, 
with a given curve of profile. 
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The basis of construction is given in Fig. 68., half of it only 
being drawn, in order that the eye may seize its lines easily. 

Two squares (of the required size) ai*e first drawn, one above 
the other, with a given vertical interval, a c, between them, 
and each is divided into eight parts by its diameters and diag- 
onals. In these squares two circles are drawn : wliich are, 
therefore, of equal size, and one above the-other. Two smaller 
circles, also of equal size, are drawn within these larger circles 
in the construction of the present problem ; more may be 
necessarv in some, none at all in others. 

It will be seen that the portions of the diagonals and diame- 




ters of squares which are cut oflf between the circles represent 
radiating planes, occupying the position of the spokes of a 
wheel. 

Now let the line a e b, Fig. 09., be the jirofile of the vase or 
cup to be drawn. 

Enclose it in the rectangle c d, and if any portion of it is not 
curved, as a e, cut off the curved portion by the vertical line 
E F, so as to include it in the smaller rectangle f d. 

Draw the rectangle a c b d in position, and upon it construct 
two squares, as they are constructed on the rectangle a c d in 
Fig. 08. ; and complete the construction of Fig. 08., making the 
radius of its large outer circles equal to a d, and of its small 
inner circles equal to a e. 

The planes which occupy the position of the wheel-spokes 
will then each represent a rectangle of the size of f d. The 
construction is shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 69 ; c being 
the centre of the uppermost circle. 
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Within each of the smaller rectangles between the circles, 
draw the curve e b in perspective, as in Fig. 69. 

Draw the curve x y, touching and enclosing the curves in 
the rectangles, and meeting the upper circle at y.* 

Then xy is the contour of the surface of the cup, and the 
upper circle is its lip. 

If the line xy ib long, it may be necessary to draw other rec- 
tangles between the eight principal ones ; and, if the curve of 
profile A B is complex or retorted, there may be several lines 
corresponding to xy, enclosing the successive waves of the 
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profile ; and the outer curve will then be an undulating or 
broken one. 

m All branched ornamentation, forms of flowers, capitals 
of columns, machicolations of round towers, and other such 
arrangements of radiating curve, are resolvable by this prob- 
lem, using more or fewer interior circles according to the con- 
ditions of the curves. Fig. 70. is an example of the construc- 
tion of a circular group of eight trefoils with curved stems. 
One outer or limiting circle is drawn within the square 
E D c F, and the extremities of the trefoils touch it at the ex- 
tremities of its diagonals and diameters. A smaller circle is 



♦ This point coincides in the figure with the extremity of the horizon- 
tal diameter, but only accidentally. 
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at the vertical distance b c below the larger, and a is the angle ot 
the square within which the smaller circle is drawn ; but the 
Bquare is not given, to avoid confusion. The atems of the 
trefoils form drooping curves, 
arranged on the diagonals 
and diaiueteiB ot the smaller 
circle, which are dotted- But 
no perspective laws will do 
work of this intricate kind so 
well as the hand and eje of 
a painter. 

IV. There is one conunon 
construction, however, in 
whicli, singularly, the hand 
and eye of the painter almost 
always fail, a^d that is the 
fillet of any ordinary capital 
or base of a circular pillar (or 
any similar form). It is rarely 
necessary in practice to draw 
such minor details in perspec- 
tive ; yet the perspective lawK 
which regulate them should 
be imderatooil, else the eye 
does not see their contoura 
rightly until it is verj- highly 
cultivated. 

Fig. 71 will filiow the law 
with sufficient clearness ; it 
represents the j>ei'spective 
construction of a fillet whose 
profile is a Reinicircle, such 
as ¥ H ill Fig. (>0., seen above 
the eye. Only half the pillar with half the fillet is drawn, to 
avoid confusion. 

Q is the centre of the shaft. 

p Q the thickness of the fillet, sight-maguitude at the shaft's 
centre. 
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Bound p ft horizontal semicircle is drawn on the diameter of 
the shaft a h. 

Bound Q another horizontal semicircle is drawn od diameter 
cd. 

These two semicircles are the upper and lower edges of the 
fillet. 

Then diagonals and diameters are drawn as in Fig. 68., and 
at their extremities, semicircles in perspective, as in Fig. 69. 

The letters a, b» c, d, and e, indicate the upper and exterior 
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angles of the rectangles in which these semicircles are to be 
drawn ; but the inner vertical Une is not dotted in the rec- 
tangle at c, as it would have confused itself with other Unes. 

Then the visible contour of the fillet is the line which encloses 
and touches * all the semicircles. It disappears behind the 
shaft at the point h, but I have drawn it through to the oppo- 
site extremity of the diameter at d, 

* The engraving is a little inaccurate ; the enclosing line should 
touch the dotted semicircles at a and B. The student should draw it 
on a large scale. 
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Turned npoide down the fignre ahowa fhe ccmBfarnoticm of a 
baanofiUei 

The capital of a Oreek Dcnio pillar ahoold be diawn fre- 
quently for ezereiae on this fonrteentli problem, the cnrre of 
ita eohinua being ezquiaitelj aabtle^ while the general oontour 
iasimpla 

FBOBLEH XVI 

It ia often poaaible to ahorten other perspeetive cyperatuma 
Gonuderablj, by finding the yamahing-pointa of the indined 
linea of the object Thu8| in drawing the gabled roof in Fig. 
48., if the gaUe a t c be drawn in perq^eotive, and the Taniah- 
ing-point of a t determined, it ia not neoeaaary to draw the 
two aidea of the rectangle, a' d' and n' b', in order to deter- 
mine the point t'; bat merely to draw t t' to the vaniahing- 
point of A a' and a' t' to fhe Taniahing-point of a t, meeting in 
t', the point required. 

Again, if there be a aeriea of gaUea, or other figurea pro- 
dnced by parallel inclined Unea, and retiring to the point v, 
aa in Fig. 72.*", it ia not neoeaaary to draw each aeparately, but 
merely to determine their breadtha on the line a v, and draw 
the slopes of each to their vanishing-points^ as shown in Fig. 
72. Or if the gables are equal in height, and a line be drawn 
from Y to y, the construction resolves itself into a zigzag drawn 
alternately to p and q, between the lines y v and a v. 

The student must be very cautious, in finding the vanish- 
ing-points of inclined lines, to notice their relations to the 
hoiizontals beneath them, else he may easily mistake the hori- 
zontal to which they belong. 

Thus, let A B c D, Fig. 73., be a rectangular inclined plane, 
and let it be required to find the vanishing-point of its diag- 
onal B D. 

Find V, the vanishing-point of a d and b c. 

Dmw A £ to the opposite vanishing-pointy so that d a e may 
represent a right angle. 

Let fall from b the vertical b e, cutting a e in e. 
* The diagram is iuaccurately cut. Y v should be a right line. 
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Join £ D, and produce it to cut the sight -line in v'. 

Then, since the point e is vertically under the point b, the 
horizontal line e d is vertically under the inclined line b d. So 
that if we now let fall the vertical v' p from v', and produce 

B 
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B D to cut v' p in p, the point p will be the vanishing-point of 
B D, and of all lines parallel to it.* 

* The stiKlent may perliaps ii n deist an <1 this construction better by 
completing the rectungU^ A I) F E, drawing i> v to the vanishing-point of 
A K, and K F to V. Tin? wliole llgure, li F, may then he conceived as rep- 
resenting lialf the gable roof of a liouse, A F the rectangle of its base, 
and A (" the rectangle of its ph)i>ing side. 

In nearly all j)ictun»S(iue biiihlings, especially on the Continent, the 
slopes of gables are much varied (frejjuently unequal on the two sidesi, 
and the vanishing-points of their inclined lines become very important, 
if accuracy is required in the intersections of tiling, sides of dormer 
windows, &c. 

Obviously, also, irregular triangles and polygons in vertical planes may 
be more easily constructed by finding the vanishing-points of their .sides, 
tlian by the construction given in the corollary to T*roblem IX.; and if 
Buch triangles or polygons have others concentrically inscribed within 
them, as often in Hyzantino mosaics, iScc. , the use of the vanishiug-pointa 
will become essential. 
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PROBLEM XVm. 

Before examining the last three problems it is necessary 
that jou should understand accurately what is meant bj the 
position of an incHned plane. 

Cut a piece of strong white pasteboard into any irregular 
shape, and dip it in a sloped position into water. However 
you hold it, the edge of the water, of course, will always draw 
a horizontal line across its surface. The direction of this 
horizontal line is the direction of the inclined plane. (In beds 
of rock geologists call it their "strike.") 

Next, draw a semicircle on the piece of pasteboard ; draw 
its diameter, a b, Fig. 74, and a 
vertical line from its centre, c d., 
and draw some other lines, c e, 
c F, &C., from the centre to any 
points in the circumference. 

Now dip the piece of paste- 
board again into water, and hold- ^ 
ing it at any inclination and in 
any direction you choose, bring the surface of the water to the 
line A a Then the line o d will be the most steeply inclined 
of all the lines drawn to the circumference of the circle ; o o 
and H c will be less steep, and e c and f c less steep stilL The 
nearer the lines to c d, the steeper they will be ; and the nearer 
to A B, the more nearly horizontal 

When, therefore, the line a b is horizontal (or marks the 
water surface), its direction is the direction of the incHned 
plane, and the inclination of the line d c is the inclination of 
the inclined plane. In beds of rock geologists call the inclina- 
tion of the line dc their "dip." 

To fix the position of an inclined plane, therefore, is to de- 
termine the direction of any two lines in the plane, a b and 
c D, of which one shall be horizontal and the other at right 
angles to it. Then an}' lines drawn in the inclined plane, 
parallel to a b, will be horizontal ; and lines drawn x^arallel to 
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« D will be as steep as o d« and are spoken of in the text as 
the "steepest lines" in tiie plane. 

But &rtheri whatever the direction of a plane may be, if it 
be extended indefinitelj, it will be terminated, to the qre of 
the obeenrer, by a boundary line, which, in a horixontal plane, 
is horizontal (coinciding nearly with the Tisible horixon) ^— In 
a vertical plane, is vertical ; — and, in an inclined ^ane, is 
inclined. 

This line ia properly, in each case, called the *' sightJine' 
of such plane ; but it is only properly called the "horisoQ ** in 
the ease of a horizontal plane : and I have preferred xmag 
alwiBtys the term "si^t line," not only because more oomfne- 
hensive, but more accurate ; for though the curvature of the 
^arth'a surface is so sUjg^t that practically its visible fimit 
always coincides with the sight line of a horizontal plane^ it 
does not mathematically coiudde with it, and the two lines 
ouc^t not to be considered as theoretioally identical, though 
they are so in practice. 

It is cedent that all vanishing-points of lines in any plane 
must be found on its sight-line, and, th«?efore, that the sight- 
line of any plane may be found by joining any two of such 
Tanishing-points. Hence the construction of Problem XVlIL 



H 

DEMONSTRATIONS WHICH COULD NOT CONVEX- 
lENTLY BE INCLUDED IN THE TEXT. 



L 

THE SECOND CX>ROLLABY, PBOBLEBf n. 

In Fig. 8. omit the Hues c d, c' d,' and d s ; and, as here in 
Fig. 75., from a draw a d parallel to a b, cutting bt in d ; and 
from d draw d e parallel to b c. 

Now as a rf is parallel to a b — 

A c : a c :: Bc : de; 



but A c is equal to b c'- 
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Now because the triangles a c \, b c v, are similar — 

a c* : 6 c' :: a V : 6 V ; 
and because the triangles rf e t, 6 c' t are similar — 

d e \ h c \\ d T \ h T. 

But a e is equal to d e — 

.', a y : b y :: d T : b T. 
.-. the two triangles a 6 ^, 6 t v, are similar, and their angles 
.are alternate : 

. *. TV is parallel to a d. 



But a €^ is parallel to a 

. '. T V is parallel to a a 
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In Fig. 18, since a BIB by <xxn8tracti0n parallel to AB in I^ 
12., and t v is bj construction in Problem IDL also panlUto 

AB — 

•\ a B is parallel to t y,- 
.\ abu and t 6 v are alternate txionglefl^ 
.*. a B : T T :: a 6 : 6 y. 

Again, by the consbroction of Fig. 18., a b' ispaxallel to 

.'. a & b' and k 6 v are alternate triangle^ 
. *. a b' : K V :: a 6 ; 6 y. 

And it has just been shown that also 

a'BLitv i\ ab lb w — 



J . 



.'. AB : n V :: ob: TV. 

But by construction, a b' = a b — 

/. M V = T V. 



m. 

ANALYSIS OF PROBLEM XV. 

We proceed to take up the general condition of the second 
problem, before left unexamined, namely, that in which the 
vertical distances b c' and a c (Fig. 6. page 20), as well as the 
direct distances t d and t d' are unequal 

In Fig. 6., here repeated (Fig. 76.), produce c' b down- 
wards, and make c' e equal to c a. 

Join A E. 

Then, by the second Corollary of Problem H, a e is a hori- 
;sontal line. 
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Dnw T V parallel to a B, outtmg the Bigbt-line in v. 
. '. Y is the TaniBhiDg-point of a e. 

Complete the oonHtructions of Problem XL and its second 
Corollary. 

Then by Problem H. a b is the line a b drawn in perspec- 
tive ; and by its Corollary a e ia the line a e drawn in per- 
speotive. 



: ' 



From V erect perpendioutar t p, and produce a 6 to cut it 
in p. 

Join T p, and from e draw e f parallel to a i, and oatting^ 
A Tin/ 

Now in triangles b a t and a z t, as e 6 is parallel to x b and! 
«/ to A E ; — e b: e/ : : e b : a k. 

But T T is also parallel to a e and p v to « b. 

Therefore alao in the trianglee a f t and a t t, 
e 6 : «/ : : p V : T T, 

Therefore pv:vt::eb:ae. 

And, by construction, angle tpv = z Aga 
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Therefore the triangles t v p, a e b, are similar ; and t p is 
parallel to a a 

Now the construction in this problem is entirely general for 
any inclined line a b, and a horizontal line a e in the same 
vertical plane with it. 

So that if we find the vanishing-point of a e in v, and from 
V erect a vertical v p, and from t draw t p parallel to a b, cut- 




Fio. 
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ting V p in p, p will be the vanishing-point of a b, and (by the 
same proof as that given at page 21.) of all lines parallel to it 

Next, to find the dividing-point of the inclined line. 

I remove some unnecessary Hues from the last figure and 
repeat it here, Fig. 77., adding the measuring-line, a m, that 
the student may observe its position with respect to the other 
lines before I remove any more of them. 

Now if the line a b in this diagram represented the length 
of the line a b in reality (as a b does in Figs. 10. and 11.), we 
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should only have to proceed to modify CJorollary UL of Prob- 
lem IL to tills new construction. We shall see presently that 
A B does not represent the actual length of the inclined line 
A B in nature, nevertheless we shall first proceed as if it did, 
and modify our result afterward& 

■ 

In Fig. 77, draw a d parallel to a b, cutting b t in ^. 

Tlierefore a dis the sight-magnitude of AB,as asisofAR 
in Fig. 11. 

Remove again from the figure all lines except p v, v t, p t, 
a b, a d, and the measuring-line. 




Set off on the measuring-line a m equal to a rf. 

Draw B Q parallel to a rw, and through b draw m q, cutting 
p Q in Q. 

Then, by the proof already given in page 25, p q = p t. 

Therefore if p is the vanishing-point of an inclined line a b, 
and Q p is a horizontal line drawn through it, make p q equal 
to p T, and a m on the measuring-line equal to the sight-mag- 
nitude of the lino a b in the diagram, and the line joining m q 
will cut a p in 6. 
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We have now, therefore, to consider what relation the 
length of the line a b in this diagram, Fig. 77., has to the 
length of the line a b in reality. 

Now the line a e in Fig. 77. represents the length of a e in 
reality. 

But the angle a e b, Fig. 77., and the corresponding angle 
in all the constructions of the earlier problems, is in reality a 

right angle, though in the diagram neces- 
sarily represented as obtuse. 

Therefore, if from e we draw e c, as in 
X Fig. 79., at right angles to a e, make e c = 
e b, and join a c, a c will be the real length 
of the line a a 
Now, therefore, if instead of a m in Fig. 
78., we take the real length of a b, that real length will be to 
amasAotoABin Fig. 79. 

And then, if the line drawn to the measuring-line p q is still 
to cut a p in 6, it is evident that the line p q must be shortened 
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in the same ratio tliat a m was shortened, and the true divid- 
ing-point will be q' in Fig. 80., fixed so that q' p' shall be to 
Q p as a m is to a ??i : a m, representing the real length of a d. 

But a m' is therefore to a m as a c is to a b in Fig. 79. 

Therefore p q' must be to p q as a c is to a b. 

But p Q equals p t (Fig. 78.) ; and p v is to v t (in Fig. 78.) 
as B E is to A E (Fig. 79.). 
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Hence we have only to substitute p v for so, and v t for 
A E, in Fig. 79., and the resulting diagonal a o will be the re* 
•quired length of p q'. 

It will be seen that the construction given in the text (Fig. 
46.) is the simplest means of obtaining this magnitude, for 
V D in Fig. 46. (or v m in Fig. 16.) = v t by construction in 
Problem IV. It should, however, be observed, that the dis- 
tance p q' or p X, in Fig. 46., may be laid on the sight-line of 
the inclined plane itself, if the measuring-line be drawn par- 
allel to that sight-line. And thus any form may be drawn on 
im inclined plane as conveniently as on a horizontal one, with 
the single exception of the radiation of the verticals^ which 
have a vanishing-point, as shown in Problem XX. 
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